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PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


In pursuance of the epitome commenced in our Number for May; we 
invite our readers to contemplate now the Charities under the control of 
the 

Haberdashers’ Company. 


Monmourts Cuarities, 1614.—These consist of a free-school, alms- 
house, and a lecture in the town of Monmouth. William Jones, the 
liberal founder of them, gave in trust to the company 9,000/., with which 
sum, augmented by others to 10,580/., was purchased an estate called 
Hatcham-Barnes, in the adjoining parishes of New Cross, Surry, and St. 
Paul, Deptford, now producing a rent of 771/. A surplus vested in the 
funds has accumulated, amounting now to 5,970/. 16s. 4d.; which sum, 
as well as the dividends, are destined for repairing and rebuilding. To 
what extent now are the good people of Monmouth the better for all this? 
Twenty poor persons receive !7/. each, and twenty-one boys are taught 
Latin, Greek, and English : to read English this ean only mean, because 
we observe, for writing, arithmetic, geography, and merchants’ accompts, 
the parents pay 3/,a year. Then how are these ample funds consumed? 
140/. go to the lecturer, 180/. to the schoolmasters, and 3142 to the alms- 
people, making together 6347. Of the remaining 1374, about 947. also 
are said to be expended on the charities; but of the surplus 432. no 
account is given. ‘The Monmouth people are dissatisfied. at these impo- 
tent effects—and naturally enough. Here are funds destined by Mr. 
Jones to promote the education of the town. He contemplated a hun- 
dred in Greek and Latin—meaning by Greek and Latin, surely, the 
general instruction of schools, In the days in which free grammar- 
schools were first instituted, Latin and Greek were the medium through 
which a// was taught; and the learning -of Latin and Greek meant then 
something more than the construing of half-a-dozen writers of antiquity, 
to the exclusion of every earthly subject besides. “The phrase, thus com- 
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prehensively and practically used, schoolmasters have, every where, by 
degrees, lawyer like, narrowed down to its literal sense, and, unless by 
compulsion, will teach nothing but Latin and Greek. The consequence 
at Monmouth is conspicuous: not more than twenty-one boys can be 
found to be thus taught, and of these, probably, not half-a-dozen are 
really sent to the school for classical instruction. The fact is, times are 
changed, and education. has changed with them. Nobody now requires 
these languages but such as are destined for the church, or the higher 
departments of law and medicine, and, for distinction’s sake, the sons of 
gentlemen. But though, at Monmouth, not twenty require such acquire- 
ments, ten times twenty require the instruction which the common busi- 
ness of life demands, and schools alone can furnish ; and here are abun- 
dant means of supplying this essential instruction, were those means wisely 
applied. But then, it will be repeated for the thousandth time, trustees 
are bound by the terms of the founder. Once for all, trustees have, all 
of them—and the Haberdashers are no exception—in numerous instances, 
done just as they please, without caring a straw for the will of the 
founder; and they might, of course, if they would, do the same in this. 
Who would interfere—especially where, in any changes, the spirit of the 
original institution was kept in view; that is, to extend the benefits of 
education to the town. No penalty would be incurred, and the appro- 
bation of the country would go with them. 

Newsanp Cuarities —The same William Jones bequeathed to the 
same company 5,000/. for the maintenance of a lecture and an alms-house 
at Newland, in Gloucestershire ; and pretty liberties appear to have been 
taken with this bequest. About three-fifths of the sum, after some chop- 
ping and changing, were finally mixed up in the purchase of the leases 
of Hatcham-Barnes, and the remainder thrown into the company’s 
general funds. Out of the produce of this Hatcham-Barnes estate were 
made the payments to both the Monmouth and the Newland Charities, 
till the Newland people, indignant at this unjustifiable diversion of the 
endowment, bestirred themselves and petitioned the Chancery. Petition- 
ing the Chancery, though always bad enough, was not, in those days, a 
remedy worse than the disease. The court, in 1708, passed a decree—a 
very lenient one—and the company were bound to the payment of 200/. 
to the Newland Charity. The present payments, at the end of 120 
years, amount to 229/. 6s. 10d.; of which 66/7. go to the lecturer, and 
three shillings a week to each of the alms-people. Now here, had this 
trust been faithfully managed, the people of Newland might at this 
moment be benefitted to at least three times the amount; and, in common 
equity, the company surely are responsible for such a sum. 

The Poor or THE Company.—The same William Jones left 1,440/. 
for pensions of 8/. to each of nine poor persons of the company—that is, 727. 
Seventy-two pounds is the interest, at five per cent., of 1,440/.; there- 
fore Mr. Jones meant the poor of the company should receive the whole 
benefit of this 1,440/. What has become of this sum? _ If invested in 
land, the produce by this time must have risen considerably above 72/. ; 
and the poor are therefore defrauded by the amount of the ditierenee— 
for 72/. is all that the company pay. 

LecToResnuip oF Sr. BARTSOLOMEW.—The same bountiful Mr. Jones 
left alsoa honse, which had cost him more than | ,000/., and a sum of 600/., 
afterwards laid out ona house in Fleet-street, to instiliite a leetnre in the 
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church of St. Bartholomew. The rents of these premises now amount to 
1402. and the lecturer actually gets the whole. The clergy certainly 
either keep a better look-out, or are in better luck than their neigh- 
bours. 

Somers Cuarrry.—A tenement in St. Dunstan’s, East, value 3¢._ per 
annum, given to the company; 30s. for the performance of a yearly 
obit; 12s. to twelve poor freemen of the company, and the remainder for 
themselves. In the embarrassments of the Haberdashers, in the seven- 
teenth century, the house appears to have been sold, and the payments to 
the poor were consequently discontinued—the obit, of course, long before. 
The commissioners, who are very cautious of advancing an opinion, think, 
however, in this case, the payments to the poor should be resumed; and 
the company accordingly express their willingness to pay 12s. into the 
poor-box. Not a word of the arrears. Liberal souls! 

Peacock’s Cuantry.~—In 1535 Sir Simon Peacock left to the company 
lands, in the parish of St. Sepulchre, charged with 22. 17s. 4d. for cha- 
ritable purposes : the origina! value does not appear. ‘The premises have 
been exchanged by the company. ‘The rental of the present property 
amounts to 72/, 12s., and 172. 19s. 10d. is the sum annually paid—of 
which 84. go to the debtors in Whitecross-street. 

Bucktanp’s Cuariry.—'T wenty shillings to four poor members of the 
company, 20s. to the churchwardens of St. Michael le Quern, and 20s. 
to the poor of Shepperton—which last sum has been discontinued since 
i812. Why? ‘These payments were charged on two houses in Pater- 
noster-row, sold by the company, in 1675, for 1592, to pay their own 
debts. But even 150/, at the usual rate of interesf, produce 7/. 10s. 
On what principle, then, are three pounds, or rather two, now paid ? 

Lavy BurGairy’s Cuarities, 1583.—Two hundred pounds to the 
compaoy, to pay 104 a year to the poor of Cheshunt, and to maintain 
four sermons. What has been done about the sermons does not appear : 
the 10¢. are paid to the churchwardens of Cheshunt. ‘he same consi- 
derate lady left 1202. to be lent to six persons of Romford—(still lent) ; 
and 80/. to be lent to six persons of Hoddesdon, Cheshunt, and Waltham 
Abbey—discoutinued since 1670, and supposed to have been lost by 
failure of securities. ‘That was the company’s concern: !et them make 
the loss good to the poor of Hoddesdon, Cheshunt, and Waltham 
Abbey. 

Free Scuoot, Bansury.—For the support of this school, 130d. was 
charged by the founder, Thomas Aldersey, on the tithes of certain parishes 
in Cheshire, belonging to him. The charge is a specific sum; and, of 
course, though the value of the said tithes has doubtless quadrupled, the 
Aldersey family pay 130/., and no more. ‘The purpose of the donor is, 
however, obviously defeated. He must have meant the school to be kept up 
in its original condition, He had calculated the sum requisite for carry- 
ing his purposes into effect: that sum was 130/.; and 1304 he accord- 
ingly charged upon property which he knew would well bear the burden. 
That sum was a third, or a fourth, or a fifth of the whole value of the 
estate ; and, of course, with his views—looking far into futurity—had the 
vood man had any notion of the depreciation of inoney, or of the quibbles 
of lawyers, or of the graspings of families, he would have charged his 
estate, not with a fixed sum, but with a third, or a fourth, or whatever 
part of the whole the 130/. might be. ‘The intent of the founder, we 
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repeat, was obvious; and, in an age and country more equitable and less 
grasping and exacting, that intent would be binding on the consciences of 
his successors. With this, however, the company, in the present case, 


have nothing to do—so far. But then, observe, this Thomas Aldersey 
leased to the governors themselves also, for two thousand years, at the 
rent of a red rose, the Chantry-house in Banbury, with several other mes- 
suages, crofts, and meadows in the same parish, expressly “ for the better 
maintenance of the preachers, schoolmaster, and usher of Banbury-school ; 
and to the intent that they might be sufficiently provided with competent 
dwelling-houses, and for the better applying themselves to their several 
offices.” Of the disposition of this property, we have a very meagre 
account. Some of the buildings and lands are occupied, it seems, by the 
masters and the clergy, and all may possibly be distributed most advan- ’ 
tageously for the interests of the charity. But if, by this time, we are 
made a little suspicious, it can occasion no surprise, and still less any 
censure. 

Jetson’s Cuarities.—Mr. Jetson directs the company to pay 157. 12s. 
to six poor or lame of the company; 3/. to the poor of Lambeth ; 5/. to 
the poor of Kinver, in Staffordshire; 20/. to poor scholars of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; 6. for a divinity lecture in Lambeth; and 5¢. for 
the preachers at St. Paul’s-cross. The property devised to the company 
for the support of these charities consisted of eighteen houses in Haber- 
dasher’s-square, and five in Grub-street, St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, then—in 
1622 (two hundred years ago)—producing 102/. 12s. The whole now, 
by some unaccountable management—a management with which the 
company is not usually chargeable—rents at only 97/.; so that the com- 
pany seem to be actually losers; fore even the 5/., payable to the preach- 
ers of St. Paul’s-cross, are paid to poor clergymen, appointed by the 
master and wardens. 

Newport FreEE-Scuoot.—To the Haberdashers, under the descrip- 
tion of “ Governors of the possessions and revenues of the Free Grammar 
School of Newport, in the county of Salop,” were given in trust exten- 
sive estates, consisting of Knighton Grange, in Statfordshire, and other 
property for the maintenance of a grammar-school, and other charities 
established by him, conditioning that they should pay yearly 20/. to a 
godly and orthodox minister for eatechizing the scholars and others 
attending Newport church ; 60/. to the masters; 24/. for binding three 
apprentices (except every seventh year, when the 24/. were to be applied 
to the expenses of a visitation-committee) ; 24s. to annual examiners of 
the scholars; 20s. to a poor scholar for ringing the bell; 20s. to another, 
or 10s. each to two others, for sweeping the school ; 5/. for repairs ; 201. 
for four exhibitions from Newport-school to Oxford or Cambridge ; 207. 16s. 
to four aged poor of Newport; 20/. to twenty of the company ; and 24. 
to the clerk and beadles—altogether 1701. 1f the rents fall short, the 
deficiency is to be made good out of the sum assigned for apprentice- 
fees. Therefore, 170/., past all dispute, was the full value of the pro- 
perty. But the rental now is 957/. 3s, 6d.; and the payments, as 
directed by a decree of Chancery, in 1797—for these matters, by the 
good management of the trustees, often get into that blessed court— 
amount to 692/. 5s., which sum leaves still a balance in favour of the 
company of 2647. 18s. 6d. But this considerable balance is not all. The 
company retain in their own hands sixty-six acres of wood-lands, and con- 
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siderable falls of timber have been made; from the sale of which, and the 
accumulations of surplus income at the time of the inquiry (May 1820), 
they held a sum ‘of 12,426/., three per cent., yielding a dividend of 
3727, 15s. 6d., which, added to the surplus 2642., makes the whole annual 
balance swell to 6374 Here, then, is actually 637/. of surplus income, 
with 12,426/. stock in hand. Again, then, we ask, as we did in the case 
of Monmouth, what benefit receive the Newport people by these institu- 
tions ? The instruction of thirty-eight boys in Latin, Greek—and Hebrew, 
say the statutes—but that has long been dispensed with ; of thirty-eight 
boys, who, of course, are precisely those who least stand in need of gra- 
tuitous education ; and the maintenance of four alms-people: and all the 
while here are funds that would educate the whole town—certainly all to 
whom gratuitous education is an object, and to the extent that their sta- 
tion in life requires ; and not only educate the whole town, but very mate- 
rially relieve the parochial burdens; not by mixing up such funds with the 
poor-rates, but by relieving the distressed, and thus keeping them from the 
rates. By the way, the sum appointed to the minister for catechizing the 
scholars, &c. now augmented to 60/., is given to the resident officiating 
curate—to the benefit, no doubt, of the incumbent. Be sure of this—the 
incumbent pays his curate so much the less. We must be permitted to 
ask also, whether the company contemplate spending the large savings of 
this charity on some magnificent pile of brick and mortar ? 

Morean’s Cuarity, 1604.—<A devise of property in Budge-row, White- 
lion-court, Fleet-street-—and at Stratford-Langthorne, Essex—on condition 
of paying 20/. to the poor of Oswestry. Some part of these estates was 
subject to other interests; and the part in White-lion-court is all that is 
now left—producing, however, stiil 1507. The company have started a 
doubt of their liability to this payment. 

CaLpwELL Cuarity, 1614.—A house in Ludgate-hill, devised to the 
company for charitable uses; the house was burnt down in 1666, and the 
ground the following year sold to the city for 92/. 10s. Payments to the 
amount of 9/. 5s. 8d. are made annually, of which 2/. 3s. 4d. go to the 
poor of Rolleston, in Statfordshire. 

Mrs. Wuirmore’s Caarity.—Certain property in Bishopsgate-street, 
and Helmet-court, now let for 108/. 19s, on condition of paying 5¢. to 
the poor of St. Edmund, in Lombard-street, and of delivering to ten widows 
of the company, each a gown of three yards of broad cloth, and one ell 
of holland, of two shillings ; the remuinder to be applied to the use of the 
company. What ratio these several] payments bore to the original rent, 
does not appear. Indeed there is a sad lack of information frequently in 
this respect. The payments, it seems, are made as directed by the testa- 
tor, with some augmentation. 

Orrtey’s Lecacy, 1590.—Two hundred pounds to be lent to fonr 
young men of the company, 50/. each for five years; 200/. to be 
employed by the company, on consideration of paying twenty poor per- 
sons of the company 10s. each ; and 200/. for two scholarships, one to be 
named by the company’s court of assistants, and the other by the corpora- 
tion of Chester. For these three sums of 200/. each, nothing, it seems, is 
now paid but the 10s. to their own poor. On the recommendation of the 
commissioners, the company propose to revive the exhibitions—a matter of 
the least importance. 

BuuNnDELL’s Cuarity, 1603.—QOne hundred and fifty pounds to be 
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laid out in land or houses, out of which the company were to pay forty 
shillings to the poor prisoners in Newgate, and take the remainder ‘ tor 
their pains.’ With this 150/. was purchased No. 8, Poultry, now let for 
106/. net-rent. The company still faithfully pay the forty shillings, and 
coolly pocket the small remaining 1042. ‘ for their pains.’ 

BraMLey’s Cuarity.—Leasehold property in St. Bartholomew’s-lane, 
assigned to the company for charitable uses. It was burnt down in 1666, 
and the company, unable to rebuild, surrendered the lease to the Cloth- 
worker's company for 150/.; for which they pay 5¢. annually to the poor 
of Lothbury, in acquittal of all obligations. 

Lapy Wstn’s BENEFACTION, 1623.—This was a bequest of 2,000/. 
for the purchase of impropriate livings, to Merchant-taylor’s company, or 
any other company which would accept the trust. ‘The Merchant-taylors, 
for some unknown reason, declined accepting it; but the Haberdashers, 
knowing better, we suppose, how to turn.a penny, caught at the prize with 
avidity, instituted a suit in chancery, and eventually got possession of the 
2,0002. with another 1002. for their volunteer trouble. By her will, the 
good lady directed two-thirds only of the value of the livings to be paid 
to the incumbents, and the remainder to accumulate for the purchase of 
more. In this way have been purchased the small tithes or the rectories 
of Wigston, Bitteswell, and Diseworth, in Leicestershire ; Albrighton, in 
Shropshire ; Layston, in Suffolk; and Chertsey, in Surry: the last so 
recently as 1819. The governors of Christ’s-hospital were, by the will, 
appointed auditors, and a curious compromise in 1702 tock place between 
these auditors and the company. ‘The Haberdashers, at the time, were 
indebted io the trust 4,0VU0/., and confessedly insolvent. These honest 
auditors sanctioved a composition of five shillings in the pound, on con- 
dition of alternately themselves presenting to the church preferment; and 
to this day, the governors of Christ’s-hospital, alternately with the Haber- 
dashers, present to the livings. Here are no slight liberties taken with a 
trust ; and yet how nervously conscientious these companies are, when 
any really beneficial change is proposed, particularly as to schools ;—then 

‘nothing is heard of but the will of the founder. 

Hamonv’s Cuarities, 1638.—]. Four hundred pounds for the erec- 
tion of an alms-house for six poor old unmarried freemen of the company, 
with a rent charge of 80/, on property in Tower-street and Mincing-lane, 
of which 604. go to the old men, and 20/. to twenty poor men and women 
of the company. ‘The 400/. were expended on the purchase of ground 
and the erection of the alms-house on Snow hill; and the 802. are still 
distributed according to the directions of the donor. ‘The company have 
no control over this, now very valuable property. 2. The same Mr. 
Hlamond left 1,000, like Lady Weld, for the purchase of impropriate 
livings, with which were bought the rectory of Aure, and the chapelry of 
Blakeney, in Gloucestershire. worth in 1806, 6004. a-year. 3. ‘The same 
Hamond also, left 500/. to the company for loans, gratis—silk-men to be 
preferred. These loans have been discontinued since ]678. Have the 
company ever thought of substituting any analogous appropriation of this 
and other sums left tor similar purposes ? 

Haz.eFroot’s Cuarity.—In }]646, this gentleman conveyed to the 
company a freehold estate and manor, called Pitley Farm, in the parish of 
Great Bardfield, in Essex, of the yearly value of 70/.; and directed the 
whole 70/. to be applied to specitie uses—20/. to the poor of the company, 
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202. to different London hospitals; 10/. to release prisoners; 8/. to the 
parish of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey ; 8/. to buy corn (for distribution to 
the poor); and the remaining 4Z., in compensation of the company’s labour, 
to the warden, clerk, and beadles. The estate now produces 225/., and 
43/. only disbursed. The balance of 1822. goes to the company’s generat 
funds. For this appropriation, there is not the shade of a pretext; every 
farthing of the rent was assigned by the donor, and the company’s trouble 
not forgotten. 

Rarnton’s Crarity, 1646.—A case of the same kind as the last pre- 
cisely. The property consists of a large house and warehouse in Plough- 
court, Lombard-street, now occupied by the well-known William Allen, 
at a rent of 220¢.; and ancther, No. 97, Lombard-street, at 175/. At 
the time of the bequest, the rents amounted to 87/. Is. 4c’.; the whole of 
which was specifically appropriated ; 32/. 10s. to twenty-five poor men 
and widows; 12/. to St. Bartholomew's Hospital; 10/. for clothing poor 
people and apprenticing children of Lincoln; 10/. for apprenticing chil- 
dren of Enfield; $0 8s. for the poor of Washingborough and Heigh- 
ington in Lincolnshire; 2/. to the poor of St. Edmund the King; 2/. to 
the poor of St. Mary Woolchurch; and the remainder, 8/. 3s. 4d., to the 
company’s officers. Supposing these sums to be still all paid—they have 
not always been so—what becomes of the surplus—more than 300/. 
a-year? And by what right do the company withhold it from those for 
whose henefit the donor manifestly destined it? If justice or equity 
were attainable ata cheaper rate, Lincoln, Enfield, and Washingborough 
would soon find it worth while to assert their unquestionable rights. 

Barnes's Cuarity, 1663.—The devise of a house in Lombard-strect. 
The original rent was 60/,, of which 6/. were to go to the company, and 
remaining 547. to be distribated to their poor. The house is now the Sea- 
Policy Olfice, and brings in 150/. The poor, we may suppose, receive 
54/.; but the rest, 962, the wealthier part of the company dispose of, 

Cieave’s Cuarity, 1605.—Two houses, one in Oxford-court, and 
the other in Cannon-street, left for the poor of the company—and let in 
1793, on lease, at 35/., which expired in 1824, Five pounds are given to 
each of seven of the poor. ‘The same gentleman gave 200/. in money for 
the benefit of the poor of the cumpany ; of the application of which, no 
account at all is given. 

ARNOLD’s Rent CuarGe, 1669.—Twenty-six pounds, now secured, 
under the authority of the chancery court, on the Angel Inn, Islington— 
distributed to the poor of the company. 

Bonp’s Rent-cHarGk, [67].—Fifty pounds on No. 8, Bread-street. 
of which the Haberdashers were to distribute 24/. to six poor single aged 
men of the company, and the remainder to their poor generally. ‘This 
rent-charge appears eventually, for some cause or other, to have equalled 
the rent, and possession was in consequence given to the company. Since 
1869, the rent is 2157. In this case, the company have—quite unaccount- 
ably—doubled the 50/, which they were bound to distribute ; and do ac- 
tually distribute to the poor 1004. out of 2152, when, judging by their very 
steady practice, they believed themselves bound only to 50/. This is pure 
generosity. By the way, are there any members of this company burden- 
some to any parish in the kingdom? If so, such parish might as well 
look after the company, and relieve itself, 

Hoxton Aums-uouses, 1658.—This is one of the most inexplicable 
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concerns we have met with—inexplicable in its management we mean— 
_and the most ineffective, compared with the views of the institutor, and 
the very ample funds he left for the fulfilment of those views. 

Rozert Aske’s intentions were to found alms-houses for twenty poor 
single men, free of the Haberdashers, with a pension of 20/. each; and to 
clothe, feed, and educate as many boys as the surplus of the funds would 
permit, at 20/. each. The sum originally left by him was 20,000/; but 
this sum was by others, for the purpose of promoting his wishes, augmented 
to 31,9052. T'wenty-one acres were purchased at Hoxton, on a part of 
which the alms-houses were built ; and nearly 2,000 acres in Kent. The 
income of the charity is now 3,469/. 7s. 2d., and yearly augmenting, from 
the Hoxton land being let on building leases. Now, how is this magniti- 
cent income spent? That is very far from being manifest. Seventeen 
persons are, however, lodged and fed, receive each 8/. a year, and a gown 
every second year; and besides, twenty boys are kept, taught reading and 
writing, and catechized four times a year. And this is all that is known 
of the disposition of an income of 3,469/. 7s. 2d. With this sam, seven- 
teen old men are supported in the lowest style of pauperism, and twenty 
boys in the same miserable state; that is, our readers will observe, at the 
rate of nearly a hundred pounds a head. It is enough to make the good 
Robert Aske turn in his grave. But the company have a surplus of seven 
thousand pounds—-is this a misprint in the reports for seventy thousand ? 
and this 7,000/. or 70,000/. the company are actually laying out in brick 
and mortar—building a palace for seventeen miserable paupers—to prove, 
to ocular demonstration, how munificent are the charitable institutions of 
England. If we are so splendid without, what may be it supposed we 
are within? The seventeen must surely tread on Turkey carpets, and be 
served on plate. 

Trotman’s CuaritiEs, 1663.—Throckmortin Trotman left to the com- 
pany 2,000Z, to purchase land of 100/. a year, and appropriated the said 
1u02. a year, 15/. to the maintenance of a lecture at Dursley, in Glouces- 
tershire ; 80/. to the maintenance of a school in Cripplegate; and the re- 
maining 5/. to the poor of the company. The same gentleman left a 
second 2,000, to be invested in the same way, in land of i100/. a year 
value, and appropriated 20/. to a lecture on Sundays, in the church of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate ; 20/. for another on Thursdays, with 40s. each for 
clerk and sexton ; 6/. for those who took care of the premises; 44. for 
candles during the preaching in winter; 162. to the poor of the parish; 
and 30¢. for the poor of Cam, in Gloucestershire, towards building and 
maintaining an alms-house, or towards setting poor people to work, as the 
company should determine. This 4,000/., however, the company did not, 
as the donor enjoined, invest in land, du¢ themselves borrowed it, and 
mortgaged their own hall, &c., assessed at 300/., and other premises in 
Maiden-lane, Flying-horse-court, Staiuing-lane, and Bunhill-row, the 
rents of which amount to 3617, thus giving a security of 661/., if security 
it can be called, where some part of the mortgage, at least, we may pre- 
sume, is trust property. Of the presumed income of Trotman’s 40002. we 
see 120/. were assigned to certain specific uses, and 80Z. for the mainte- 
nance of aschool. ‘The 120/. are still distributed according to his original 
directions. But the school—what was done about that? One was built 
in Bunhill-row, capable of accommodating two hundred boys, and no less 
than TWELVE, sometimes, of late, have been taught reading, writing, and 
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arithmetic. But will the funds allow of more? On the present securities 
the income of the school must be considered to be 130/., exclusive of the 
premises—the school master’s house is worth at least 70/. a year; and had 
Trotman’s donation been, as he directed, laid out in land, that income 
would not be less than four or five hundred; and such a sum, in common 
equity, the company are hound to expend upon this institution—placed 
too, as it is, in the midst of a population of 50,000, including as many 
miserable and destitute persons as any in London, or more. The account 
we have here given of this school is taken from the commissioners’ first 
report, in which the inefficiency of the school is distinctly attributed to the 
age and incapacity of the master. In the tenth report, published in 1822, 
it is added, * the master is since dead, and under his successor the school 
is regaining a greater degree of efficiency.’ This greater degree of effici- 
ency was not very discoverable last year, when eighteen boys only, and 
some of them not on the foundation, were found in the school-room, and 
nobody, apparently, but a greater boy to superintend them. The present 
master lives in Charles Square, and lets the school-house, and, as it should 
seem, delegates the oflice and duties of master. The Haberdashers have 
appointed a committee to inquire into the state of the school —apparently 
in consequence of the publicity given to the subject, by the publication to 
which we hold ourselves so much indebted. 

Banks’ LeaseHo Lp, !716.—This property consisted originally of seventy- 
two houses in the parish of St. James’s, Westminster, held of the crown ; 
in addition to which were two frecholds in St. John’s, Clerkenwell. The 
rental of the Westminster houses in 1822, in which year the lease expired, 
amounted to 1764/. 4s. The conditions demanded by the commissioners 
of woods and forests, for renewal, were such as the company did not, and 
perhaps could not accede to; and the original endowment of Mr. Banks 
is thus nearly lost—nothing remaining but the freeholds, producing 
45/. 13s. 6d. The company, however, have made ample savings out of 
the leaseholds, amounting, at the time of the inquiry to 54,482/., three per 
cent. consols. Now under what obligations stand the company? The 
payment of 114/.—namely, 12/. to the minister and deacons of the con- 
gregation, held near the Three Cranes; 2/. to the mecting-house, adjoin- 
ing the company’s hall; 50/ to ten poor men and single women, of 
St. Bennett's, Paul’s Wharf; 252. to ten men and women of Battersea ; 
and 25/. to as many in the park, in the parish of St. Mary Overy, South- 
wark. Here then the company have a surplus of above 1,500/. a year, 
and yet the payments have never been augmented a single doit. 

BENEFACTIONS FOR Loans, amounting to 2,5!02, the gifts of eighteen 
different individuals, and intended by them to be lent to young men of the 
company gratis; and a farther sum of 1,010/. on interest, at too high a 
rate perhaps to be covetable. Of the sums thus directed to be lent gratis, 
396/. appear to have been lost—still leaving 2,114/. to be so applied. No 
loans have been made since 1670; but the money has not, of course, lain 
idle for a century and a half. The money was destined for the benefit of 
such as required assistance; and if loans with interest, or without, were 
no longer desirable, became it not the obvious duty of the company, if they 
still held the money and the responsibility of it, to make the best use of it 
in their power, and distribute the proceeds to the relief of indigence of some 
description or other ? 

MisceELLaANgEous Girts.—Of some of these the amount is unknown; 
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but the sum of what is known is 3,054/. The purposes for which these 
sums were destined were, as usual, loans on different conditions—long 
ceased to be granted, or rather to be demanded; exhibitions to poor 
scholars, some of which were suspended, probably at the time of the com- 

any’s embarrassments, and never after renewed, though three or four are 
ikely to be so now, on the recommendation of the commissioners; some 
for sermons; some for the company’s poor, and others for the poor of par- 
ticular parishes—too numerous for us to enter into further detail, and quite 
insignificant compared with our prior statements. The whole, however, 
is trust money, and surely in a well-constitated system of jurisprudence, 
means ought to be found for enforcing, if not the specific, at least some 
analagous employment. 

Take a general glance :—Here is a landed revenue of 13,7992, out of 
which are maintained fifty-three alms-people, and educated, and partly fed 
and clothed, 120 boys—no more. In addition to these ample funds, of 
which so inadequate an use is made, there are surplus sums, amounting to 
80,0001. at the company’s free disposal. Let them bestir themselves ; 
and as they have directed an inquiry with respect to Trotman’s school, 
let them appoint another to consider of the best means for giving efficiency 
to their old and withering charities, and for instituting new and more efli- 
cient ones, such as may realize the general views, if they can no longer 
accomplish the particular directions of the benevolent founders—augment 
alms-houses, liberalize the conditions of them—teach English and useful 
knowledge, and abandon the now idle purpose of confining instruction to 
Greek and Latin, in places, where those who require gratuitous learning, 
are destined to labour and trade. 

We had hoped to include the Southwark charities in the present Num- 
ber; but those of the haherdashers have proved too numerous and too sub- 
stantial for our condensing powers. 





TO A LADY, 


AROUT TO BECOME A MOTHER. 


[From the Freneb.] 


Tis Love, ’tis Love, 
With whom you will adorn the earth ; 
Tis Love, ’tis Love, 

To whom you shortly will give birth! 
Doubt you the truth my verse declares ? 
Who is the child whom Venus bears ?— 

Tis Love! ‘tis Love! 


H.N, 





or 
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DOZING. 


“ Fessum quies plurimum juvat.” 
Dozing very much delights. 


Our corporeal machinery requires an occasional relaxation, as much as 
the steam-engine does the application of oil to its divers springs; and, 
alter a ond-fide slumber, we rise with a freshness equal to that of flowers 
in the best-regulated flower-pots. But dozing must not be confounded 
with legitimate sleep, though frequently tending to the same purpose : it 
may be termed an embryo slumber, that entertaineth the body with the most 

uiescent gentleness, acting on our senses as a sort of mental warm-bath ; 
till, finally, the “ material man” himself luxuriates in tepidity. 

I enjoyed a delicious doze, a week since, in the diuing-room of my uncle, 
Sir Fiddle Fuz. With respect to my uncle, suffice it to say, that he is the 
respected possessor of a turretted mansion in the county of Fuz: duly 
supplied with the ordinary quantum of park, yew-trees, fish-ponds, hounds, 
and domestics. I shall give the reader an adequate description here, in 
order that he may the better estimate the heavenliness of my enjoyment— 
premising that he will not doze himself ere he has read this chapter. 

I said 1 enjoyed a doze at my uncle’s: it was a little between six and 
seven in the evening, and when the half-emptied wine-bottles were gra- 
dually disappearing, amid the mantling shadiness. of the chamber. The 
dining-room itself has a drowsiness about it, arising from its antiquated 
constitution. There is a row of lofty elms fronting the windows, and the 
shivering sunbeams danced very poeticaily through their blossomed twigs. 
On the day alluded to, my uncle, aunt, and a harmless member of parlia- 
ment, dined en famille. Our mastications were soon concluded—my 
aunt retirec—and the bottle circulated among ourremaining trio. I must 
remark, by the way, that my esteemed relative is beset with the spirit of 
vapidity ; whether from the spaciousness of his person, or from the vapoury 
qualities of the “ mens divina,” I have not yet determined. The Roman 
Catholic Question, for a while, gave a lively relish to the departing port ; 
but this gradually melted away in a froth of words. ‘The Corn Laws— 
that everlasting theme for pamphleteering barons—came next. The eyes 
of both host and visitor were momentarily relamed by this hackneyed 
discussion. As for myself, I shrugged more fondly to the back of my 
chair, and amused myself by twisting my thumbs—till a soporific sort of 
cloud stole over me, and the fitful grumble of my uncle’s sonorous voice 
became, to speak poetic?, like a dying echo—or bells upon a far-off wind 
—or anything else in the same way. Oh! reader, didst thou ever doze ? 
—If not, I fairly despair of touching your imagination. There were no 
candles ; the busy flickerings of light from the fire quadrilled along the 
walls; 1 just heard a conclusive grunt from the member; the darkness 
seemed to increase in density; I leaned back—and, like a melting snow- 
ball, relaxed into a doze. ‘hat delectable doze! The wine had deli- 
cately mellowed my brains, my finger-tips were in a glow, and I felt as if 
I was being dipped in a basinful of down. Let no one ridicule this 
grateful homage for a doze: it is a ‘* green, sunny spot” in one’s memory. 
I don’t remember my dream exactly ; there was something like a huge 
bushel of corn, reaching from the ground to the clouds; but I recullect 
nothing else. I felt L was not sleeping; but this increased the felicity of 
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the doze—never was there such a dozing blessedness before. A poodle 
snapped my little finger—and I was startled. I do not mean the least 
intentional disrespect to the clergy, in saying that there are among them some 
occasional most respectable soporific preachers. ‘The sectarians are too 
rigidly inclined to boisterons declamation to allow us a nap when seated 
beneath their echoing rostrum ; they are, for the most part, supplied with 
the THUNDERING-VOCATIVENESS, and are determined nobody shall go to hell 
without having their ears split first —But to return. 

Nothing can be more ungodly than to enter the church with an express 

urpose of dozing there. Arm-chairs, sofas, and beds are the legitimate 
places for dozers. But there is no accounting for that conquering spirit of 
all-besetting drowsiness that attacks us at sundry times and places. It is 
in vain that we lengthen our limbs into an awakening stretch—that we 
yawn with the expressive suevity of yawning no more—that we dislocate 
our knuckle-bones, and ruffle the symmetry of our visage, with a manual 
application: like the cleft blaze of a candle, drowsiness returns again. 
ell, then, what manner of reader is he that hath never sinned by drows- 
ing in church time? Let him read on; and I'll realize by description 
what he has realized by endurance. 

It is after the embodying of a good dinner with ourselves, that doziness 
is most tempting. You have dined at four o’clock to-day. Well, that’s a 
decent Sabbatical hour. After due potations of wine, coffee, &e., your 
gratitude is awakened; and, like a good Christian, you arrange your 
beaver, and walk off steadily to church. Now, remember, I give you 
full credit for your wish to exhibit your external holiness—that you are 
indeed conscious of the reverence that should accompany all your engage- 
ments in the fane of the deity ; and yet I prognosticate that if the Rev. 
Nabob Narcotic happen to preach this evening, you will, of a surety, 
doze—infallibly doze—in the midst of his sermon! — 

‘Tis a summer month, and the very church windows seem labouring 
*with a fit perspiration. Horribly boring—isn’t it? How your hat clings 
to your moistened forehead, and the warm gloves droop from your fingers, 
like roasting chicken! Get as much room as possible ; tenderly pass little 
miss there, and her unbreeched brother, over to their smiling mamma. 
Now you have the balmy corner to yourself! “ Psalms,’’ first lesson— 
second ditto—prayers—thanksgivings—all reverently attended to: there is 
a little dreaminess settling on your lids—your lips begin to close with 
languor; but you have not dozed. Let’s hear the sermon. You are 
seated with tolerable erectness ; and, judging from the steady determination 
of your eyebrows, one would imagine that your eyes would be open for 
the whole of the discourse. But, alas! ‘tis Mr. Narcotic, whose spectacled 
nose is just verging above the crimson horizon of his pulpit.— Awake, 
thou that sleepest!’’ Why, the text is quite opposed to noziness! But 
what of this, if the preacher be addicted to drawling, the weather unob- 
ligingly sultry, and you yourself have gradually been dwindling from 
an uncongenial state of wakefulness into a sleepy calm? ’Tis too much 
for beldame Nature, believe me ! 

@I perceive that you have rubbed the bridge of your nose several times— 
that you have tried to swell forth your eyes with a full round stare at the 
pargen ; but your stoicism “ profiteth nothing.” The sermon is irreligiously 
long ; and you are nodding—in a doze! Whether there be much pleasure 
in a church doze, I am not presuming enough to determine. For myself, 
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1 have found nothing more tantalizing than the endeavour to restrain from 
an occasional doze during church-time. After a certain period, I have 
perceived the parson diminishing, like a phantasmagoric image—all the 
ladies’ black bonnets sinking away, like a cluster of clouds—and (shame 
on the confession!) I have performed head-worship to the front of my 
seat, instead of keeping an immoveable, post-like position, before his 
reverence. However, a church doze is seldom admired by the wakeful. 
Should an embryo snore eseape from one’s nose (and this is possible), some 
old grandam, or an upright piece of masculine sanctity, is sure to rouse 
you: the former will either hem you into awakening shame, or drop her 
prayer-book on the floor; the latter wili most likely thump the same with 
the imperative tip of his boot. How horridly stupid one seems after being 
aroused! The woman. eyes you with the most piquant, self-justifying 
sneer possible ; while all her little imMAcULATES, if she have any, look at 
you like so many hissing young turkey-cocks; and as for the man—bless 
his holiness !—he’d frown you down to Hades at once. 

“ My heart leaps up” when I behold a stage-coach—that snug, panel- 
painted, comfortable, wheel-whirling “thing of life.’ O ye days of 
juvenilian sensibilities—ye eye-feeding, heart-rising scenes of remembered 


felicity !—how glorious was the coach at the school-door! The “oe 


Ajax Mastigoferos never had such a powerful one as the modern Jehu! 
The spokes of the wheels—ihey were handled with admiring fingers! 
‘That Jupiter-like throne, the coach-box—who would not have risked his 
neck to have been seated on it? When all was “ right,” bow eloquent the 
lip-music of coachee! how fine the introductory frisks of the horses’ tails, 
and the arching plunge of the fore-foot—no rainbow-curve ever was. so 
beauteous! ‘* Oh, happy days! who would not be a boy again?” But 
away with my puerilities. I intend the reader to take a doze in that com- 
fortable repository for the person—the inside of a coach. 

With all the reckless simplicity of boyhood, I maintain that travelling 
by coach is by no means the least of our sublunary pleasures. Man is a 
wheelable animal.as well as walking one. Winter is the time for a nice 
inside jaunt. What divine evaporations from the coachman’s muzzle! 
What a joyous creak in the down-flying steps !—and, oh! that comfortable 
alertness with which we deposit ourselves in the padded corner, and fold 
our coat-flaps over our knees, glance at the frosty steam of the window ; and 
then, quite @ /a Tityre, repose our recumbent bodies at our ease ! Such 
momeuts as these are snatches of undefinable bliss. It would appear pro- 
bable, that a coach was a very inconvenient place for a doze: the atten- 
dant bustle, the whip-smacks, bickering wheels, and untranguillizing 
jolis— 

“ Like angels’ visits, few and far between,”— 


are not calculated for sleepiness. Notwithstanding these correlative inter- 
ruptions, a doze in the coach is by no means uncommon, even in the day- 
time. Let us examine this a little more intellectually. 

Suppose a man is returning to his friends, with a mind composed, and 
‘all his business settled.” (By-the-bye, how vastly comprehensive this 
speech is!) Suppose he has entered the coach about four in the afternoon, 
and, by rare luck, finds he is, for the present, the only inside passenger. 
Such a man, I say, will be likely to doze hefore twenty miles have run 
tuider the coach-wheels—speaking [Hisernicé, For the first half-hour, he 
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will be thinking of himself—how many commissions he has performed— 
how many he has left undohe—and how many he intends to do. The 
next, he will probably give to his home attractions—his anxious wife, sat 
musingly round the tea-table—his favourite son George (so like his father) 
—and all the nine hundred and ninety nine pretty nothings we hear of, 
after a brief absence. These will send his heart a long way from the 
coach, and therefore keep him in the full enjoyment of wakefulness. But 
this train of delectable musing is by no means exhaustless. The roll of 
the wheels gradually becomes naturalized to the ear, and the body moves 
in sympathy with the coach ; the road gets very monotonously barren ; the 
lounge in the corner—how suitable then to this solitary languor! Lulted 
here, the traveller for awhile admires the leathern trappings of the coach, 
hums a tune perhaps, and affects a dubious whistle. Meantime the opera- 
tions of doziness have been gently applying themselves. His eye is sated 
with the road and the coach; his hands become stationary on his lap; his 
feet supinely rested on the opposite seat; his head instinctively motions to 
the corner—and he dozes! A doze in the coach is the flower of dozes, 
when you are alone. There, you may twist your person into any shape 
you please, without the fear of discomposing a silken dress, or a nurse- 
maid's petticoats. No boisterous arguments from snuff-taking sexagena- 
rians: all is placid —Eden-like—just as a dozer’s sanctorum ought to be! 
The only thing attendant on the doze of an inside passenger, is the great 
chance of being suddenly aroused by the entrance of company. O tell me, 
ye of the fine nerve, what is more vexing than to be startled from your nest 
by the creaking slam‘of the steps, the bleak winter gales galloping along 
your face, and a whole bundle of human beings pushing themselves into 
your retreat! ‘There is no rose without its thorn, as myriads have said 


before me : 


——*“ O beate Sexti, 
Vite summa brevis SPEM nos vetat inchoare LONGAM !” 


Not all the morose sarcasms of Jubnson, on the pleasures of rural life, 
have ever weakened my capability for enjoying it at convenient intervals. 
His antipathy to the country resembled his contempt for blank-verse—he 
could not enjoy it. I have now moped away a considerable number of 
months in this city of all things—this—this London. ‘ Well?’ Pray 
restrain yourself, reader: J am coming to the point in due season. During 
my metropolitan existence—although 1 am neither a tailor, or any trade, 
or anything exactly—! have never beheld a downright intellectual-looking 
blade of grass. I mean much by an iniellectual blade of grass. The Lon- 
doners—poor conceited creatures!—have denominated sundry portions of 
their Babylon “ fields.” But—lI ask itin all the honest pride of sheer 
ignorance—is there the ghost even of a bit of grass to be seen in many of 
them? [ cannot easily forget my vexation, when, after a tedious walk 
to one of those misnomered “ fields,” I found nothing but a weather- 
beaten, muggy, smoky assemblage of houses of all sizes, circumscribed by 
appropriate filth and abundant cabbage-stumps. Innocent of London quack - 
eries, I strolled forth with the full hope of laying me down on a velvet 
carpet of grass—the birds carolling around me—and, perchance, a flock cf 
lambkins, tunefully baying to their mammas!! Said 1 to myself,” 
when I reached these fields, “ what a fool lam'’ I had contemplated a 
doze on the grass. 
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But leaving all thonghts of disappointment, who will not allow that there 

is something exceedingly delightful in dozing calmly beneath the shade of 

an o’erarching tree ? 

“ recubans sub tegmine fagi.”” 





Of course, the weather should be fine, to admit of this luxurious idleness, 
Let the blue-bosomed clouds be sailing along, like Peter Bell’s boat; let 
the sunbeams be gilding the face of nature, and tinging the landscape with 
multiform hues ; let the breezes be gentle, the spot retired, and the heart 
at ease. Now, go and stretch yourself on the grassy couch, while the 
branches of an aged tree shadow forth the imaged leaves around you. What 
a congenial situation for philosophy—under an old tree, on a sunny summer- 
day! How much more becoming than the immortal tub of the sour- 
minded Diogenes? Who will be able to refrain from philosophizing, 
I repeat it, ;beneath such an old tree? ’Tis at such times that the heart 
spontaneously unbends itself—that the fancy tranquillizes its thoughts— 
and that memory awakens her 


——“ treasured pictures of a thousand scenes.” 


Place the palms of your hands beneath your pole, and survey the skies! 
—calm, beautifully unconscious! Bye gone times, and bye-gone friends 
—the thousand commingling scenes of varied life—how they all recur to 
you now! You fancy you could lie beneath the tree for eternity—so 
soothing is the employment of doing nothing—or field philosophy! Yet, 
to speak correctly, you are doing a great deal ; your imagination is flying 
in all directions—from the death of Cesar to the last cup of congou that you 
took with a regretted friend. What a mystery your existence is! The 
world turns round as gently as ever; the flowers bud into life; and the 
winter nips them. Man lives, thinks, and dies. All very wonderous 
truisms. Well, after a half-hour—or perchance more—you will be gra: 
dually relapsing into a state of soporitic nothing-at-all-ness (the best word 
I can find to express my meaning). May there be some clear little stream 
just behind you, laughing along its idle way !—some chirping birds, sing- 
ing their roundelay—some buzzing flies—you will then be lulled into 
doziness. However, with or without the purling murmur of the brook— 
the joyous warbling of the birds—the busy bustling flies—you will not 
be able to resist the dozing temptations that will steal over you. Your 
eyes will close gently as flower-leaflets— your thoughts die away in 
a heavenly confusion—and then you doze!—neither sleeping nor waking, 
but absolved in delicious dreaminess! O for such a doze! 
Miss Venus was partial to a doze under a tree.—LEcce : 
* * * * *~ 
7 * ¥ ¥ * * 
“ Densaque sideros per gramina fuderat artus, 

Acclinis florum cumulo:—crispatur opaca 

Pampinus, et mites undatim ventilat uvas, 

Ora decet neglecta sopor. 

¥ * * * * 
¥ * ¥ * * * 


Nexa sub ingenti requiescit Gratia quercu.”".—CLAuDIAN. 


There are certain families in the world that exhibit peculiar traits cha- 
racteristic of the stock. Some are renowned for pug-noses : from the 
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grandfather to the thirteenth grandson, you will find an ascending dispo- 
sition about the tip of the nose; and (what seems natural enough) this 
disposition often decreases in a gradual proportion from the first to the last 
of the flock. Others are all notable for certain coloured eyes, hair, and 
small feet ; and some—the most disagreeable specimen of all—are cele- 
brated for surly dispositions. I have known a family of a dozen living 
creatures, where the spirit of surliness was more or less abounding in each. 
They were nicknamed “The Surlys.” But to come to the fact imme- 
diately connected with the subject. Iam in the habit of paying an occa- 
sional visit to a dozing family—from the grey-locked father to the infant 
in the nurse’s arms. What is rather paradoxical, too, they are not remark- 
able for stupidity : several of the sons are authors and magazine retainers. 
Yet I never call in without finding one of the flock dozing. Sometimes 
the sire is bending his head over his bosom, with an emptied wine-bottle 
before him. Sometimes the mother is leant back in her arm-chair, with 
her hands in a supplicatory posture. Sunday evening is the time for these 
dozers. Why (credite Pisones?) I have often entered the room, and 
actually found five or six—all ina doze! Whether dozing, like gaping, is 
catching, let the reader determine for himself. Not to be a dozer among 
dozers, is perfect torture—among the narcotic race above-mentioned, for 
instance; talk to the father, and his answers gradually become more 
fretful, until, out of politeness, you must not pain him by a repetition of 
questions. Try the mother next: she yawns (gentee/y, of course)—cries 
“ O dear me !’’—that’s a broad hint that can’t be mistaken. If, as a last 
resort, you commence an attack on the sons, their hearty intimacy with 
you permits them to drop at once from the colloquy into a doze :—the best 
thing you can do is to sympathize with them. R. M. 





THE EMBARRASSMENTS OF A SHEPHERDESS: 


A RONDO. 


{From the French. } 


____ 


To guard her heart and her flock too 

Is too much for a shepherdess: 
What can a gentle maiden do 
To guard her heart and her flock too ? 
When all the swains her heart pursue, 

And all the wolves her flocks distress, 
To guard her heart and her flock too 

Is too much for a shepherdess, 

H.N. 
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ON READING NEW BOOKS. 


‘* And what of this new book, that the whole world make such a rout about ?’’—STerne, 


I cannot understand the rage manifested by the greater part of the 
world for reading New Books. If the public had fead all those that have 
gone before, I can conceive how they should not wish to read the same 
work twice over; but when | consider the countless volumes that lie 
unopened, unregarded, unread, and unthought-of, 1 cannot enter into the 
pathetic complaints that I hear made, that Sir Walter writes no more—that 
the press is idle—that Lord Byron is dead. If I have not read a book 
before, it is, to all intents and purposes, new to me, whether it was printed 
yesterday or three hundred years ago. If it be urged that it has no modem, 
passing incidents, and is out of date and old-fashioned, then it is so much 
the newer: it is farther removed from other works that I have lately read, 
from the familiar routine of ordinary life, and makes so much more addi- 
tion to my knowledge. But many people would as:soon think of putting 
on old armour, as of taking up a book not published within the last month, 
or year at the utmost. ‘There is a fashion in reading as well as in dress, 
which lasts only for the season. One would imagine that books were, 
like women, the worse for being old;* that they have a pleasure in being 
read for the first time; that they open their leaves more cordially ; that 
the spirit of enjoyment wears out with the spirit of novelty ; and that, after 
a certain age, it is high time to put them on the shelf. This conceit seems 
to be followed up in practice. What is it to me that another—that hun- 
dreds or thousands have in all ages read a work? Is it on this account the 
less likely to give me pleasure, because it has delighted so many others ? 
Or can I taste this pleasure by proxy ? Oram 1 in any degree the wiser 
for their knowledge? Yet this might appear to be the inference. Their 
having read the work may be said to act upon us by sympathy, and the 
knowledge which so many other persons have of its contents deadens our 
curiosity and interest altogether. We set aside the subject as one on which 
others have made up their minds for us (as if we really could have ideas 
in their heads), and are quite on the alert for the next new work, teeming 
hot from the press, which we shali be the first to read, to criticise, and pass 
an opinion on. Oh, delightful! ‘To cut open the leaves, to inhale the fra- 
grance of the scarcely-dry paper, to examine the type, to see who is the 
printer (which is some clue to the value that is set upon the work), to 
launch out into regions of thought and invention never trod till now, and 
to explore characters that never met a human eye before—this is a luxury 
worth sacrificing a dinner-party, or a few hours of a spare morning to. 
Who, indeed, when the work is critical and full of expectation, would 
venture to dine out, or to face a coterie of blue stockings in the evening, 
without having gone through this ordeal, or at least without hastily turning 
over a few of the first pages, while dressing, to be able to say that the 
beginning does not promise much, or to tell the name of the heroine ? 

A new work is something in our power: we mount the bench, and sit 
in judgment on it; we can damn or recommend it to others at pleasure, 
can decry or extol it to the skies, and can give an answer to those who 
have not yet read it and expect an account of it; and thus shew our 
shrewdness and the independence of our taste before the world have had 





* “ Laws are not like women, the worse for being old.”—The Duke of Buckingham’s 


Speech in the House of Lords, in Charles the Second’s time. 
M.M. New Scries.—Vou. 1V: No. 19. D 
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time to form an opinion. Jf we cannot write ourselves, we become, by 
busying ourselves about it, a kind of accessaries after the fact. Thoug d 
not the parent of the bantling that ‘‘ has just come into this breathing 
world, scarce half made up,” without the aid of criticism and pufling, yet 
we are the gossips and foster-nurses on the occasion, with all the myste- 
rious significance and self-importance of the tribe. If we wait, we must 
take our report from others; if we make haste, we may dictate our’s to 
them. It is not a race, then, for priority of information, but for precedence 
in tattling and dogmatising. The work last out is the first that people talk 
and inquire about. It is the subject on the tapis—the cause that is pend- 
ing. Itis the last candidate for success (other claims have been disposed 
of), and appeals for this success to us, and us alone. Our predecessors 
can have nothing to say to this question, however they may have antici- 
pated us on others; future ages, in all probability, will not trovble their 
heads about it; we are the panel. How hard, then, not to avail our- 
selves of our immediate privilege to give sentence of life or death—to seem 
in ignorance of what every one else is full of—to be behind-hand with the 
polite, the knowing, and fashionable part of mankind—to be at a loss and 
dumb-founded, when all around us are in their glory, and figuring away, on 
no other ground than that of having read a work that we have not! Books 
that are to be written hereafter cannot be criticised by us; those that were 
written formerly have been criticised long ago: but a new book is the pro- 
perty, the prey of ephemeral criticism, which it darts triumphantly upon ; 
there is a raw thin air of ignorance and uncertainty about it, not filled up 
hy any recorded opinion; and curiosity, impertinence, and vanity rush 
eagerly into the vacuum. <A new book is the fair field for petulance and 
coxcombry to gather laurels ii—the but set up for roving opinion to aim 
at. Can we wonder, then, that the circulating libraries are besieged by 
literary dowagers and their grand-daughters, when a new novel is an- 
nounced ? ‘hat Mail-Coach copies of the Edinburgh Review are or were 
coveted ? That the Manuscript of the Waverley romances is sent abroad in 
time for the French, German, or even Italian translation to appear on the 
same day as the original work, so that the longing Continental public may 
not be kept waiting an instant longer than their fellow-readers in the Eng- 
lish metropolis, which would be as tantalizing and insupportable as a little 
girl being kept without her new frock, when her sister’s is just come home, 
and is the talk and admiration of every one in the house? ‘To be sure, 
there is something in the taste of the times; a modem work is expressly 
adapted to modern readers. It appeals to our direct experience, and to 
well-known subjects ; it is part and parcel of the world around us, and is 
drawn from the same sourecs as our daily thoughts. ‘I'here is, therefore, so 
far, a natural or habitual sympathy between us and the literature of the 
day, though this is a different consideration from the mere circumstance of 
novelty. An anthor now alive has a right to calculate upon the living pub- 
lic: he cannot count upon the dead, nor look forward with much confi- 
dence to those that are unborn. Neither, however, is it true that we are 
eager to read all new books alike: we turn from them with a certain feel- 
ing of distaste and distrust, unless they are recommended to us by some 
peculiar feature or obvious distinction. [Only young ladies from the board- 
ing-school, or muilliners’ girls, read-all the new novels that come out.) It 
must be spoken of or against; the writer's name must be well known or a 
great secret; it must be a topic of discourse and a mark for criticism—that 
is, it must be likely to bring us into notice in some way—or we take no 
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notice of it. There is a mutual and tacit understanding on this head. We 
can no more read all the new books that appear, than we can read all the 
old ones that have disappeared from time to time. A question may be 
started here, and pursued as far as neediul, whether, if an old and worm- 
eaten Manuscript were discovered at the present moment, it would be 
sought afier with the same avidity as a new and hot-pressed poem, or other 
popular work ? Not generally, certainly, though by afew with perhaps 
greater zeal. For it would not affect present interests, or amuse present 
fancies, or touch on present manners, or fall in with the public egotism in 
any way: it would be the work either of some obscure author—in which 
case it would want the principle of excitement; or of some illustrious name, 
whose style and manner would be already familiar to those most versed in 
the subject, and his fame established—so that, as a matter of comment and 
controversy, it would enly go to account on the old score: there would be 
no room for learned feuds and heart-burniags. Was there not a Manuscript 
of Cicero’s talked of as having been discovered about a year ago? But 
we have heard no more of it. ‘There have been several other cases, more 
or less in point, in our time or near it. A Noble Lord (which may serve 
to shew at least the interest taken in hooks not for being new ) some time 
ago gave 2,000/. for a copy of the first edition of the Decameron: but did 
he read it? It has been a fashion also of late for noble and wealthy per- 
sons to go to a considerable expense in ordering reprints of the old Chro- 
nicles and black-letter works. Does not this rather prove that the books 
did not circulate very rapidly or extensively, or such extraordinary patron- 
age and liberality would not have been necessary ? Mr. Thomas Taylor, 
at the instance, I believe, of the old Duke of Norfolk, printed tifty copies 
in quarto of a translation of the works of Plato and Aristotle. le did not 
choose that a larger impression should be struck off, lest these authors 
should get into the hands of the vulgar. ‘There was no danger of a run in 
that way. I tried to read some of the Dialogues in the translation of Plato, 
but, I confess, could make nothing of it: * the logic was so different from 
our’s!”* A startling experiment was made on this sort of retrospective 





* An expression borrowed from a voluble German scholar, who gave this as an excuse 
for not translating the Critique of Pure Reason into English. He might as well have said 
seriously, that the Rule of Tiree in German was different trom our’s. Mr, Taylor (the 
Platonist, as he was calle!) was a singular instance of a person in our time believing in 
the heathen mythology. He had a very beautiful wife. An impudent Frenchman, who 
cume over to London, and lodged in the same house, made love to ber, by pretending to 
worship her as Venus, and so thought to turu the tables on our plilosopber. I once spent 
an evening with this gentleman at Mr. G. D.’s chambers, in Clifford’s-inn (where there was 
no exclusion of persons or Opinions), and where we had pipes and tobacco, porter, and 
bread and cheese for supper. Mr. Taylor never smoked, never drank porter, and had an 
aversion to cheese. I remember he sliewed with some triumph two of his fingers, which 
had been bent so that be bad lost the use of them, in copying out the manuscripts of Proclus 
and Plotinus in a fine Greek hand. Such are the trophies of human pride! It would be 
weil if our deep studies often produced no other crookedness aud deformity ! I endeavoured 
(but in vain) to learn something from the heathen philosopher as to Plato’s doctrine of 
abstract ideas being the foundation of particular ones, which I suspect has more truth in it 
than we moderns are willing to admit. Another friend of mine ouce breakfasted with Mr. 
D. (the most amiable and zbsent of hosts), when there was no butter, no knife to cut the 
loaf with, and the tea-pot was without a spout. My friend, after a few immaterial ceremo- 
nies, adjourned to Peel’s coffee-house, close by, where he regaled himself oa buttered toast, 
coffee, and the newspaper of the day (a newspaper possessed some interest when we were 
young); and the only interruption to his satisfaction was the fear that his host might sud- 
denly enter, and be shocked at his imperfect hospitality. He would probably forget the 
circumstance altogether. I um afraid that this veteran of the old school bas not received 
many proofs of the archaism of the prevuiling taste ; and that the corrections in bis History 
re the University of Cambridge have cost bim more than the public will ever repay bim 
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curiosity, in the case of Ireland’s celebrated Shakspeare forgery. The 
public there certainly manifested no backwardness nor lukewarmness : the 
enthusiasm was equal to the folly. But then the spirit exhibited on this 
occasion was partly critical and polemical, and it is a problem whether an 
actual and undoubted play of Shakspeare’s would have excited the same 
ferment; and, on the other hand, Shakspeare is an essential modern. 
People read and go to see his real plays, as well as his pretended ones. The 
Juss made about Ossian is another test to refer to. Tt was its being the 
supposed revival of an old work (known only by scattered fragments or 
lingering tradition) which gave it its chief interest, though there was also 
a good deal of mystery and quackery concerned along with the din and 
stir of national jealousy and pretension. Who reads Ossian now? Jt is 
one of the reproaches brought against Buonaparte that he was fond of it 
when young. I cannot for myself see the objection. There is no doubt 
an antiquarian spirit always at work, and opposed to the spirit of novelty- 
hunting ; but, though opposed, it is scarcely a match for it in a general and 
popular point of view. It is not long ago that I happened to be suggesting 
a new translation of Don Quixote to an enterprising bookseller; and his 
answer was,—** We want new Don Quixotes.” I believe I deprived the 
same active-minded person of a night’s rest, by telling him there was the 
beginning of another novel by Goldsmith in existence. ‘This, if it conld be 
procured, would satisfy both tastes for the new and the old at once. I fear it 
is but a fragment, and that we must wait tilla new Goldsmith appears. We 
may observe of late a strong craving after Memoirs and Lives of the Dead. 
But these, it may be remarked, savour so much of the real and familiar, 
that the persons described differ from us only in being dead, which is a 
reflection to our advantage: or, if remote and romantic in their interest 
and adventures, they require to be bolstered up in some measure by the 
embellishments of modern style and criticism. The accounts of Petrarch 
and Laura, of Abelard and Kloise, have a lusciousness and warmth in the 
subject which contrast quaintly and pointedly with the coldness of the 
grave; and, after all, we prefer Pope’s Wloise and Abelard with the modern 
dress and flourishes, to the sublime and affecting simplicity of the original 
Letters. 

In some very just and agreeable reflections on the story of Abelard and 
Eloise, in a late number of a contemporary publication, there is a quota- 
tion of some lines from Lucan, which Kloise is said to have repeated in 
broken accents as she was advancing to the altar to receive the veil : 

“QO maxime conjux ! 

O thalamis indigne meis! Hoc juris habebat 

In tantum fortuna caput? Cur impia nupsi, 

Si miserum facturafui? Nunc accipe penas, 

Sed quas sponte luam.”—PuHARSALIA, lib. 8. 
This speech, quoted by another person, on such an oceasion, might seem cold 
and pedantic; but from the mouth of tie passionate and unafiected Eloise 


it cannot bear that interpretation. What sounding lines! What a pomp, 


and yet what a familiar boldness in their application—* proud as when 
blue Iris bends!” ‘The reading this account brought forcibly to mind what 
has struck me often before—the unreasonableness of the complaint we con- 
stantly hear of the ignorance and barbarism of former ages, and the folly 
of restricting all refinement and literary elegance to our own. We are, 
indeed, indebted to the ages that have gone before us, and could not well 
do without them. But in all ages there will be found still others that have 
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gone before with nearly equal lustre and advantage, though by distance and 
the intervention of multiplied excellence, this lustre may ‘be dimmed or for- 
gotten. Had it then no existence? We might, with the same reason, 
suppose that the horizon is the last boundary and verge of the round earth. 
Still, as we advance, it recedes from us; and so time from its store-house 
pours out an ee succession of the productions of art and genius; and 
the farther we explore the obscurity, other trophies and other land-marks 
rise up. It is only our ignorance that fixes a limit—as the mist gathered 
round the mountain's brow makes us fancy we are treading the edge of the 
universe! Here was Heloise living at a period when monkish indole nce 

and superstition were at their hei oht—in one of those that are emphatically 
called the dark ages ; and yet, as she is led to the altar to make her last 
fatal vow, expressing her feclings in language quite natural to her, but 
from which the most accomplished and heroic of our modern females would 
shrink back with pretty and affected wonder and affright. The glowing and 
impetuous lines which she murmured, as she passed. on, with spontaneous 
and rising enthusiasm, were engraven on her heart, familiar to her as her 
daily thoughts; ber mind must “have been full of them to overflowing, and 
at the same: time enriched with other stores and sources of knowledge 
equally elegant and impressive; and we persist, notwithstanding this and a 
thousand similar circumstances, in indulging our surprise how people could 
exist, and see, and feel, in those days, without having access to our opportu- 
nities and acquirements, and how Shakspeare wrote long after, iv a barba 
rous age! ‘Vhe mystery in this case is of our own making. We are struck 
with astonishment at finding a fine moral sentiment or a noble i image ner- 
vously expressed in an author of the age of Queen Elizabeth; not con- 
sidering that, independently of nature and feeling, which are the same in 
all periods, the writers of that day, who were vencrally men of education 
and learving, had such models before them as the one “that has been just 
referred to—were thoroughly acquainted with those masters of classic 
thought and language, compared with whom, in all that relates to the 
artificial graces of composition, the most studied of the moderns are little 
better than Goths and Vandals. It is true, we have lost sight of, and neg- 
lected the former, hecatise the latter have, in a great degree, superseded 
them, as the elevations nearest to us intercept those farthest off; but our 
not availing ourselves of this ’vantage-ground is no reason why our fore- 
fathers should not (who had not our superfluity of choice), and most 
assuredly ey did study and cherish the precious fragments of antiquity, 
collected together ia their time, “like sunken wrack and sumless treasuries ;"’ 
and while they did this, we need be at no loss to account for any exam- 
ples of grace, of force, or dignity in their writings, if these must always be 
traced back to a previous sonrce. One age cannot understand how another 
could subsist without its lights, as one country thinks every other must be poor 
for want of its physic: i! producti ons. This is a narrow and superficial view 
of the subject: we should by all means rise above it. I am not for devoting 
the whole of our time to the study of the classics, or of any other set t of 
writers, to the exclusion and neglect of nature; but [ think we should 
turn our thoughts enough that way to convince us of the existence of 
genius and learning before our time, and to cure us of an overweening eon- 
ceit of ourselves, and of a contemptuous opinion of the world at large. 
Every civilized age and country (and of these there is not one, but a hun- 
dred) } has its literature, its arts, its comforts, large and ample, though we 
may know nothing of them ; ; nor is it (except for our own sakes) impor- 
tant that we should. 
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Books have been so multiplied in our days (like the Vanity Fair of 
knowledge), and we have made such progress beyond ourselves in some 
points, that it seems at first glance as if we had monopolized every possible 
advantage, and the rest of the world must be left destitute and in darkness. 
This is the cockneyism (with leave be it spoken) of the nineteenth century. 
There is a tone of smartness and piquancy in modern writing, to which 
former examples may, in one sense, appear flat and pedantic. Our allusions 
are more pointed and personal : the ancients are, In this respect, formal and 
prosaic personages. Some one, not long ago, in this vulgur, shallow spirit 
of criticism (which sees every thing from its own point of view), said that 
the tragedies of Sophocles and Aischylus were about as good as the pieces 
brought out at Sadler’s Wells or the Adelphi Theatre. An oration of 
Demosthenes is thought dry and meagre, because it is not “ full of wise 
saws and modern instances: one of Cicero’s is objected to as flimsy and 
extravagant, for the same reason. There is a style in one age which does 
not fall in with the taste of the public in another, as it requires greater 
effeminacy and softness, greater severity or simplicity, greater force or 
refinement. Guido was more admired than Raphael in his day, because 
the manners were grown softer without the strength: Sir Peter Lely was 
thought in his to have eclipsed Vandyke—an opiuvion which no one holds 
at present: Holbein’s faces must be allowed tu be very different from Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s—yet the one was the favourite painter of Henry VIIL., 
as the other is of George LV. What should we say in our time to the 
euphuism of the age of Elizabeth, when style was made a riddle, and the 
court talked in conundrams? ‘This, as a novelty and a trial of the wits, 
might take for a while: afterwards, it could only seem absurd. We must 
always make sone allowance for a change of style, which those who are 
accustomed to read none but works written within the last twenty years 
neither can nor will make. When a whole generation read, they will read 
none but contemporary productions. The taste for literature becomes super- 
ficial, as it becomes universal and is spread over a larger space. When ten 
thousand boarding-school girls, who have learned to play on the harpsichord, 
are brought out in the same season, Rossini will be preferred to Mozart, as 
the last new composer. I remember a very genteel young couple in the 
boxes at Drury Lane being very much scandalized some years ago at the 
phrase in A New Way to pay Old Debts—* an insolent piece of paper’ — 
applied to the contents of a letter—it wanted the modern lightness and 
indifference, Let an old book be ever so good, it treats (generally speak- 
ing) of topics that are stale in a style that has grown “ somewhat musty ;” 
of manners that are exploded, probably by the very ridicule thus cast upon 
them; of persons that no longer figure on the stage ; and of interests that 
have long since given place to others in the infinite fluctuations of human 
affairs. Longinus complains of the want of interest in the Odyssey, because 
it does not, like the Iliad, treat of war. The very complaint we make 
against the latter is that it treats of nothing else; or that, as Fuseli ex- 
presses it, every thing is seen ‘‘ through the blaze of war.” Books of devo- 
tion are no longer read (if we read Irving’s Orations, it is merely that we 
may go as a /ounge to see the man): even attacks on religion are out of 
date and insipid. Voltaire’s jests, and the Jew’s Letters in answer (equal 
in wit, and more than equal in learning), repose quietly on the shelf toge- 
ther. We want something in England about Rentand the Poor-Laws, and 
something in France about the Charter—or Lord Byron. With the 
attempts, however, to revive superstition and intolerance, a spirit of oppo- 
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sition has been excited, and Pascall’s Provincial Letters have been once 
more enlisted into the service. In France you meet with no one who has 
read the New He/oise: the Princess of Cleves is not even mentioned in 
these degenerate days. Is it not provoking with us to see the Beggar's 
Opera cut down to iwo acts, because some of the allusions are too broad, 

and others not understood ? And in America—that Van Diemen’s Land 
of letters—this sterling satire is hooted off the stage, because fortunately 
they have no such state of manners as it describes before their eyes; and 
because, (unfortunately, they have no conception of any thing ‘but what 
they see. America is ‘singularly and awkwardly situated in this Tespect. It 
is a new country with an old language ; - and while every thing about them 
is of a day’s growth, they are constantly applying to us to know what to 
think of it, and taking their opinions from our books and newspapers with 
a strange mixture of servility and of the spirit of contradiction. They are 
an independent state in politics: in literature they are still a colony from 
us—not out of their leading strings, and strangely ‘puzzled how to determine 
between the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. We have naturalized 
some of their writers, who had formed themselves upon us. ‘This is at 
once a compliment to them and to ourselves. Amidst the scramble and 
lottery for fame in the present day, besides puffing, which may be regarded 
as the hot-bed of reputation, another mode has been attempted by ¢rans- 
planting it; and writers who are set down as drivellers at home, shoot up 

great authors on the other side of the water; pack up their all—a title-page 

and sufficient impudence ; and a work, of which the floec?-nauci-nthili- 
pilific ation, in Shenstone’s phrase, is well known to every competent 
judge, is placarded into eminence, and ‘ flames in the forehead of the 

morning sky” on the walls of Paris or St. Petersburgh. I dare not mention 

the instances, but so it is. Some reputations last only while the possessors 
live, from which one might suppose that they gave themselves a character 
for genius: others are cried up by their gossiping acquaintances, as long 
as they give dinners, and make their houses places of polite resort ; 
and, in general, in our time, a book may be considered to have passed the 

ordeal that is mentioned at all three months after it is printed. Immorta- 
lity is not even a dream—a boy’s conceit ; and posthumous fame is no more 
regarded by the author than by his bookseller. * 

This idle, dissipated turn seems to be a set-off to, or the obvious reaction 
of, the exclusive admiration of the ancients, which was formerly the 
fashion: as if the sun of human intellect rose and set at Rome and Athens, 
and the mind of man had never exerted itself to any purpose since. The 
ignorant, as well as the adept, were charmed only with what was obsolete 
and far-fetched, wrapped up in technical terms and in a learned tongue. 
Those who spoke and wrote a language which hardly any one at present 
even understood, must of course be wiser than we. ‘Time, that brings so 
many reputations to decay, had embalmed others and rendered them 
sacred. From an implicit faith and overstrained homage paid to antiquity, 
we of the modern schvol have taken too strong a bias to what is new; and 
divide all wisdom and worth between ourselves and posterity,—not a very 
formidable rival to our self-love, as we attribute all its advantages to our- 





* When a certain poet was asked if he thought Lord Byron’s name would live three 
years after he was dead, he answered, “ Not three days, Sir!” This was premature : it 
has lasted above a year. His works have been translated into French, and there is a Café 
Kiyroa on the Boulevards. Think of a “ Caffé Wordsworth” ov the Boulevards! 
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selves, though we pretend to owe little or nothing to our predecessors. 
About the time of the French Revolution, it was agreed that the world had 
hitherto been in its dotage or its infancy ; and that Mr. Godwin, Condoreet, 
and others were to begin a new race of men—a new epoch in society. 
Every thing up to that period was to be set aside as puerile or barbarous ; 
or, if there were any traces of thought and manliness now and then discover- 
able, they were to be regarded with wonder as prodigies—as irregular aid 
fitful starts in that long sleep of reason and night of philosophy. In this 
liberal spirit Mr. Godwin composed an Kssay, to prove that, till the publi- 
cation of The Enguiry concerning Political Justice, no one knew how to 
write a word of common grammar, or a style that was not utterly uncouth, 
incongruous, and fecble. Addison, Swift, and Junius were included iu 
this censure. The English language itself might be supposed to owe its 
stability and consistency, its roundness and polish, to the whirling motion 
of the French Revolution. Those who had gone before us were, like our 
grandfathers and grandmothers, decrepit, superannuated people, blind and 
dull; poor creatures, like flies in winter, without pith or marrow in them. 
The past was barren of interest—had neither thought nor object worthy to 
arrest our attention; and the future would be equally a senseless void, 
except as we projected ourselves and our theories into it. There is nothing 
I hate more than J do this exclusive, upstart spirit. 

“ By Heavens, I'd rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might J, standing on some pleasant lea, 

Catch glimpses that might make me less forlorn, 

Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 

WoRDswortn’s SONNETs. 


Neither do I see the good of it even in a personal and interested point of 
view. By despising all that has preceded us, we teach others to despise 
ourselves. Where there is no established scale nor rooted faith in excel- 
lence, all superiority—onr own as well as that of others—soon comes to 
the ground. By applying the wrong end of the magnifying-glass to all 
objects indiscriminately, the most respectable dwindie into insignificance, 
and the best are confounded with the worst. Learning, no longer supported 
by opinion, or genius by fame, is cast into the mire, and ** trampled under 
the hoofs of a swinish multitude.’’ I would rather endure the most blind 
and bigotted respect for great and illustrious names, than that pitiful, gro- 
velling humour which has no pride in intellectuai excellence, and no plea- 
sure but in decrying those who have given proofs of it, and reducing them to 
its own level. If, with the diffusion of knowledge, we do not gain an 
enlargement and elevation of views, where is the benefit? If, by tearing 
asunder names from things, we do not leave even the name or shadow of 
excellence, it is better to let them remain as they were; for it is better to 
have something to admire than nothing—names, if not things—the shadow, 
if not the substance—the tinsel, if not the gold. All can now read and 
write equally ; and, it is therefore presumed, equally well. Any thing 
short of this sweeping conclusion is an invidious distinction ; and those who 
claim it for themselves or others are exc/usionists in letters. Every one 
at least can call names—can inveot a falsehood, or repeat a story against 
those who have galled their pragmatical pretensions by really adding to the 
stock of general amusement or instruction. Every one in a crowd has the 
power to throw dirt: nine out of ten have the inclination. It is curious 
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that, in an age when the most universally-admitted claim to public distine- 
tion is literary merit, the attaining this distinction is almost a sure title to 
public contempt and obloquy.* ‘hey cry you up, because you are 
unknown, and do not excite their jealousy ; and run you down, when they 
have thus distinguished you, out of envy and spleen at the very idol they 
have set up. A public favourite is “ kept like an apple in the jaw of an 
ape—first mouthed, to be afterwards swallowed. When they need what 
you have gleaned, it is but squeezing you, and spunge, you shall be dry 
again.” At first they think only of the pleasure or advantage they receive : 
but, on reflection, they are mortified at the superio:ity implied in 
this involuntary concession, and are determined to be even with you the very 
first opportunity. What is the prevailing spirit of modern literature ? To 
defame men of letters. What are the publications that succeed ? Those 
that pretend to teach the public that the persons they have been accus- 
tomed unwittingly to look up to as the lights of the earth are no better than 
themselves, or a set of vagabonds or miscreants that should be hunted out 
of society.t Hence men of letters, losing their self-respect, become 
government-tools, and prostitute their talents to the most infamous pufposes, 
or turn dandy scribblers, and set up for gentlemen authors in their own 
defence. I like the Order of the Jesuits better than this: they made them- 
selves respected by the laity, kept their own secret, and did not prey on 
one another. Resume ithen, oh! Learning, thy robe pontifical; clothe 
thyself in pride and purple; join the sacred to the profane; wield both 
worlds ; instead of twopenny trash and mechanics’ magazines, issue bulls 
and decretals; say not, let there be light, but darkness visible; draw a 
bandage over the eyes of the ignorant and unlettered; hang the terrors of 
superstition and despotism over them ;—and for thy pains they will bless 
thee: children will pull off their caps as thou dost pass; women will cour- 


‘tesy ; the old will wipe their beards; and thou wilt rule once more over 


the base serving people, clowns, and nobles, with a rod of iron! 
W. H. 








* Is not this partly owing to the disappointment of the public ling any defect i” 


their idol? ? 
+ An old friend of mine, when he read the abuse and billingsgate poured out in ceriain 
Tory publications, used to congratulate himself upon it as a favourable sign of the times, 
and of the progressive improvement of our manners. Where we now called names, we for- 
merly burnt each other at a stake; and all the malice of the beart flew to the tongue and 
vented itself in scolding, instead of crusades and auto-da-fés—the nobler revenge of our 
ancestors for a difference of opinion. An author now libels a prince; and, if he takes the 
law of him or throws him into gaol, it is looked upon ss a barsh and ungentlemanly pro- 
ceeding. He, therefore, gets a dirty Secretary to employ a dirty bookseller, to bire a set 
of dirty scribblers, to pelt him with dirt and cover him with blackguard epithets—till he is 
hardly ina condition to walk the streets. This is hard measure, no doubt, and base ingra- 
titude on the part of the public, according to the imaginary dignity and natural precedence 
which authors take of kings ; but the latter are men, and will have their revenge where they 
can getit. They have no longer tieir old sammary appeal—their will mag still be good— 
to the dungeon and the dagger. Those who “ speak evil of dignities” may, therefore, think 
themselves well off in being merely sent to Coventry; and, besides, if they have pluck, 
they can make a Parthian retreat, and shoot poisoned arrows behind them. The good 
people of Florence lift up their hands when they are shewn the caricatures in the Queen’s 
Matrimonial-Ladder, and ask if they are really a likeness of the King? 


M.M. New Series. —Vout. 1V. No. 19. E 
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“6 vou'RE FINED!” 
A TALE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Wa kING the other day in Cheapside, just behind a besmirched, bespat- 
tered pantaloon, which, in spite of a mid-day throng and a mud-encrusted 
street, was eourageously endeavouring to “ pick its way,’ I was going to 
moralize, when it struck me that I would pass the person who wore the 
trowser, and so peep wantonly, as it were, at the countenance of one who 
seemed so fruitlessly careful; and, being well stocked with modern 
assurance, I ventured still farther,—and, “ Sir,” said I, dropping a wag- 
gish look at the sludgy pavement, “ I’m afraid it won’t do!’’—“ What 
won’t do, Sir ?’’ It was an elderly personage wlio spoke, with a countenance 
none of the most prepossessing—in fact, rather cynical than not. “ Ah!” 
continued he, “ my old stage-companion, Mr. Quick, how do you do, Sir?” 
Now it was that I found myself in a nice pickle, having stumbled on a 
comical old quiz, who had borne the travel of the day with me from Cam- 
bridg@ the week ‘before; and had brutally annoyed me, moreover (being 
myself a Cambridge man), with sundry malevolent illustrations of the 
purity which distinguishes university elections there. After having explained 
the awkward sireet rencontre, which I set down wholly to the score of my 
waggish humour, the treatment of my Alma Mater rushed freshly into my 
mind ; and I was just about to exclaim, “ The Morning Herald is decidedly 
wrong in its calculations about Cambridge-men,’’—when he said, “ You 
remember, Mr. Quick, how soon | discovered you to be a lawyer!’’ Here 
was another plaguy reminiscence; for, although we may not feel ashamed 
of our several vocations, we always love to pride ourselves on being men of 
the world, and hate to have people peering into our wherewithals the 
moment we are launched from the office. “ I remember very well, Sir,”’ 
said [, with any thing but a smile.—%“ Aye, and I can tell anybody’s 
business too, Sir, after conversing with them a few minutes; they'll be 
sure to blab eir callingyin sdme way or other.” J neyer had any 
presence 9 r I might have asked this tiresome stranger if he had 
never blab isown. “I tell you what, Sir,” said he; “ did you 
ever eat any soup at Birch’s ?>—because, if you never did, it is time that 
you should; and, if you have, you know its value, and will be glad to eat 
again. If you will goin there, I will tell you a very curious story about 
the peculiarities which attend the conversation of most men, and betray 
their pursuits in life.” So I agreed, glad enough to escape the Cambridge 
eee i and heard his story, which I propose to print as a donne 
bouche. 









“A few days ago,” said my old codger, having acquired a basin of 
Birch’s best, in which Cayenne was luxuriating,—“ a few days ago I fell 
into company with a parson, a lawyer, and a doctor; and, as we were all 
well acquainted, it was agreed that we should sally forth, the next day, from 
the smoke of the metropolis, and spend an hour or two at Richmond. Every 
arrangement being made, I proposed to start by the steam-paeket, which, 
you know, is a delightful conveyance ; but the doctor, who had just been 
reading an account of an American vessel which blew up, positively objected, 
and urged the inside of the coach. ‘I demur to that,’ gaid the lawyer; 
and well he might—for it was a hot August forenoon. But a pleasant 
thought struck me,—and, ‘ How plainly every body may sec that you're 
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a lawyer!’ said { to my demurring friend. Well, this failed to tickle his 
fancy ; for he reptied, ‘ Idefy any man to detect me, if I take the trouble 
to be on my guard.’—‘ Then,’ I returned, ‘ let us, by way of frolic, impose 
a fine of tive shillings on each mutually, who is discovered using expres- 
sions which savour of his particular calling ;’ and, as they were all against 
me, this was soon closed with. The parson declared he should have no 
objection to walk; but this was exclaimed against, as gothic in the ex- 
treme: bat, nevertheless, we strolled on. Six coalheavers on a Hammer- 
smith stage, redolent of swipes and tobacco, and jolting on cheek-by-jowl, 
were the first objects worth seeing; and the doctor jocosely hinted, that 
they were going up to form the New Administration ! Just at this moment 
the off-wheel of a chariot was locked in the near-wheel of » weggon, and 
the former was overset, to the great consternation of an elderly lady and 
her daughter, who were calling upon all their gods to protect them. Luckily, 
they were more frightened than hurt. ‘ I saw the effect of a sad accident, 
indeed, last week,’ said our doctor. ‘ A poor woman, who had been thrown 
from a cart, had the joint of her left shoulder luxated, so that it was with 
the greatest difficulty we could return it: her head was éontused, dhd the 
occipital Here he became conscious of the wonderfully roguish 
turn of visage which I had put on—for he was more particularly addressing 
me. ‘ It’s all over, my dear boy !’ said 1; ‘you may hand over your five 
shillings..—‘ I am of the same opinion! said the lawyer.—‘ And I say,’ 
returned the doctor, ‘ that you ought to be fined for that expression, which 
is quite legal.’ However, not to be too strict, we agreed to let the lawyer 
off; for we might have used much the same kind of speech ourselves. 
Every one loves to pass the last house in Hammersmith, in hopes of seeing 
a little country beyond. We had absolutely passed up to this spot, when 
a debate took place whether a coach should not be instantly mounted. 
‘ Just walk on to Kew-bridge, and then we can take a boat,’ said the 
parson. This was meeting half-way, which all the world yields to ina 
second; and away we went. The next object was a drunken, violent 
fellow, shouting out, ‘ Canning for ever! and, with 
Popery !—* My good friend,’ said the clergyman, ‘| to 
walk quietly home to your wife.’-—* Do you,’ said the sot, gazing 
upon his Mentor with ineffable vacancy,—‘ you go home to your’s!’ Now 
there were reasons which made this remark rather more poignant than 
could have been expected from a peasant ; and, in vulgar phrase, the parson 
was done. However, he soon opened upon us. ‘ Drunkenness is a viee,’ 
said he, ‘ as our good archdeacon said, in his last visitation sermon, which 
no sooner enslaves the body than it corrupts the mind, and deprives us of 
that delicacy which a sober man is ever apt to preserve.’—* Very excellent, 
indeed !’ quoth the doctor; ‘ but you're fined, you know!’ Now the 
poor parson’s recollections had been very painfully revived towards a certain 
exceedingly unpleasant domestic subject, and so he fell easily into the 
snare : but I never saw a man pay a bet with better humour. ‘ Hallo! 
said I, ‘ there goes a tailor!’—* Where—where ?’? was the exclamation. 
And so there was :—a little sort of man, who was gliding on with wa motion 
of the feet so peculiar, as to shew that he was almost too happy in being 
once more able to put one foot before the other. His hands were, more- 
over, in his breeches-pockets. ‘ And how can you tell a shoemaker ?’ 
inquired the simple-hearted curate-—‘ You may commonly discover a 
knight of Crispin,’ returned I, ‘ by his talk ; he will discourse you loudly 
.of politics, and after a certain course, too, which you never hear from any 
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other brotherheod.’ We now proceeded forward in high spirits, privately 
complimenting ourselves on the acquisition of a wonderfully good appetite 
for food. I was very cheerful, and told them Henry Dundas’s story of the 
tailor resting himself; till, at length, we made Kew-bridge, and beckoned 
a boat. When the waterman appeared, I told Mathews’s definition of a 
waterman, to make a laugh——” 

Here the Cayenne occasioned such acute titillations in my friend’s 
throat, as to threaten both his story and life together. However, like the 
canon in Gil Blas, he was sure to recover; and I asked him to tell me the 
story of Mathews’s waterman; and then he went on again, as you shall 
hear. 
“ What! not know the definition of waterman? ‘ What's the 
reason they call you a waterman, Jack?’ said Mathews.—‘ Vy, Sir, L 
suppose it’s ‘cause I opens the coach doors.’ Well, we got into the boat, 
and away we rowed. The man at the oars had sustained a severe mishap 
a few days before, which did him at least one good : it served him for talk to 
his customers as long as he pleased afterwards. Jt was not long before we 
were,Made acquainted with it. ‘As IL was a-pulling up—just as it might 
be now, gentlemen—the tide was very strong down-stream—there comes.a 
boat, right a-~head, full of young chaps; and, if you'll believe me, gentle- 
men, it rann’d right down upon us, and staved in the head of my boat 
here. Well, I could get no redress; and so away I goes to my lawyer, 
and he advised me not to go to law about it—for there'd be no knowing 
how the matter would turn out ; and soI had it mended—but I can’t think as 
all that can be right.’ The lawyer had forgotten the grassy banks and sunny 
stream, in the complaint which this young Thames imp was pouriag forth ; 
and it was evident that some mighty effort of language was about to break 
forth. ‘ My good boy,’ said my legal friend, ‘there is no injury, according 
to the law of this country, ‘ which is not capable ofa.remedy. You might 
have recovered damages for this hurt to your vessel.’ The doctor could 
hardly contain himself; but, like giving an unrulyyfish the line, he resolved 
nto cold hi ‘Hem!’ said he very gravely, ‘ are yousure that an 
action coul for this damage? It seems to me to be quite an acci- 
dent; and, ents, the boys only were to blame. —‘ According to the 
peculiar character of the mischief or trespass, case will lie,’ said the lawyer, 
in reply. ‘ It would cost some time to point out to you and this good 
youth here the distinction between consequential and direct injury—be- 
tween cases where the damage proceeds immediately from the instrument 
which occasions it > I had heard the early part of the history, but 
had fallen into a reverie, thinking wholly of Stevens’s ‘ Bull’em and 
Boat’em’—where, you remember, the bull loosed a vessel from its moor- 
ings, by which it was swamped; and an action was brought against the 
owner of the bull. But the learned rhetoric of my neighbour perfectly 
aroused me; and, while I could scarcely help a violent outbreak of langh- 
ter at the doctor's arch visage, [ thought we had been quite sufficiently 
entertained with LA W, Law. ‘So the damages,’ said J, ‘ are just a 
crown, which you, for talking law, must lay down.’ I told you that the 
doctor paid his bet cheerfully. Now I never saw a man do it with less 
good humour than the unfortunate person whom we had just fined. He 
was truly piqued and vexed. 

“ We had now attained Richmond, discharged the waterman, mounted 
the steps which lead into the uncleanly town, debouched to the right 
(where old Father Thames voyages it so beautifully, to the delight of the 
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hill-folk), and possessed ourselves of a room, where we were in momen- 
tary expectation of some nice viands, and fair Calcavella or Bucellas. Din- 
ner bei: g served up, the clergyman said grace, and we were seated. But 
we had scarce devoured the first slice, before our friend the lawyer (I did 
not think there bad been such profligacy in man!) actually urged a fine 
upon the parson for saying grace, as part of his profession! A duplex 
murmur of *‘ No, no!’ proceeded from me and the doctor; upon which the 
proposer of the fine, most unluckily for him, blattered forth, that to be 
sure he would be the last man in the world to have every thing ‘ strictis- 
simi juris ;’ and this sentence he rounded with an emphasis which would 
have roused the weakest intellect from the fattest tureen of turtle. ‘ Coun- 
sellor, we don’t want to have things s¢rictissimé juris ; but, really, we 
have been bred up with a decent knowledge of Latinity, and are not quite 
innocent of legal phrase ; so you must help pay for the Bucellas—five shil- 
lings, if you please,’ said I. 

**O votary of Whitbread, of Meux, of Barclay, of Goding, of anybody, 
whose ale or porter has administered to the sensuality of your cogporal 
man, did you ever ask at a strange place for good beer, and were:damnified 
with bad ? * Have you got any good ale, waiter ??>—‘ Oh, yes, Sir! some of 
our own brewing.’—‘ Let us have some.’ We tasted this precious nectar, 
and were instantly elevated in the spirit, but quite the wrong way. ‘* This 
fellow ought to be prosecuted,’ uttered the fierce lawyer; ‘ an indictment 
will assurediy lie for vending such drugs as these: let us have the landlord 
up.’ That was one fine, most absolutely. When I was in Khorassan,’ 
said a swarthy stranger at a side-table, ‘ what would I not have given for 
such beer as this, bad as it is!’—* Very lucky for you, Sir, you were not 
of our party !’ thought I ; ‘ you would have been fined most unmercifully 
for being a traveller.’ I always act upon the principle of shewing no 
mercy whatever to travellers; for they’re off 2,0U0—aye, 10,000 miles 
from you in a moment, where you can’t unite with them any better than 
poor Lord Eldon with an improvement-bill, or an ultra Tory with a violent 
Whig. ‘Shameless stuff, indeed !’ said our doctor, still harping upon the 
ale; this is the very liquor to give a man the deadliest dyspepsia: I was 
present at the opening of a person 

“« Having collected ten shillings (the doctor having been calmly fined for 
the last slip) towards a bowl of punch, we agreed to dissolve the agreement 
after this—my friends being convincingly satisfied that there is extreme 
difficulty in avoiding the technicalities of a profession in common conver- 
sation.” 





My acquaintance, having finished his story and bis soup, rose to go; 
and, after the usual compliments, we each went our way. But it never 
struck me to ask what tribe he belonged to, or whether he acknowledged 
any; sure it is that I could not learn from his converse anything of him 
further than that he was a complete citizen of the world; and, for want of 
presence of mind, I feel quite certain that I shall never be able to imitate 
him. Who knows but he might have been Sir Walter Scott! ! 
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THE ** MAMMALINGA-VODA.” 


Amon the heaps of worm-eaten and dusty manuscripts which fill the 
shelves of the store and lumber-rooms of the metropolitan palace at Yassy, 
in Moldavia, and, thus negligently preserved, form the only historical 
records of the country, some papers are to he met with of very extraor- 
dinary curiosity ; and the following narrative of the strange and romantic 
vicissitudes incident to the private and public life of the well-known Hos- 

dar Joann, or Yanacki, surnamed Mammalinga-Voda, which was 
found so late as 1817, by an English gentleman, officially employed in 
Moldavia and Wallachia, may not be devoid of interest and entertain- 
ment to the general reader. 

Yanacki was a Greek, of humble origin, born in a village of Roomelia, 
where his father had spent his life in the obscure condition of a common 
labourer. He came to Moldavia in 1722, at an early age, attracted by 
the resources of all kinds with which that country is ever supposed to 
abound, and in the hope of acquiring a fortune, which abler adventurers 
before him had succeeded in realizing. 

He made his début at Yassy, the capital of the principality, in the 
modest capacity of a caviar-dealer, and opened a shop in one of the 
obseurest districts of the town, which he stocked with all those provisions 
so greatly in requisition during the days of religious fasting, and when 
every thing which bears the semblance of meat is held in due sacred horror ; 
and, with some liberality of disposition, he combined a cheerfulness in the 
manner of attending to the calls of his customers, which, in the course of 
a few years, made him one of the most popular and thriving dacca/s* of the 
town, and assured him custom even from distant parts of it. 

On one of the most sultry days of August, a pocr Turk, covered with 
dust, and apparently exhausted from the fatigues of a long journey, seated 
himself on the rude steps of Yanacki’s shop-door, evidently incapable of 
further exertion, and with an exterior which announced great poverty and 
dejection. The baccal, with his usual good-nature, invited him to come 
and rest in a cool part of the inside; aad, after having spread out on the 
brick floor a clean mat for the wearied Turk, laid before him some refresh- 
ments, consisting of his best caviar and preserved olives, with some bread, 
fruit, and a glass of brandy. Hussein (which proved to he the Turk’s 
name) ate and drank sparingly, then stretched himself out on the mat, and 
fell asleep. He soon awoke, with symptoms of a burning fever; and 
Yanacki, taking compassion on his destitute condition, made up a bed for 
him in his own house, and had him attended, at his own expense, by one of 
the ablest medical men in the city. The Turk remained three weeks confined 
with an acute disorder; during which time he received from Yanacki every 
attention and care which his situation required. Having finally recovered 
his health and strength, he proceeded to the business which had brought. 
him to Yassy, and soon after returned his thanks to the Greek for his 
kindness, assuring him that he would not forget to requite it, if at any 
future time he had it in his power to do so. He then took his departure 
from the Moldavian capital. 

It is a well-known fact, to those who have had sufficient opportunity to 














e . . . . 
The dealers in caviar, olives, and grocery are so called in Turkey. 
+ The Turks are not forbidden the use of spizits, thouga many abstain from them 
through mere excess of devotion. 
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observe and become well acquainted with the Turks, that one of the most 

inent features of their national character is a peculiar susceptibility to 
the sentiment of gratitude. A service rendered to a Turk, be it ever so 
trifling, is not known to have been ever forgotten, though the benefactor 
may have happened to belong to any other religion than his own. 

Fifteen years had elapsed since Hussein bade adieu to the Baccal of 
Yassi, and his existence was probabiy long since forgotten ; when, on a 
Sunday morning, Yanacki was suddenly summoned to appear before the 
hospodar. The baccal felt conscious of no particular cause which should 
bring on him the unrequired and unexpected honour of an audience from 
the acting sovereign of the country. But it was his duty to obey ; there- 
fore, he instantly prepared to follow the messenger to court. He appeared 
before the presence with all the due demonstrations of humility and 
respect, and was addressed in a tone of sternness and severity by his high- 
ness, who made known to him the arrival of a special messenger from Con- 
stantinople, bearer of an order from the grand vizier, by which he (the 
hospodar) was enjoined to cause a strict search to be made at Yassy after 
the Baccal Yanacki, who, if found alive, was to be instantly sent to 
Tsarigrad. 

The alacrity with which the Greek functionaries, under the Turkish 
governinent, attend to the least of its dictates, did not fail to manifest itself 
on the present occasion. Yanacki was neither suffered to provide himself 
with any of the necessaries with which a traveller in Turkey ought to be 
prepared, nor even allowed to return home for the purpose of making 
known his approaching departure to his wife. His mind was seized with a 
kind of stupor; and he was hurried away into a post-caroutsa, atterfded 
like a prisoner by some guards, and almost insensible for a time of what 
was going on around him. Every circumstance seemed to announce that 
his last day was at hand; and yet, when he had fully recovered the power 
of reflection, he could not conceive why the life of so insignificant an indi- 
vidual as himself, if aimed at, should not at once have been taken from 
him at the place of his residence, instead of being required to serve as an 
example at a distant city, in which he supposed be was wholly unknown. 
Full of these perplexing thoughts, he arrived at Constantinople, and was 
immediately conveyed to the public residence of the grand vizier. 

The system of the Turkish ministers has ever been free from those unne- 
cessary formalities and often insulting affectation of importance, by which 
the presence of high functionaries belonging to states which boast of civili- 
zation, and a proper sense of the rule of true good breeding, is rendered 
inaccessible even upon occasions of the most urgent necessity. In ‘Turkey, 
the gates of every man in office, and the doors of his audience-room, are 
open to the people of all ranks from sunset to sunrise ; and, from the grand 
vizier down to the most insignificant delegate of authority, each commands 
the respect due to his station by the gravity of his manner, and the dignity 
of his deportment; and, by this means alone, he entrenches himself 
against the encroachments of familiarity.* 

When Yanacki was brought before the viceroy of the empire, his name 
was proclaimed ; and the vizier, having cast his eyes on him, bade him 
wait. The business to which he was at the moment attending having 
been gone through, he ordered every one out of the room, with the only 
exception of Yanacki, whom he desired, when they were left by them- 





* With a little aid, perhaps, superadded ftom the bustinado and the bowstring. —Ep, 
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selves, to approach, and endeavour to recollect, by looking at his features, 
whether they had-ever been known to him. But the Greek having excused 
himself for shortness of memory, the vizier then reminded him of a poor 
Turk, whom he had so many years before received into his shop at Yassy, 
and treated with kindness. 

In Turkey, where all are equally slaves to one master, no distinction of 
ranks exists, except that which is conferred by the temporary investment 
of authority. The advantages of birth, and of exclusive rights and privi- 
leges, are as inconsistent with the spirit of the nation, as they would be 
incompatible with the absolute power of the sovereign. 

The vizier here spoken of (for it was Hussein) had, perhaps by the 
mere effects of chance, risen, as we have seen, from the very lowest condi- 
tion in life, and had reached a station in the empire to which the sovéreign 
authority (the only hereditary power in Turkey) is alone paramount.*— 
But to resume our narration. 

When Yanacki discovered that his poor, long-forgotten friend was now 
transformed into the eminent personage before him, he prostrated himself 
to the ground, and besought the vizier, for the sake of the past, to spare 
his life. 

“ Arise,” said the viceroy mildly to him; “ I have not called you hither 
for the purpose of doing you any harm; far from it; and woe be to him 
who would dare touch a hair of your head! What I had to communicate 
to you could not be said otherwise than verbally, and my intentions 
required your presence in the capital. Yon once saved my life; and you 
did it in a manner which has sliewn me that you are a good man, and 
which commands my acknowledgments. For years before I reached my | 
present station, f was constantly employed in distant parts, and therefore 
unable to give you any token of my remembrance ; but now that I have 
it in my power to do so, it is my business to reward your former charity. 
Know, then, that—baccal as you say you still are—I destine you to the 
hospodarian throne of Moldavia. You shall be clothed and fitted out at 
my expense in a manner suited to the dignity to which you are about to 
be elevated, and your slightest wants, and even your wishes, shall be 
strietly attended to, by my haznadar,t+ as commands. 

It was in vain that the poor baccal protested his incapacity to {fill the 
high functions about to be assigned to him, and his profound ignorance in 
the management of public affairs. The vizier bid him take example of 
himself, and assured him that his task was not so difficult as he imagined ; 
and Yanacki, finding his new patron resolute, submitted at last to his will, 





* The history of Mehemmed-Alli Pasha, the present well-known and much spoken-of 
ruler of Egypt, affordsa striking instance of the continuation of the system in the Ottoman 
empire. He rose from a condition equally obscure with the Vizier HusseYn, and, for 
some years, was employed at Salonica by our late consul of that place, Mr. Charvaud, in 
the menial capacity of yassaktshee, or house-messenger. In this service he gained some 
money, whith enabled him to rise to less humble employment ; and he continued advanc- 
ing in rank until he was created a pasha of three-tails, and finally entrusted with the 
important mission of undermining the authority of the beys in Egypt, and destroying the 
power of the Mameluks. His success enabled him, in the course of a few years, to 
assume ihe undivided government of that kingdom, whose welfare, it must be confessed, he 
has not ineffectually laboured to combine with the furtherance of bis private interest. The 
annals of the Ottoman empire afford numberless instances of obscure individuals being 
raised to the highest dignities; but, in stating this, it is necessary to add, that, as places 
under the Turkish government are purchasabie, the promotion of individuals is consi- 
derably assisted by gifts of money to those from whom it may depend. 

+ Private treasurer. 
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but not without reluctance. Indeed, this single act of the viceroy’s raised 
him at once to the very pinnacle of Greek pride and ambition. The hos- 
podarian thrones of Moldavia and Wallachia are objects of such covetous- 
ness among the members of a few families, who have thought proper to 
consider them as their exclusive property, that no sacritice is generally con- 
sidered too great, no expedient too extravagant, provided it conduces to the 
glory of heing seated in them for a time, and of exercising the short-lived 
semblance of kingly power. 

In 1737, the Baceal Yanacki was, with customary pomp, admitted to 
the sultan’s presence, and actually received from the imperial hands the 
investiture of sovereign authority, with the title and attributes of Prince of 
Moldavia. When his nomination became known, the boyars were thrown 
into consternation. This corps of nobility had, with a vast share of pre- 
tension to exclusive rights, been actually suffered to enjoy certain privileges, 
which, with the property they possessed in the country, gave them some 
influence in the administration of public affairs. Arrogant in their dispo- 
sitions, as well as servile, they became intractable or docile, in proportion 
to the energy or weakness they discovered in the character of the hospo- 
dars, who were, every two or three years, sent to govern their country ; 
and it may be supposed that the announcement of Yanacki, whom they had 
seen but a few weeks before as an obscure baccal in their own capital, was 
by no means calculated to give them satisfaction. No objection, probably, 
would have been made against his late condition, had he now come as a 
perfect stranger into the country; but to submit to be governed by a man 
who had been for years seen daily, by the inhabitants of Yassy, exercising 
a mean trade, was a thing to which they could not make up their minds. 
As they had not the means, however, of opposing effectually the sultan’s 
choice, they prepared a system of annoyanee by which they hoped to 
disgust Yanacki himself from power, and force him tothe relinquishment of 
it. The appellation of Mammalinga-Voda* was bestowed on him, and 
by it he was, in the sequel, regularly designated. 

Yanacki was unfortunately destitute of that natural quickness of intellect 
peculiar to the majority of his nation, and of course wanted all knowledge, 
as well as experience, in the administration of public affairs. The hostility 
which met him on every side he found it difficult to contend against; and 
things went on in a state of confusion for a long time. Allhis orders were 
disobeyed, kis decrees remained unnoticed, and his threats treated with 
derision. ‘The hoyars would not co-operate with, but, on the contrary, 
declared to his face their intention to worry and annoy him. He wrote, at 
last, to his patron, the grand-vizier, stating all his grievances, supplicating 
that he might be allowed to withdraw from the exercise of functions for 
which he felt himself so little qualified. The vizier sent him, hy the same 
messenger, a gold-mounted hangiar, or dagger, on which these words were 
engraved : “ Make use of this, and you will be obeyed.” 

Upon the receipt of this extraordinary present, the meaning of which he 
guessed but too well, Yanacki held long council with himself; and finding 
that he was forced, against his will, to continue in an office which placed 
him in opposition with the whole country, he determined on a blow whjch 
should at least end the state of suspense and controversy in which he was 
existing. Accordingly, he announced a banquet at court, to which he 
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invited thirty of the most refractory boyars, with their wives. The best 
wines were served round to the guests in abundance, until the liquor 
completely removed from their minds all possibility of suspicion. After 
dinner, the ladies were invited to withdraw with the princess into the 
haremm, or female apartments ; and the men were requested to go, one 
after another, into a washing-closet, situated at the extremity of a suite of 
rooms, for the purpose of performing the ablution which, in this country, 
as in all other parts of Turkey, follows every meal. On entering the closet 
singly, the door was instantly shut, and the boyar was seized by twelve 
men stationed inside; a towel was thrown round his face, to prevent his 
calling out, and he was handed over to six executioners in a further room, 
where he was instantly beheaded. The preparations had been made so 
well, and the boyars bad taken so much liquor, that nothing occurred to 
disturb this memorable execution, which was completed on the whole 
thirty individuals, in the course of half an hour. After this, the hospodar 
entered the harem, and conversed with the ladies gaily, telling them 
that he had forbidden their husbands to appear until he should have 
made a proposal which he trusted might be acceptable to them. The 
caeadiapebbiebe was now ushered in, and, having taken his seat,* 
referred a case to him which concerned the ladies present, and relative to 
which he required instant decision. ‘“ Should each of these ladies,” said 
he, “ have suddenly lost a worthless husband by my orders, do you not 
think it would be incumbent on me to replace him instantly by another ?” 

The archbishop assented, and the women began to look serious. 

“ Then, ladies,” added the hospodar, “ the case is such as I have men- 
tioned. Your hushands have, within this hour, paid, with the for- 
feiture of their heads, the crimes of disobedience, from which I have long 
endeavoured in vain, by other means, to recal them. But yow shall have 
no reason to complain of me. It is my duty to replace your husbands by 
others, and not suffer you to depart as widows “ a house which you 
have this day entered as married women. Thirty of my itsh-oglans (pages) 
have been selected to take the places, titles, and fortunes (which they are 
to inherit, if they find no children previously existing) of your late hus- 
bands. They are all handsome young men, and none of them has reached 
yet the age of twenty-five. ‘The archbishop has been summoned here by 
me for the express purpose of performing the nuptial ceremony.” 

At this moment the itsh-oglans were introduced, one of whom was 
assigned to each “ disconsolate’’ widow, and the marriage service was per- 
formed over the whole thirty couple. 

Whether the ladies who figure in this history had more reason to mourn 
over their losses, or to rejoice in their new acquisitions, is a point which 
the historian has not taken the trouble to enlighten us upon. As to the 
Hospodar Yanacki, after this extraordinory act of authority, he governed 
his province, without further obstacle, for three years; at the end of which, 
his patron the grand vizier being dead, he was recalled from office. He 
then retired to a delightful spot on the borders of the Thracian Bosphorus, 
where the remainder of his days would have been spent in uninterrupted 
happiness, had his conscience been perfectly free from the pangs with 
which the recollection of his former severity now and then disturbed the 
enjoyment of it. WwW. 





* The only ‘ subject,” besides the sons of hospodars, who is allowed the privilege o” 
being seated in the prince’s presence. 
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THE CARLTON-HOUSE PICTURES, 


THERE are several reasons why a sober estimate of the character and 
merits of the Carlton House Collection of Pictures should be placed on 
record at this time. In the first place, it has for many years been held 
up as the very best collection of its kind in Europe. Secondly, it has, 
until lately, been almost entirely excluded from the public eye, and will 
soon be once more withdrawn from it, probably never to meet it again. 
Further, it displays, in a very marked manner, the peculiar habits of taste 
indulged in, in this particular, by a Personage about whom we are glad to 
collect all that can with certainty be known. 

We must entirely approve of one principle on which this collection has 
been formed, mate: & that of comprising a particular class and school of 
works exclusively, or nearly so; since a private collection, formed on any 
other principle, must be altogether without value and effect as a collection, 
because it can scarcely be made to convey an adequate notion of the 
characteristic powers and qualities of any one master, much less of any one 
school. 

The Carlton House collection is confined almost exclusively to the 
Flemish and Dutch schools; and, in proof of the necessarily imperfect 
nature of any private collection, though it comprises a splendid selection 
from the abovenamed schools, it altogether fails in conveying an adequate 
notion of several of the most distinguished ornaments of those schools. It 
is, for instance, strikingly deficient in the works of Rubens—and espe- 
cially in his historical and poetical ones; and it is poor even in the por- 
traits of that other glory of the Flemish school—Vandyke. In fact, it is 
rich in the works of ove great master alone—Rembrandt; and its other 
attractions consist chiefly in the productions of that highly amusing and 
meritorious, but assuredly inferior, because merely mechanical class of 
artists, the copiers of the rea/ and sé7//-life of Dutch interiors, &c.—the 
Dows, Mieris’s, A. Vandevelde’s, Da Hooge’s, and the rest. It must not 
be supposed that we would class such admirable reflectors of nature as 
Teniers, Ostade, Metzu, Jan Steen, and the Flemish landscape painters, 
P. Potter, Ruysdael, Hobbima, Berghem, &c. with the abovenamed 
mere copyists of her particular features. But the most striking works in 
this collection, next to the Rembrandts, and those which have evidently 
been chosen as the most striking, belong to the merely mechanical class 
alluded to. 

Assuredly we have nothing to say against all this. No one has a right 
to carp at the taste of another, or its exercise, provided they are confined 
within private limits; and it were hard indeed if a king might not gratify 
his, where the meanest of his subjects enjoys that privilege. We there- 
fore premise the above general account of this collection, because thus it 
is, not because we would have it otherwise. The collection is, in many 
respects, worthy of high admiration; though the mere fact of its being the 
result of a king’s taste, has not yet persuaded us (as no doubt it has many 
of his courtiers) that it is the finest of all possible collections—to sa 
nothing of actual ones—and that in fact it includes at least half a dozen of 
the finest productions of Raffaelle’s pencil ! 

The leading features of this collection consist, as we have hinted akove, 
of the Rembrandts; and these we shall notice first, as circumstances 
do not make it advisable to pursue any regular or numerical arrangement 
of the works. 

F 2 
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Undoubtedly, the Adoration of the Magi, by Rembrandt, is the finest 
work in this gallery. It is in fact a stupendous production—rich in all 
the highest qualities of this extraordinary artist's pencil, and with nothing 
in either the subject or the execution to counteract the prodigious effect of 


those qualities. Let those who doubt that Rembrandt was the most poeti- 
cal of painters, look at this work, and deny (if they dare) that it includes 
all the higher qualities of poetry—trath; simplicity, grandeur, dignity, 
mystery—and all these displayed in connexion with, or rather through 
the medium of, another quality scarcely less poetical, namely, that asto- 
nishing and intuitive power of execution, which is as much the natural 
gift of the poet or painter as his imagination and sensibility are, and which 
is, generally speaking, quite as often the exciting cause of our admiration 
at his efforts. The scene of this picture is the Interior of a Stable or 
Barn, of the rudest and most rustic kind. It has even a character of 
modern rusticity about it, which is far from producing an anomalous or 
mischievous effect ; but which, on the contrary, brings the subject more 
home to our feelings than any other arrangement could possibly do; just 
as the merely clownish and rustic appearance of the Shepherd Boy does, 
in the same artist’s incomparable production, Jacob’s Dream. The scene 
is lighted from one point alone, so as to gain that concentrated effect of which 
Rembrandt was so fond; and the composition is divided into three com- 
partments—a centre, or principal group—a secondary, or side group—and 
the figures composing the back-ground. The first group comprises the 
Virgin and Child, surrounded by several figures in the act of adoration, 
&c. The principal of these figures presents a fine and striking example of 
that effect of light which Rembrandt occasionally produces in a way in 
which no other artist ever attempted to produce it, and by a means which 
has been scarcely at all remarked upon by his critics. The principal 
points of the jewelled coronet of the figure in question are made so literally 
prominent—they are thrown so much into actual relief above the canvas, 
that they not merely seem to reflect a brilliant white light, but they 
actually do reflect it ; so that the dazzling effect of these points is not an 
illusion of the pencil, but a reality. ‘The same thing occurs in other parts 
of the picture, though in an inferior degree. The secondary group con- 
sists of two persons merely—one approaching in the act of dignified won- 
der and admiration; and tle other standing motionless by his side, 
affording a fine contrast of mere animal repose. The whole of the 
expressions of this front department of the picture are also singularly 
fine in their way : though justly to appreciate and sincerely approve them 
requires a somewhat more full reliance on the bare simplicities of nature 
than our present taste can boast. There is no elegant inanity here—no 
effeminate striving and hankering after artificial refinement—no finical 
fining down of the mere men and women with which our world is peopled, 
into sylphs of the air and sylvans of the grove. In short, “ not to speak 
it profanely,” the Infant of Rembrandt's Adoration of the Magi is a 
mere blubbering baby ; the Virgin Mother is no better than a handsome 
milkmaid ; and the Magi themselves are a set of pampered, gross-feeding, 
carnivorous looking persons, endued indeed with all the mere external 
dignity of air and action, which high station always more or less creates, 
but in other respects as little sublimated as the meanest of their 
attendants: for as all the noticeable difference between the great and the 
little consists in the greater degree in which the former are enabled to give 
the rein to their appetites and passions, so the more intellectual nature of 
their habits and pursuits (if indeed they de more intellectual) is at the 
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very least counterbalanced, in its effects on that only external symbol of 
intellect, the face; and, accordingly, the expression of intellect in the 
couutenance is at least as conspicuous in the low as in the high. If Rem- 
brandt did not know this by experience and observation, he did by 
instinct—which is ten times better: and he painted accordingly. He 
dared to paint men and women as they are; or rather, he did of dare 
to paint them as they are not. 

With the exception of the above, and one other very early and inferior 
picture of Rembrandt, all his others in this collection are portraits; but 
they are all of the very first class. ‘The most valuable and interesting is 
one of himself. In point of execution it unites finish and facility in a 
very remarkable degree; the colouring is rich, and the shadows deep and 
grand ; and in respect to expression, nothing can be finer or more charac- 
teristic ; the eyes seem to look out into vacancy, as if in search. of some 
of those imaginary effets of light, by the production of which this artist 
so marvellously distinguished himself from all others; while, in all other 
respects, the face is marked by nothing but that unaffected simplicity, 
and that unpretending truth, and even homeliness, which pervade the 
greater portion of this artist’s works, and form their rarest merits. 

The two other most conspicuous of Rembrandt's works in this collection 
are, the celebrated portraits of the Burgomaster, Pancras, and his Wife, 
aud the Shipbuilder and his Wife. The first of these is a gorgeous work 
as to colouring. Gold and jewels glow and glitter throughout every part, 
as if the reputed riches of the subjects of it had possessed the painter’s 
imagination during his execution of the picture, and he had transferred 
the sentiment of these to the canvas, without knowing or intending it; for 
there is no great display of wealth: we speak merely of the extraordinary 
splendour of the colouring—as if it were composed of the light issuing 
from precious stones. In point of expression there is little to call for parti- 
cular remark. The Burgomaster himself is delineated with great distinct- 
ness and individuality ; bat the lady has little of these, aud much resem- 
bles some of Rubens’ women, in the general character of the face and 
head. This picture is worked up with infinite care and finish, as if the 
wealthy subject of it had insisted upon the artist making it reach as high 
a price as he could; and as if he thought that high finish, high merit, 
aud high price were convertible terms. The other of these fine pieces— 
that of the Shipbuilder and his Wife—is in a higher class of art than the 
above named, though by no means so striking in its immediate effect on 
the spectator, on account of the extreme sobriety of the colouring. Titian 
himself never painted any thing at once more intellectual and more indi- 
vidualized than each of these characters. It is impossible to believe, in 
looking at them, that the artist has either added any thing to what he 
saw before him, or left any thing untold. Or rather, in looking at them, 
you do not think of any such matiers as addition, likeness, deficiency, or 
even of artist or of portraits. You see certain people before you, and 
think of nothing else—not even of the extraordinary skill which placed 
them there. Ths, and this only, is the perfection of art. 

Here are two other portraits by Rembrandt; one of a Jew Rabbi, and 
the other of a Lady with a Fan. They are both admirable; and the 
latter in particular is a perfect specimen of that noble simplicity of style 
in which none ever succeeded so perfectly as the artist before us. But 
only to think of an artist of our day painting “a Lady with a Fan” after 
this fashion! Alas! no frame-maker, even, would be so deficient in /aste 
as to trust him with a frameto put it in; and as to any “hanging com- 
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mittee” of the nineteenth century tolerating such an enormity—it is clean 
out of the question! No; before Rembrandt’s style of portrait painting can 
come into repute again, we must either recede or advance (which you will) 
to that barbarous period when sitters either had the spirit to insist on being 
painted as they were, or artists had the spirit to insist on so painting them. 

This collection contains seven pictures hy Rubens—two of them land- 
scapes, two belonging to the historical class, and the remaining three 
portraits. But none of these works, uor indeed the whole together, are 
of a nature to convey any adequate impression of the talents of this truly 
great painter. Still they are admirable in their way. The largest land- 
scape is, as a landscape, a capital production—grand, vigorous, and 
instinct with the very breath and spirit of nature. But we must think 
(and therefore must say) that the allegorical figures (of Saint George and 
the Dragon, &c.) which are introduced into it, and occupy the whole of 
the foreground, are “ weeds which have no business there.” Rubens was 
the worst allegory maker in the world, because the most off-hand, careless, 
and profuse. An allegory, to be at all tolerable, should be perfect and 
answerable in all and every of its parts; and this requires a degree of 
elaborate study and reflection which Rubens could not submit to. He 
had invention enough for it, or for any thing ; but he could not condense, 
select and expunge. He has been truly called “the prince of painters ;” 
and princes are not persons to keep to themselves nine out of every ten of the 
fine things that occur to them; and the consequence is, that by saying all, 
they say nothing. Allegory, whether in painting or in poetry, is mere 
wit put into figures; and every body knows (to their cost) that an inef- 
fectual attempt at a witticism is ten times worse than none at all. There is 
great depth and grandeur in the shadows of this picture; and the expres- 
sion of the horses, in the right hand corner, at the sight of the dead body 
lying at their feet, is extremely fine. 

Of the other “ Landscape, with Figures and Cattle, by Rubens,’’ we 
shall (finding it in this collection) constrain ourselves from saying any 
thing. But not so if we should ever chance to meet with it elsewhere. 
The Assumption of the Virgin, by the same artist (and the only one of 
this class) is small in size, but a most admirable and perfect production in 
its way. Nothing can possibly be finer than the effect produced by the 
astonishing variety, grace, and invention displayed in the attitudes of the 
cherubs who are bearing up the virgin. They seem to float over and 
about each other, like roseate clouds attendant on the setting sun. Each 
seems to he itself, and yet part of another, and of the whole. And there 
is an appearance given to them which amounts in effect to that of actual 
motion. This effect is aided, and perhaps in a great degree created, by 
the attitudes of the figures composing the other portion of the picture. 
They are straining, and, as it were, yearning after the ascending pageant, 


"as if it had just escaped from their touch, and were changing from a seem- 


ing reality intoa dream. The unity of effect in this picture—that highest 
and rarest achievement of the art—is very fine; and its grandeur of cha- 
racter is scarcely at all impaired hy the smallness of the scale on which it 
is executed—which is another infallible test of high genius. 

Of the three portraits by Rubens, that of himself is the most striking. It is 
the well known one, of which there are many copies (and some repetitions) 
extant ; so that it need not be particularly described. The two others are, 
one of his first wife, and one of, a man with ahawk. This latter is remark- 
able for the singular beauty of its back-ground, which consists of a fresh 
jandscape, touched with infinite grace, elegance, and sweetness, and 
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altogether different in its character from anything we have ever before 
seen from the pencil of this artist. 

The only other work of Rubens in the collection is a small cabinet one, 
of Pan and Syrinx. The composition is admirable, the expressions full 
of a rich but coarse gusto, and the colouring exquisite. 

We have eight pictures by Vandyke: four of them portraits; two of 
then) on Scriptural subjects; a study of horses, &c.; and a curious spe- 
cimen of landscape—a View of the Old Palace at Greenwieh. Two of 
the portraits—those of the Queen Henrietta-Maria (queen of Charles I.) 
—one a full-face, and the other a profile—are in the artist’s must, exqui- 
site manner—clear, delicate, airy, and elegant in the highest degree. There 
is also a triple portrait of Charles I.—shewing the head in three different 

ositions—which is curious, as being the picture from which Bernini 
modelled his celebrated bust. The Scriptural pieces are, Christ healing 
the Sick, aud the Marriage of St. Catherine. The former is chietly remark- 
able for the fiue intensity of expression in the sick man, and the deficiency 
of itin the Christ. But the latter is a most gorgeous and imposing picture ; 
—grand, less from its expression or composition, than from the elaborate 
profuseness of the desiga—the almost gigantic character of both the mother 
and the child. In the former, this character is given by the drapery 
merely ; for the face of the female is more classical and ideal than is usual 
with this artist. But the child is painted on a perfectly Patagonian scale ; 
so much so, as to produce an almost ludicrous effect. The colouring of this 
striking work is also very rich and splendid, without, however, any inap- 
propriate glare or shew. 

Turning our attention to the landscape painters, we find Wouvermans 
holds, upon the whole, the most conspicuous place. The collection contains 
nine of his works—all of them of the very first quality, and in the finest 
state of preservation. The most elaborate is a Horse Fair, including an 
immense variety of figures and animals—all of them possessing charavter- 
istic expression, and all finished to the very highest pitch of perfection, 
yet without producing that tameness of effect which finishing so frequently 
does. A Hawking Party is equally elaborate and perfect; but produces 
a still better effect as a picture, because the whole impression of it may be 
received at once. There are also two Camp Scenes—exquisite in every 
the minutest point of their details, and perfect in their general effect. One 
of these pictures is known by the name of Le Coup de Pistolet, from an 
incident included in it; and it tempts us to remark here, that, with all 
their beauty, the pictures of Wouvermans—even his very best—must be 
locked at with a view to ¢hemselves almost exclusively, if we would have 
them not interfere with our due appreciation of those of other distinguished 
masters, as well as of nature herself; for they are no more like the latter 
than they are like any of the former. With the exception of the particular 
expressions of his animals, &c., and his clouds and skies, there is nothing 
in the least degree natural about Wouvermans’ pictures., ‘They are pure 
inventions—literally speaking, works of art; and they should be looked 
at as such; otherwise, they are calculated to mislead the taste of the 
student, and offend that of the truly cultivated and enlightened lover of 
art. View them as nothing better than they are, and each party may 
derive infinite delight and instruction from the study of them. But per- 
suade yourself, or permit others to persuade you, that they are true trans- 
cripts of nature, and you had better never have seen them at all. Instead 
of saying more on this point, we shall extract a passage from a little work 
entitled “ British Galleries of Art: premising, however, that we were 
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induced to make the above remarks, from observing the very characteristic 
manner in whicb the incident is treated which gives a name to the —— 
site picture last mentioned. Ove of the+figures in front is firing off a 
pistol unexpectedly in the air; while all the other parties—including 
horses, dogs, &c.—collected about the entrance of the suttling-booth, are 
evidently altogether deprived of their sense of hearing ; for not the slightest 
effect can be traced from it on the countenance, air, attitude, action, &c. 
of any one of them! Now this we conceive to be highly characteristic of 
Wonuvermans, and that no other painter would have ventured upon it; for 
the probabilities are, that all the rest of the picture was finished before he 
thought of introducing this incident. And why (he thonght), when it was 
all so beautiful, should he either alter it to correspond with the new inci- 
dent; or, on the other hand, why should he omit the incident merely 
because it did not exactly fall in with the rest of the picture? The truth is, 
that Woouvermans looked at nature and her effects, not with a view to pre- 
sent the world with transcripts of them, but to make them subservient to his 
own purposes. He was content to take friendly Ants from nature, but 
not to look upon her as his sole guide, companion, and model. But do we 
complain of this in Wouvermans? Assuredly not. Genius must be allowed 
to choose its own course, and its own means of following that course ; and 
when we hit upon any method of stopping it, with a view to turn it into a 
better course, all we shall effect will be to make it go back or stand still. 
The following is the passage we alluded to above:—‘* As the value of 
all other landscapes arises from the nature they display, so I would say, if 
it would not sound paradoxical, that the value of Wouvermans’ land- 
scapes consists in the art. His pictures are Jike nothing hut—each other. 
They are perfectly gratuitous works of art; and yet we love them almost 
as much ag we do those of nature, and with the same find of Jove.” — 
“The truth is, Wouvermans was a man of genius, and has invented a 
nature of his own, which is so lovely in itself, and at the same time so 
much in the spértt of the real nature which he imitated (not copied), that 
we not only permit, but admire, in him, what in a man of inferior talent 
had been a mere impertinence.”— British Galleries of Art, p. 177-8. 

WE had heard that this collection was distinguished for its Paul Potters 
—by far the rarest, and, perhaps, upon the whole (always excepting Cuyp), 
the most delightful of the Flemish landscape painters. We were, there- 
fore, somewhat disappointed in finding but four of his works; and not one 
that we can regard as among his very best and most characteristic. The 
finest, because the most natural, is one on his favourite subject—a young 
bull, with other cattle, in a landscape—the cattle occupying the principal 
portion of the canvass, and the nearest possible point to the spectator’s 
eye. This is an excellent specimen of Potter’s most unaffected style; but 
there is no particular charm in the still-life part of it, and it must be looked 
at asa group of eattle merely. In this light it is all trath and nature. 
But the fascination which belongs to some of this artist’s productions con- 
sists in something else than this—namely, in that exquisite combination 
and mutual adaptation of a variety of rural objects, animate and inanimate, 
so as to produce an impression identical with that received from the real 
objects themselves, and which no other artist whatever produces, in an 
equally perfect manner—an impression which unites all the pleasure 
received from the contemplation of the interesting individual details of 
external nature, with all that resulting from her complete and consistent 
general effects ; and wherever either of these greatly predominate (as they 
do in all the pictares of this artist in the present collection), there is no 
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complete general effect produced at all. The only kind of subject by 
which Paul Potter produces all the effect that he is capable of producing, 
is such a one as the following, for example: —~a broken fore-ground, with 
a horse looking over the paling of a little farm-yard on the right; a cow 
or two feeding on a bit of rising ground beside a shallow water on the left ; 
with a few pollard willows standing along this first division, and throwing 
their shadows, distinctly and slantwise, towards the front, so as to mark 
out the bright sunshine that would otherwise cover the whole picture. 
Then a middle distance of level pasture-land, green as an emerald (as 
perfectly level land—which is always more or less marshy—must always 
be), and extending all across the picture; with a road running through 

art of it, with ove traveller on it, and a few cattle feeding here and 
there, but so distant as to be seen as part of the landscape merely, and not 
to attract the attention from it to themselves. ‘Then, lastly and most dis- 
tant, a dimly-seen village, with its church-spire pointing to the blue sky 
above it, and, on either side, a faint line of open country, scarcely dis- 
cernible from the horizon into which it fades. In a scene of this kind, 
however elaborate the finishing of the fore-ground may be, it will not 
attract an undue share of attention or admiration from the rest, because 
each portion will have its peculiar charm, and each will balance the others, 
and they, together, produce but one impression. And it may perhaps be 
laid down as an axiom of art, that wherever several distinct and striking 
impressions are produced—however we may admire, or wonder, or feel 
disposed to praise, we are never thoroughly pleased ; and, on the contrary, 
whenever we are perfectly and entirely pleased, we are never much disposed 
to waste our feeling in the empty and equivocal testimonials of admi- 
ration and applause. Paul Potter’s best pictures of the above class are 
the most pleasing ones in the world; and that we are disposed to covet 
them more than any others, is proved by the enormous prices which they 
obtain. And, after all, there are no other such satisfactory testimonials 
of merit, as pleasure received, and money paid for it : we mean, of course, so 
far as the taste and judgment of the parties paying and being pleased are 
of any value. 

There are two other pictures by this master—admirable, and indeed 
perfect in their way. One consists of Travellers stopping at the Door of 
a little rural Alehouse. The scene is completely shut in by trees, &c.; 
and the horses of the two travellers are remarkable for the extraordinary 
truth and distinctness of character which are given to them. The other is a 
much more elaborate scene ; but less perfect in its execution, because other 
things are attempted than mere natural and ordinary appearances and 
expressions. This picture consists of a stable on the lelt, with two horses 
inside, and a boy at the door running away with a puppy from its mother 
—while the latter is chasing him, and has caught hold of the tail of his 
coat. The boy is hallooing with fright, and squeezing the puppy, which 
is squalling too; while a woman milking a cow just by is enjoying the 
bit of fun. Near this cow there are other cattle, &c., occupying the 
middle of the picture; and the left opens to a distant landscape, through 
which a man is riding on horseback. The scene altogether is elaborate, 
and, in many respects, admirably executed. In particular, there is a cock 
scampering out of the way of the frightened boy, and a blind puppy crawl- 
ing along the ground, which are capitally done. But we cannot help feel- 
ing all these extraneous and accidental matters to be out of place ina 
work of Paul Potter,—wbich should exhibit Nature under her most ordinary 
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and (so to speak) common-place aspects only. His works are, in painting, 
what pastorals are in poetry ;—which, to produce their most perfect effects, 
must avoid all that is in the slightest degree forced, exaggerated, or 
outré. It was for other painters to improve upon their models, and add to 
them, and heighten, and embellish, and contrast, and collect half a hundred 
incompatible things together, to increase the effect of their productions. 
It was enough for him to paint Nature as he found her ; and whenever he 
departs from this system, he shews beneath himself. ’ 

We have some admirable specimens of Cuyp—ten in number; forming 
perhaps, upon the whole, a better and more characteristic selection than 
that from the works of any other master, except Rembrandt. One of the 
best is a large landscape, in that peculiar style of the master which unites 
the airy and elegant pencilling of Both, and the soft and rich tenderness of 
Claude, to an imaginative and almost mysterious character belonging to 
Cuypalone. It has none of those large, solid figures and cattle in the 
fore-ground, which are in their way so fine, and which also produce so 
admirable an effect in throwing into distance the landscape portion of the 
scene. ‘T'he front is occupied, and the distance produced, by means of a 
dark and broken fore-ground, with lofty trees running all over the canvass— 
through and beyond which the landscape appears, dressed in a veil of 
woven air and sunshine.-—Another, of a different description, but inimitably 
fine, represents a black boy holding the horses of two cavaliers, in front of 
a dark landscape, in which a distant town is seen across a river, and, 
farther on, a misty distance. The mingled truth and force of this piece 
are the perfection of art in this line; since they present only nature itself, 
and nothing either besides or beyond it. There are several others of a 
similar character with the Jast-named, and almost equally vigorous, spirited, 
and natural; and there is one large river scene, in which nothing but the 
craft and the water are visible, which is admirable for the truth of feeling 
pervading it throughout. 

Continuing among the Flemish landscape-painters, we have, by Both, 
only one piece, though avery charming one, and combining the delightful 
characteristics of this artist’s style in as great a degree as any one picture 
can be expected to do. It is a large landscape, with figures in front, 
representing the scripture incident of Philip baptizing the Kunnch. 

By the natural, vigorous, and delightiully unafiected Hobbima we have 
two pictures, forming a pair. One is on his favourite subject, of a little 
picturesque village, seen in a distant light, through a dark net-work of 
intervening forest-trees. The other is a more open scene, with a water- 
mill. These works are not of a kind to require particular description or 
commendation : they are very pleasing examples of this artist's manner of 
treating his subject; but they are nothing morey 

The rest of the works by the Flemish landscape-painters need not be 
partictilarized. There are specimens, more or less perfect and characteristic, 
of Berghem, Ruysdael, Wynants, and Du Jardin—but none among them 
that we have not seen greatly surpassed in other collections. There are 
also a few specimens of those masters who do not exactly rank as land- 
seape-painters, but who devoted their efforts chiefly to the delineation of 
scenes and subjects connected with towns and cities; such as Vander- 
_ heyden, Lingleback, &c. But even of these latter the present collection 
does not include any demanding a particular description. We shall, there- 
fore, at once pass on to that class of the Flemish masters who illustrated 
actual character, manners, and life, as they are connected with, and grow 
out of the society, habits, &c. of towns and cities. 
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At the head of the class of masters just named stands Teniers ; and we 
know not where else to point out to the student, in one collection, so many 
truly admirable and characteristic examples of this hitherto, upon the 
whole, unrivalled artist. We have thirteen of his works, including exqui- 
site specimens of all his various styles. Perhaps the finest, because the 
most natural, forcible, and unaffected work of Teniers in this collection, 
is one representing an open sea-shore, with a group of fishermen in front. 
Nothing was ever executed in a more spirited and efficient manner than 
this scene, because nothing was ever more absolutely simple and true. The 
handling is masterly for its happy facility; the tone and colouring give us 
the very reflection of nature itself; and the attitudes and characters of the 
persons introduced complete and perfect the illusion. In standing before 
the picture, you seem to taste the freshness of the sea-breeze; and may 
almost faney that you smell the peculiar odour appertaining to the kind of 
scene before you. 

There is another picture belonging to the same class with the above, 
which is not equally fine, but still excellent for the air of natural truth 
which pervades it. It is a domestic landscape, with buildings, &c.; and 
in the front, portraits are introduced of the artist himself, with his wile, and 
their favourite gardener. 

In a different style, we have no less than five of the same artist’s admi- 
rable Village F’étes and Merry-makings. Every one of these may be looked 
upon as a chef-d’aeuvre of the master, in this peculiar style. Kach of them 
includes such a variety of character, incident, and interest, that it would 
require as much space adequately to describe the five, as we are enabled to 
devote to the whole collection. We must, therefore, merely add that they 
contain some hundreds of figures, not one of which but includes something 
distinct and individual, and yet every one of which bears, mixed up with 
its natural air, a something which could only have been communicated to 
it originally by the hand of this artist; and that all is expressed by means 
of the most masterly freedom of handling, the utmost clearness, sweetness, 
and natural beauty of colouring, and in connexion with a skill and facility 
of composition and arrangement which never have been, or perhaps can be, 
surpassed. 

In addition to the above, we have two most admirable specimens of this 
master’s still-life interiors—in which ease and labour are blended in a won- 
derfully efficient manner. One represents a Woman peeling Turnips, and 
surrounded by vegetables of every kind, culinary utensils, &c; and the 
other, an Alchymist in his Study. Besides these, we have two or three 
exquisite little gems, almost on a miniature-scale, yet retaining all the 
truth and spirit of the larger works. Upon the whole, the extraordinary 
talents of Teniers are done full justice to in this collection. 

The rest of the Flemish painters of what may be called real life—such 
as Ostade, Jan Steen, G. Dow, F. and W. Mieris, Metzu, Terburg, 
Schalken, Slingelandt, &c., are represented respectively by two or 
three of their most pleasing works, but assuredly not by any of their 
chef-d euvres. We have certainly seen much more striking and cha- 
racteristic works by all the above-named artists, than those which we meet 
with in this collection. Indeed, there are but very few of such surpassing 
merit as to claim particular mention. Jan Steen has two or three excel- 
lent Merry-makings, and a brilliant Interior of a Lady’s Dressing- Room. 
There is one admirable specimen of Ostade—of Travellers Regaling at an 
Inn-Door. Metzu has several—in particular, a Gentleman playing on a 
Violoncello, and an interesting portrait of himself; but not one which 
seems to us adequately to illustrate that exquisite freedom and facility of 
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hand which he united in so admirable a manner with his high finishing. 
By Da Hooge, however, we have perhaps at least as fine a work as the 
artist ever painted. It represents the Interior of a Room, with persons 
playing at cards; and through the door, at the extremity of it, is seen 
another building, and figures across a,‘court-yard, into which the sun is 
shining brilliantly. Nothing can be more perfect than the ¢//usion of this 
scene. The effect of it on the spectator is magical. There is also another 
belonging to the same class, which is full of merit: it is by Maaes, and 
represents a woman descending a staircase with a light, and listening to 
the conversation of some other figures that are in an obscure corner 
behind the staircase. But of all the attempts at creating scenic illusion 
by means of the arrangement of light and shade, without exception the 
most successful we have ever witnessed, is one in this collection, by 
Granet, representing the Inside of a Convent, with Monks at their Devo- 
tions. There is but liftle general merit in the picture ; but the effect pro- 
duced by the arrangement of the light and shade is managed with extreme 
cleverness. The scene includes merely the aisle of a chapel, lighted by a 
single square window at the farther extremity; with the inferior monks 
ranged in a row on either side, while the officiating ones are standing in the 
centre, beside a pulpit, and performing the service of the hour. The light 
ef a bright sun pours in at the small window opposite to, but raised some- 
what above, the black pulpit; and the effect is produced by this light fall- 
ing on the extreme edges only of the pulpit, the profiles of the monks, the 
religious vessels which they are using, the books, &c.,—and also by the 
manner in which it spreads and diffuses itself, and at length blends with the 
darkness, on the side-wal!s of the apartment. As a mere single effect of 
skill in the management of light and shade, this picture is very curious and 
striking: but in other respects it has little or no merit or interest, and is con- 
sequently to be looked uponas of small value and importance asa work of art. 

We must now take leave of the Flemish school by stating, that the pre 
sent collection is by no means rich in the admirable sea-pieces of that only 
school of real, unaltered nature—especially in the class of works just 
named. Here are three pieces by Vandevelde, and one by Backhuysen ; 
all of them excellent, as far as they go, but none of them of a sufficiently 
striking character to claim or bear a particular description. 

The only masters, not of the Flemish school, whose works form a noticeable 
feature in this collection, are Sir Joshua Reynolds and Zoffani. Indeed it is 
confined exclusively to the above masters, with the exception ofa Landscape 
by Titian; and a little gem, said to be by M. Angelo and Venusti. The 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds are seven in number—three belonging to the 
historical class, and four portraits. The defective reputation of Sir Joshua, 
in regard to his treatment of poetical or historical subjects, will have led most 
persons to suppose him incapable of producing such a picture as the Cymon 
' and Iphigenia, in this collection. It is avery fine work. The female is 
7 gia with infinite ease and grace, coloured with great richness and 
truth, and expressed with that mixture of purity and voluptuousness which 
is among the highest and rarest attainments of art in subjects of this 
nature. She is lying asleep in a secluded nook of a landscape, to the brink 
of which her lover is led by Love himself, and suffered to gaze for a 
moment on the rich treasures of her beauty. There is a peeping, prying 
look about the Cymon, which is the fault of the picture. In other 
respects, the figure is well designed and expressed. The Cupid, too, is 
charmingly given. The landscape part is also very vigorously, as well as 

tically executed ; and the whole is kept in due subservience to the prin- 
cipal object of fascination—the sleeping nymph. 
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The other original piece of the historical class, by Sir Joshua, is greatl 
inferior to the above. ‘The subject is the Death of Dido; but all is forced, 
exaggerated, and theatrical, when a oer with the unaffected repose and 
simplicity of the one just described. The third historical work is a fine and 
vigorous copy from Guido’s Saint Michael. 

The portraits by Reynolds are the well-known ones of Count La Lippe, 
the Marquis of Granby, the Marquis of Rockingham, and the Duke of 
York. They are all admirable productions, fall of life, spirit, and indivi- 
duality ; and, like all this artist’s portraits, and wv-like nearly all bis other 
works, totally free from any thing extravagant, affected, or theatrical. 

This collection includes four exceedingly curious, amusing, and, in 
many respects, valuable works, by Zoffani. Those two of them which are, 
no doubt, most interesting and valuable in the eyes of their royal possessor 
and his family, are,—one, representing the Interior of a Room at Kew 
Palace, with portraits of the late Queen Charlotte, and his present 
Majesty and the Duke of York—painted about 1768 ; and another, repre- 
senting a room in Buckingham House, with portraits of the Duke of 
Clarence and the Queen of Wirtemberg, painted shortly after. But the 
two which are most intrinsically valuable and interesting are pieces of a 
very elaborate and singular kind, the style of which has been successfully 
adopted in several instances since, representing the Interiors of the Florence 
Gallery and the Royal Academy, with a multiplicity of portraits intro- 
duced into each, depicting all the most conspicuous artists and patrons of 
art who lived at the time the pictures were painted. In the Royal Aca- 
demy picture, the time chosen is during the delivery of an anatomical 
lecture ; so that a sort of dramatic interest and expression are given to al 
the characters introduced. The Florence Gallery is still more curious} 
and elaborately enriched by imitative miniatures of many of the well. 
known chef-d euvres of the old masters,—the peculiar style of each being 
very cleverly preserved. Zoffani cannot properly be looked upon as an 
artist, in the highest and best sense cf that term; since he was entirely 
without the faculty of invention or original conception, of any kind what- 
ever. He was, in fact, not capable of imitating the productions either of 
nature or of high art; but these two amusing works prove that he could 
copy them with great cleverness and effect. He was, to a real artist, what 
a clever mimic is to a fine original actor. - 

It only remains for us to notice the two works in this collection, which, 
meeting with them in the company we do, come upon us a species of grand 
and beautiful anomaly. We allude to a landscape by Titian, and a 
pretty little gem, on the subject of the Taking down from the Cross, 
said to be painted by M. Angelo and Venusti. The last-named of these, 
though very beautiful, is so small as to prevent it from including anything 
characteristic, even if any portion of it be from the hand of Michael Angelo. 
But the Titian landscape is a fine production—full of force, grandeur, and 
truth. It is a dark, sombre scene—seeming to pr the shades of even- 
ing, closing over an irregular landscape, through which, towards the front, 
a shepherd-boy is driving his flock home to fold. Finding this work in 
the company we do—admitting, at the same time, that company to be the 
very best of its class—we must not trust ourselves to dwell upon it further, 
lest we should be tempted into observations which might be neither pro- 
fitable nor in place, as to the judiciousness (or otherwise) of admitting any 
work by Titian into a collection, the characteristic merit of which may be 
almost said to be opposed to every thing Titian ever did, and even to the 
very principle on which he worked. 
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VILLAGE SKETCHES: 
No. VII. 


Whitsun-Kve. 
Tue pride of my heart and the delight‘of my eyes is my garden. Our 
house, which is in dimensions very much like a bird-cage, and might, with 
almost equal convenience, be laid on a shelf, or hung up in a tree, would 


_ be utterly unbearable in warm weather, were it not that we have a retreat 


out of doors,—and a very pleasant retreat it is, To make my readers 
fully comprehend it, I must describe our whole territories. 

‘ancy a small plot of ground, with a pretty low irregular cottage at one 
end; alarye granary, divided from the dwelling by a little court running 
along one side; and a long thatched shed open towards the garden, and 
supported by wooden pillars on the other. The bottom is bounded, half 
by an old wall, and half by an old paling, over which we see a pretty 
distance of woody hills. The house, granary, wall, and paling, are covered 
with vines, cherry-trees, roses, honey-suckles, and jessamines, with great 
clusters of tall hollyhocks running up between them; a large elder over- 
hanging the little gate, and a magnificent bay tree, such a tree as shall 
scarcely be matched in these parts, breaking with its beautiful conical 
form the horizontal lines of the buildings. This is my garden; and the 
long pillared shed, the sort of rustic arcade which runs along one side, 
parted from the flower-keds by a row of rich geraniums, is our out-of-door 
drawing-room. 

I know nothing so pleasant as to sit there on a summer afternoon, with 
the western sun flickering through the great elder tree, and lighting up our 
gay parterres, where flowers and flowering shrubs are set as thick as grass 
in a field, a wilderness of blossom, interwoven, intertwined, wreathy, gar- 
landy, profuse beyond all profusion, where we may guess that there is 
such a thing as mould, but never see it. I know nothing so pleasant as 
to sit in the shade of that dark bower, with the eye resting on that bright 
piece of colour, lighted so gloriously by the evening sun, now catching a 
glimpse of the little birds as they fly rapidly in and out of their nests—tor 
there are always two or three birds’ nests in the thick tapestry of cherry- 
trees, honey-suckles, and China roses, which cover our te. anda tracing 
the:gay gambols of the common butterflies as they sport around the dah- 
lia’s; now watching that rarer moth, which the country people, fertile in 
pretty names, call the bee-bird ;* that bird-like insect, which flutters in 
the hottest days over the sweetest flowers, inserting its long proboscis inta 
the small tube of the jessamine, and hovering over the scarlet blossoms of 
the geranium, whiose bright colour seems reflected on its own feathery 
breast; that insect which seems so thoroughly a creature of the air, never 
at rest; always, even when feeding, self-poised, and self-supported, and 
whose wings in their ceaseless motion, have a sound so deep, so full, so 
lulling, so musical. Nothing so pleasant as to sit amid that mixture of the 
flower and the leaf, watching the bee-bird! Nothing so pretty to look at 
as my garden! Jt is quite a picture; only unluckily it resembles a picture 
in more ) oa 9, than one,—it is fit for nothing but to look at. One might 
as well think of walking in a bit of framed canvass. There are walks to 
be sure—tiny paths of smooth gravel, by courtesy called such—but they 
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* Sphinx ligusiri, privet hawk-moth. 
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are so overhung by roses and lilies, and such gay encroachets—so over-run 
by convolvolus, and heart’s-ease, and mignonette, and other sweet strag- 
glers, that, except to edge through them occasionally, for the purposes of 

lanting, or weeding, or watering, there might as well be no paths at all. 
Nobody thinks of walking in my garden. Even May glides along with a 
delicate and trackless step, like a swan through the water; and we, its 
two-footed denizens, are fain to treat it as if it were really a saloon, and 
go out for a walk towards sun-set, just as if we had not been sitting in the 
open air all day. 

What a contrast from the quiet garden to the lively street! Saturday 
night is always a time of stir and bustle in our village, and this is Whitsun 
Eve, the pleasantest Saturday of all the year, when London journeymen 
and servant lads and lasses snatch a short holiday to visit their families. 
A short and precious holiday, the happiest and liveliest of any; for even 
the gambols and merrymakings of Christmas offer but a poor enjoyment, 
compared with the rural diversions, the Mayings, revels, and cricket. 
matches of Whitsuntide. 

We ourselves are to have a cricket-match on Monday, not played by 
the men, who, since their misadventure with the Beech-hillers, are, I am 
sorry to say, rather chap-fallen, but by the boys, who, zealous for the 
honour of their parish, and headed by their bold leader, Ben Kirby, 
marched in a body to our antagonist’s ground the Sunday after our melan- 
choly defeat, challenged the boys of that proud hamlet, and beat them out 
and out on the spot. Never was a more signal victory. Our boys enjoyed 
this triumph with so little moderation that it had like to have produced a 
very tragical catastrophe. The captain of the Beech-hill youngsters, a 
capital bowler, by name Amos Stokes, enraged past all bearing by the 
crowing of his adversaries, flung the ball at Ben Kirby with so true an aim, 
ihat if that sagacious leader bad not warily ducked bis head when he saw 
it coming, there would probably have been a coroner's inquest on the case, 
and Amos Stokes would have been tried for manslaughter. He let fly with 
such vengeance, that the cricket-ball was found embedded in a bank of 
clay five hundred yards off, as if it had been a cannon shot. Tom Coper 
and Farmer Thackum, the umpires, both say that they never saw so 
tremendous a ball. If Amos Stokes live to be a man (I mean to say if he 
be not hanged first), hell be a pretty player. He is coming here on 
Monday with his party to play the return match, the umpires_ having 
respectively engaged Farmer Thackum that Amos shall keep the peace, 
Tom Coper that Ben shall give no unnecessary or wanton provoeation— 
a nicely-worded and lawyer-like clause, and one that proves that Tom 
Coper hath his doubts of the young gentleman’s discretion; and, of a 
truth, so have I. I would not be Ben Kirby’s surety, cautiously as the 
security is worded,—no! not for a white double dahlia, the present object 
of my ambition. 

This village of our’s is swarming to-night like a hive of bees, and all 
the church bells round are pouring out their merriest peals, as if to-call 
them together. I must try to give some notion of the various figures, 

First, there is a groupe suited to Teniers, a cluster of out-of-door cus- 
tomers of the Rose, old benchers of the inn, who sit round a table smoking 
and drinking in high solemnity to the sound of Timothy’s fiddle. Next, 
a mass of eager boys, the combatants of Monday, who are surrounding 
the shoemaker’s shop, where an invisible hole in their ball is mending by 
Master Keep himself, under the joint superintendence of Ben Kirby and 
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Tom Coper, Ben shewing much verbal respect and outward deference for 
his umpire’s judgment and experience, but managing to get the ball done 
his own way after all; whilst outside the shop, the rest of the eleven, the 
less-trusted commons, are shouting and bawling round Joel Brent, who 
is twisting the waxed twine round the handles of hats—the poor bats, 
which please nobody, which the taller youths are despising as too little 
and too light, and the smaller are abusing ‘as too heavy and too large, 
Happy critics! winning their match can hardly be a greater delight—even 
if to win it they be doomed! Farther down the street is the pretty black- 
eyed girl, Sally Wheeler, come home for a day’s holiday from B., escorted 
by a tall footman in a dashing livery, whom she is trying to curtesy off 
before her deaf grandmother sees him. I wonder whether she will succeed ! 

Ascending the hill are two couples of a different description, Daniel 
Tubb and Sally North, walking boldly along like licensed lovers; they 
have been asked twice in churcli, and are to be married on Tuesday ; 
and closely following that happy pair, neer each other, but not together, 
come Jem Tanner and Susan Green, the poor cuiprits of the wheat-hoe- 
ing. Ah! the little clerk hath not relented! The course of true love doth 
not yet run smooth in that quarter. Jem dodges along, whistling ‘ cherry- 
ripe,” pretending to walk by himself, and to be thinking of nobody ; but 
every now and then he pauses in his negligent saunter, and turns round 
outright to steal a glance at Susan, who, on her part, is making believe to 
walk with poor Olive Hathaway, the lame mantua-maker, and even affect- 
ing to talk and to listen to that gentle humble creature as she points to the 
wild flowers on the common, and the lambs and children dis porting 
amongst the gorse, but whose thoughts and eyes are evidently fixed on 
Jem ‘T'anner, as she meets his backward glance with a blushing smile, and 
half springs forward to meet him; whilst Olive has broken off the con- 
versation as soon as she perceived the pre-occupation of her companion, 
and began humming, _— unconsciously, two or three lines of Burns, 
whose “ Whistle and I'll come to thee, my love,” and ‘‘Gi'e me a 
glance of thy bonnie black ee,” were never better exemplified than in the 
couple before her. Really it is curious to watch them, and to see how 
gradually the attraction of this tantalizing vicinity becomes irresistible, 
and the rustic lover rushes to his pretty mistress like the needle to the 
magnet. On they go, trusting to the deepening twilight, to the little clerk’s 
absence, to the gvod humour of the happy lads and lasses, who are 
passing and re-passing on all sides—or rather, perhaps, in a happy oblivion 
of the cross uncle, the kind villagers, the squinting lover, and the whole 
world. On they trip, linked arm-in-arm, he trying to catch a glimpse of 
her glowing face under her bonnet, and she hanging down her ™ and 
avoiding his gaze with a mixture of modesty and coquetry, which well 
becomes the rural beauty. On they go, with a reality and intensity of 
affection, which must overcome all obstacles; and poor Olive follows with 
an evident sympathy in their happiness, which makes her almost as envi- 
able as they; and we — our walk amidst the moonshine and the 
nightingales, with Jacob Frost’s cart looming in the distance, and the 


merry sounds of Whitsuntide, the shout, the laugh, and the song echoing 
M. 


all around us, like ** noises of the air.” 
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THE TOILS OF A MODERN PHILOLOGIST. 


My father had determined that I should be a very eminent classical 
scholar. His veneration of the classics partook almost of adoration. The 
Grecian language, of course, occupied the highest station in his mind; yet 
the Latin, though he was forced to acknowledge that it owed its roots to 
the Pelasgic, and had become mixed with other dialects, was always con- 
sidered by him of primary importance, and he used to say, that no one 
ignorant of that language could pretend that he had received the educa- 
tion of a gentleman, and, @ forézorz, could never claim the title of learned, 
however great his attainments might be in other languages, or in the 
sciences. Almost every literary fault and offence against good taste, he 
aseribed to the neglect of that language, regretting that the days of the 
Aschams, the Lilys, &c., had passed away. 

With these precepts constantly repeated, and my father’s example always 
before me, it might appear peas he com that I did not attain the highest 
eminence in the classics, were it not a fact too notorious to require illustra- 
tion, that the human mind seldom proceeds in the course indicated by the 
wisdom and experience of others, 

When parental control, and academical tutors, no longer directed my 
ponte and I felt myself independent of all but my own inclinations, 

began to compare my own acquirements with those of other men, and 
felt, or fancied I felt, the ground for distinction amongst the ancients 
already occupied. I, therefore, determined to abandon the often contested 
fields of Greece and Rome, and to direct my steps into other regions. 
I wished not for 
“‘ The languor of inglorious days ;” 


nor had I any disinclination from the species of pursuit which I had fol- 
lowed ; but I felt a desire to abandon only the old high road of learning, 
to search my way, amongst roses or thorns, in flowery paths or briery 
hedges, to the same temple of fame. 

Inspired with all the ardour of a scholar for a new literary pursuit, 
I determined to trace the origin and peculiarities of the modern languages 
of Europe, and to select that language for peculiar study which should 
be found most entitled to pre-eminence. 

In this new course, instead of being overburdened by the help of 
others, I felt so much difficulty in proceeding at first, that my ardour was 
greatly repressed, and I almost might have merited Tacitus’s observation, 
of being acribus tnitiis, incurioso fine, it not having occurred to me to 
consider beforehand the difference between a distant prospect and ‘the 
aetual entrance into a large city: “ Remotely we see nothing but spires 
of temples, and turrets of palaces, and imagine it the residence of splen- 
dour, grandeur, and magnificence ; but, when we have passed the gates, 
we find it perplexed with narrow passages, disgraced with despicable cot- 
tages, embarrassed with obstructions, and clouded with smoke.” 

I was inuch surprised to learn that the languages of Europe are upwards 
of thirty in number. They appear to have been divided by the most 
eminent philologists, into four principal families :— 

The Celtic, or Celtic-Cimbric ; 
The Latin, or Greco-Latin ; 
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The Teutonic, or Gothic, or Scythian ; 
The Slavonic, or Sarmathian. 

The Celte are the oldest known inhabitants of Europe. They came 
originally from Asia, amd settled principally between the Rhine and the 
Pyrenees; but at what precise period our historical records have mot named. 
They called themselves Gai/, or Gael, which the Romans converted into 
into Galli, and the Greeks into Kelte. The Cymriz, a German race, drove 
the Celt@, subsequently, out of the north of France, and they fled to Eng- 
land, where they were again dispossessed, at a later period, by the Cymré, 
when these had in their turn been expelledfrom Gaul. The Cymri were 
the nation chiefly in possession of the south parts of Britain, when Julius 
Cesar invaded this island, and whose ultimate settlement, when the Teu- 
tonic tribes obtained the predominance, was chiefly in Wales, the inha- 
bitants of which country still continue to call themselves Cymri. ‘The 
Irish and Scotch are the descendants of the Celta who first inhabited the 
southern parts of this island, and are in fact the most ancient Britons, von- 
ceding the title of ancient Britons to the Welch. 

The Gaelic, the Erse, and Welch, being the principal languages of the 
Celtic-Cimbric, I felt no inclination to cultivate an acquaintance with that 
branch of the family of European languages; and the Russian, Polish, 
&c., being equally unattractive, [ was not disposed to transfer my phi- 
lological affections on the Slavonic tribe, which was the last race that 
established settlements in Kurope. 

I, therefore, had the choice left of the two other branches, the one 
descending from the Latin, and the other from the Teutonic ; and of these 
it was natural that I should adopt the first, for which my previous studies 
had prepared me, 

Of this branch, the French was the language to which my attention 
was first directed ; and, on consulting the native writers, I congratulated 
myself on the choice that I had made, as they all agreed in a universal 
concord of praise, not only of the beauties of the language itself, but of 
the eminence of the French writers, as having, in every branch of litera- 
ture, excelled those of other countries. Experience convinced me, how- 
ever, that their statements were dictated by national vanity and ignorance, 
oo ty believe that the following summary will be found extracted from 
truth. 

The French language is of very ignoble birth. Its chief progenitor was 
that branch of the Latin, called the Romana rustica. This, subsequently, 
became incorporated with the Celtic and Cimbric, and from this union 
was formed the Romance language, which took its rise with the Trouba- 
dours, about the eleventh century. The present French language rose by 
slow degrees, and the national writers ascribe its perfection to the stécle de 
Louis XIV., which period they also distinguish as the most celebrated for 
the literary productions of their country.. What the language is wanting 
in antiquity, is not compensated by richness. Having the defect of a nasal 
intonation, and being monotonous for want of accent and quantity, and 
moreover, abounding in mute syllables, it can never be harmonious ; and, 
having, in a word, no prosody, and being incapable of transposition, it can 
never be the true language of poetry, though many fine verses have been 
produced by Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, &c. Perhaps the only French 
writer who is really deserving of the title of poet is La Fontaine, who is 
a writer perfectly per se, admitting no competitor in fable amongst modern 
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writers. To all Gay’s simplicity, he adds delicacy—to his truth, grace— 
and to his ease, the happiest lightness and variety of diction. Besides lay- 
ing claim to poetry in its exclusive sense, the French claim for it, in its 
connexion with theatrical subjects, the first rank among modern nations. 
To this they can have no just title, not only from the defects of their lan- 
guage, which have just been enumerated, but also, from their frigid imita- 
tion of the ancients, the fictitious rules with which they have embarrassed 
themselves, and the exclusion of true passion and romantic sentiment. 
Voltaire’s productions, and particularly his Zaire, have appeared to me 
nearer approximations to tragedy, than the higher-vaunted statelinesses of 
Corneille acd Racine. When I next say that Mo/iere’s comedies do 
not, in my opinion, rise to a higher rank than that of farees, I congratulate 
myself on not being personally known to any Frenchman, as I should cer- 
tainly find a challenge on my table the day after these memoirs appear in 
print. ‘That the French are particularly weak in productions of legitimate 
history, I believe may be named without giving them deadly offence; and, 
on the contrary, it is but just to state that, in memotres pour servir @ 
U histoire, they are abundant, though they have not yet had any master- 
head to arrange and select these chaotic treasures. 

With all its defects, the French language is a sine gua non of every 
man who wishes to pass current in the world, for it is the language par 
excellence for conversation of elegant society, for epistolary intercourse, 
and for diplomacy: in a word, it is la langue sociale et politique de 
l’ Europe. 

At the period when I experienced the disappointment of my expecta- 
tions of French poetry, my heart became affected with that tender passion, 
which has ever exercised the most powerful influence on the happiness and 
destinies of mankind. Irritated at the frigidity of the authors that I was 
reading, and unable to find in our native writers poetic sentiments at all 
adequate to the warm conceptions of an enamoured heart, I naturally 
turned to the language of song, of poetry, and of love, and commenced the 
study of the J¢a/ian, inspired by the most powerful incentive to its acqui- 
sition. 

This language may be called the eldest daughter of the Latin, united 
to a barbarian descendant of the Goths. Though this union gave birth 
to the inflections and many new words of its northern parent, it has 
retained many of the virtues of its maternal origin, and has superadded the 
loveliest graces. Rich in vowels, and possessing a fixed quantity, its 
powers of harmony are unrivalled; and it is of all languages best adapted 
to musical compositions. Nor are its merits confined to euphony, hut it 
possesses also the rich variety of transposition, of augmentives, of diminu- 
tives, and of capability of expression of every shade of sentiment. With 
such advantages, it is much to be regretted that its literature has not 
equalled its intrinsic capabilities. On the revival of learning, it was the 
first that distinguished itself, and it soon became pre-eminent both in 
poetry and in prose. In the latter it is well known for its tales, which 
have proved the sources from which authors of all nations have drawn 
their subject-matter, not to exclude even our own immortal Shakspeare. 
Though Jess generally known, it deserves not less honourable mention, 
that their prose writers have greatly distinguished themselves in history, 
though they have, unfortunately for the diffusion of their reputation, 
treated on subjects of a local nature, and of events when modern Europe 
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was yet in its infancy, and its politics unformed. The reputation of its 
literature rests chiefly on its poetry; but even in this the productions of 
the Italian writers fell far short of my expectations. Dante, though 
without compare their greatest poet; is obscure and diffuse; and, to those 
who cannot go into the depths of Italian learning, the majestic correctness 
of Tasso, and the wild sweetness of Ariosto, often prove more attractive. 
With their two most celebrated lyric poets I felt the least of all satistied. 
Petrarch’s feelings appear to have been the invention of his head, and 
never to have been the natural overflowings of his heart; and Metastasio, 
who restricted himself to the use of only about six thousand words, being 
less than a seventh part of the words in the Italian language, appears 
further to have. restricted these words to a proportionately small number of 
ideas. 

Imagination and delicacy characterize the amatory poetry of the 
Italians, but we look in vain for profound impressions and soothing reve- 
ries, and we feel convinced that “ the Italians are ignorant of characters 
like the English, where the profoundest sensibilities are habitually re- 
pressed, and a surface of ice is spread over a soil of fire.”’ 

The romantic wishes of my heart now turned to the language of Spain, 
in hopes that I might find some vibrations in consonance with my feelings ; 
and here I was not disappointed. Calderon, Lopez de Vega, Garcilaso, 
Boscan, and Montemazor add to sweetness and delicacy that plaintiveness 
and melancholy which ever prevail where the heart is most sensibly 
touched. The tales of this nation also contain more richness, interest, 
and variety than those of Italy, though few others are known in this 
country than Don Quixote and the Novelas Exemplares of the same 
author. The literature of this nation is also rich in history, particularly 
about the —_ of Charles V., when Spanish was almost the universal 
language of Kurope, having in the preceding reign been introduced into 
South America, over which continent it by degrees became generally 
extended. The language itself has the Romana rustica for its foundation, 
on which superstructures have been erected by the Carthagenians, Suevi, 
Visigoths, and Arabians; and, notwithstanding the guttural sounds 
derived from the last, it is rich, harmonious, majestic, and sonorous. 
Since the sixteenth century the Spanish literature has been undeservedly 
neglected. 

The last language of Latin descent to which my attention was directed 
was the Portuguese, but I did not feel induced to pursue the study of it 
with much attention. I could not but regard it a dialect of the Spanish, 
though the Portuguese themselves are particularly anxious that it should 
be considered a perfectly distinct language. They also pride themselves 
on having produced original writers in every department of human know- 
ledge, though in its literature we hardly appear to know the Portuguese 
but as the language in which Camoens wrote. In its pronunciation it is 
distinguished from the Spanish by having more softness, by being free 
from the guttural sounds, and by being disfigured by a nasal intonation. 

I must acknowledge that I did not do perfect justice to the last language, 
being anxious, after such a long course of visits to every branch of one 
family, to extend my acquaintance to others, though I should, by such 
means, be thrown amongst strangers, and find myself obliged to study 
characters very distinct from those with which I had hitherto been asso- 
ciated. In directing my mental steps to the north, the mind rather fol- 
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lowed than led the physical progression which has obtained of late years, 
many European travellers having apparently expected that greater gratifica- 
tion or novelty would be found in exploring these less accessible recesses 
than in pursuing an easy course, “ with the undistinguished heap,” down 
the soft declivities of the south. 

The Teutonic, Gothic, or Scythian, is subdivided into two principal 
branches, the Scandinavian and Germanic languages. ‘The first is con- 
sidered the more ancient, and it includes four languages, the Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian, and Icelandic. The Swedish is the most musical of 
all the Teutonic dialects, being rich in sonorous vowels, and abounding in 
liquid combinations; and it has also the advantage of possessing a perfect 

assive verb, without requiring the aid of the auxiliary.* The peculiarity 
which it also has of incorporating the article into the end of the substantive, 
would be too trivial to mention, did we not trace in it the origin of the 
same operation in the Italian, with the article and preposition, and with the 
pronoun and the verb,t The Danish, Norwegian, and Icelandic, may 
be regarded rather as dialects of the Swedish than as distinct languages, 
though the first and the last have many original writers, and the Danes in 
particular may lay claim to productions of considerable merit. I could not 
succeed in finding any Norwegian books, and I believe it is merely a 
spoken language. To the Icelandic we owe the Sagas, which have so 
greatly contributed to illustrate that part of our history which precedes the 
Norman Conquest. Though the presses of Sweden and Denmark teem 
with productions, [ found more than half of the works which I procured, 
translations from the German, English, and French; and as the best pro- 
ductions of these countries have been written in Latin, I feel persuaded, 
after having bestowed on these languages considerable study and application, 
that their acquisition can only be valuable to the etymologist: to him they 
are indispensably requisite. 

The rising reputation of the productions of Germany invited my most 
earnest and eager exertions to the mastery of its language. The variet 
of its grammatical inflections rose up in formidable array, supported by all 
the unhappy associations of early days of toil at Latin and Greek; but 
I was in some degree consoled by finding the syntax comparatively easy. 
And, after having first become freed from that sense of vagueness and in- 
distinctness which always attends the commencement of the study of a 
language, and having subsequently passed to the capability of judging of its 
merits, | am convinced that it deserves the praise which has been bestowed 
on it. It must be acknowledged that it is harsh, from the constant oceur- 
rence of the guttural ch, and from its abundance of consonants; but this 
defect kicks the beam in the scale of its value, when weighed down by its 
richness and inexhaustible resources, which are all within itself, and are 
never borrowed from foreign sources; and it is, therefore, not only the 
richest of all European languages, but its treasures are in progress of con- 
stant increase by those internal powers, which give it faculties that were 
enjoyed by the Greek language alone to the same extent. It is the only 
modern language that can translate Homer word for word. Though during 
a long period but little known to the rest of Europe, it has become the 
rival of the other principal languages, and, in the number and value of its 





* Tlove, Jag alskar. Tam loved, Jag alskas. 
t A youth, yagling. The youth, yvglingen. 
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productions, bids fair to surpass all but English. As the Germans also 
translate almost everything from all European languages, it may be con- 
sidered as forming the general and most complete depét existing of all 
human knowledge. 

It would be in vain to offer observations, within the limits to which this 
sketch is restricted, on the general literature of a nation of such multifarious 
productions, to which new additions and fresh characteristics are daily 
added. But, though the Germans have done so much, many of their 
works are but raw, though valuable, materials, which still require modelling 
by the hand and chisel of Taste. In fact, she will have to make great 
excisions in their works of Fancy, as regards both poetry and romance, 
where imagination is distorted by exaggeration, sensibility is sullied by 
coarseness, and good sense, truth, and delicacy are as yet strangers. 

Dutch is the only remaining language in the course which I proposed to 
pursue. The words of the Karl of Chatham on another subject, may 
almost be applied to this language: “ It need only be mentioned that it 
may be despised.”” Being composed merely of derivatives from Frankish, 
Flemish, German, and other dialects, it cannot interest the etymologist ; 
having attained no reputation in literature, it cannot attract the man of 
letters; and having a pronunciation particularly uncouth, with even more 
gutturals than the German, without any of its redeeming qualities, its 
application must be restricted to the purposes of Commerce, which “looks 
at the use and not the ornament of things.” 

The history of my literary course being now completed, [ find myself 
once more * alla paterna riva,’ delighted at the prospect of enjoying the 
invaluable productions of “‘ Old England.” Our native tongue, the sim- 
plest of all European languages in its construction, is next to the Germaa 
in richness ; but it is even below the Dutch in point of purity of origin, 
having on its Saxon foundation erected the most incongruous combinations 
of Danish, Norman, French, Latin, and Greek; and it is not able to claim 
a greater antiquity, as a language of public affairs, than the time of Kd- 
ward III. 

But it is the language of Man, in the noblest acceptation of the word, 
and the impress of Minn is stamped on every feature. Deep and con- 
vincing in its philosophy, noble and overpowering in its eloquence, mas- 
terly and comprehensive in ifs history, harmonious and tender in its 
poetry, England has no rival in the combined treasures of its literature, 
which is universally characterized by good sense, deep sensibility, and 
manly energy of language and thought. 

It must not be urged, however, that, because an Englishman is born to 
such a noble inheritance of mind, be should confine his knowledge to his 
native language, any more than that he should confine his person to the 
paternal acres which he equally inherits. 


“ Quiconque ne voit guére 
« N’a guére a dire aussi,” 


and the acquisition of foreign languages, as well as travels in foreign coun- 
tries, must have the happiest of all results, if they extend our knowledge, 
improve our hearts, and bring to our minds the conviction, that 


** Where’er we roam, 
“ Our first, best country ever is at home.” 
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I; is not to be expected, or desired, that every man should attain to the 
acquisition of so many languages as Sir William Jones,* or that he should 
even study all those that have here been enumerated; for every one 
should make such selection as may best suit his particular taste, feelings, 
and pursuits. It is hoped that the remarks now presented may be of 
some utility in such selection, or that they will be found to exhibit a con- 
centrated view of the existing principal languages of the literature of 
modern Kurope. They must, however, be considered as forming a mere 
outline, which would require volumes to fill up; and it is, therefore, hoped, 
that its defects will be considered as owing, in great measure, to the limi- 
tation of space within which it is sketched, and that they be not ascribed 


solely to the deficiencies and inabilities of 
B. 





THE WORLD IN THE OPEN AIR. 


“ I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth—but hearing ofteutimes 
The still, sad music of Humanity; 
Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue."—Worpbsworth. 





Come, while in freshness and dew it lies, 
To the world that is under the free blue skies! 
Leave ye man’s home, and forget his care— 
There breathes no sigh on the dayspring’s air. 


Come to the woods, in whose mossy dells 

A light all made for the poet dwells; 

A light, coloured softly by tender leaves, 
Whence the primrose a mellower glow receives. 


The stock-dove is there in the beechen-tree, 

And the lulling tone of the honey-bee ; 

And the voice of cool waters ’midst feathery fern, 
Shedding sweet sounds from some hidden urn. 


There is life, there is youth, there is tameless mirth, 
Where the streams, with the lilies they wear, have birth; 
There is peace where the alders are whispering low : 
Come from man’s dwellings, with all their woe! 





* The following is a copy of a memorandum in Sir William Jones’s hand-writing, of 
his own acquisition of languages :— me 

“ Eight languages studied critically, English, Latin, French, Italian, Greek, Arabic, 
Persian, Sanscrit ; 

“ Eight languages, studied less perfectly, but all intelligible with a dictionary,—Spa- 
nish, Portuguese, German, Reinic, Hebrew, Bengalic, Hindi, Turkish ; 

** Twelve languages, studied least perfectly, Tibetian, Pali, Phalavi, Deri, Russian, Sy- 
riac, Ethiopic, Coptic, Welch, Swedish, Dutch, Chinese. In all, twenty-eight languages.” 

Lord Tei gnmouth’s Life of Sir W. Jones, 4to. p. 376. 
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The World in the Open Air, 


Yes! we will come—we will leave behind 
The homes and the sorrows of human kind ; 
It is well to rove where the river leads 

Its bright blue vein along sunny meads : 


It is well through the rich wild woods to go, 

And to pierce the haunts of the fawn and doe ; 
And to hear the gushing of gentle springs, 

When the heart has been fretted by worldly stings: 


And to watch the colours that flit and pass 
With insect-wings through the wavy grass ; 
And the silvery gleams o’er the ash-tree’s bark, 
Borne in with a breeze through the foliage dark, 


Joyous and far shall our wanderings be, 

As the flight of birds o’er the glittering sea ; 

To the woods, to the dingles where violets blow, 
We will bear no memory of earthly woe. 


But if, by the forest-brook, we meet 

A line like the pathway of former feet ;— 
If, ‘midst the hills, in some lonely spot, 
We reach the grey ruins of tower or cot ;— 


If the cell where a hermit of old hath prayed 
Lift up its cross through the solemn shade ;— 
Or if some nook, where the wild flowers wave 
Bear token sad ofa mortal grave,— 


Doubt not but ¢ere will our steps be stayed, 
There our quick spirits awhile delayed ; 
There will thought fix our impatient eyes, 
And win back our hearts to their sympathies, 


For what, though the mountains and skies be fair, 
Steeped in soft hues of the summer-air,— 

*Tis the soul of man, by its hopes and dreams, 
That lights up all nature with living gleams. 


Where it hath suffered and nobly striven, 
Where it hath poured forth its vows to Heaven ; 
Where to repose it hath brightly past, 

O’er this green earth there is glory cast. 


And by that soul, amidst groves and rills, 
And flocks that feed on a thousand hills, 
Birds of the forest, and flowers of the sod, 


We, only we, may be linked to God! F, H. 
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THE Divorce bill, in the case of Miss Turner, has passed through both 
houses of Parliament in the last month. ‘This proceeding winds up the 
measure of compensation, which, as it was most richly due, it has given 
us great pleasure to see dealt out, to the exploit of the two Messrs. Wakefield ; 
and those persons have now nothing left to do, except to congratulate them- 
selves on the extraordinary leniency of their sentence ; to wear out their 
respective terms of imprisonment with such salutary studies and reflections 
as may guard them against falling into similar difficulty a second time ; 
and, finally, if experience can make them wise, as soon as possible after 
their liberation, to quit a country, in which their names, long before that 
period arrives, will have been forgotten, but in which they never can be 
revived but to become the subjects of animadversion and contempt. Be. 
cause there are limits within which even the least worthy or scrupulous 
members of society, in thought and feeling, are accustomed (and compelled) 
to confine themselves; men of integrity and principle hold the gamester, 
who conceals his skill in order to win the money of his antagonist, a cha- 
racter unfit for their association ; but all the world concurs, that the fellow 
who passes these bounds of villainy, and slips a card, or substitutes false 
dice, for the purposes of plunder, shall be kicked, as a thief and a gambler, 
out of doors. The adventurer who can plead even the vulgar excuse of a 
“‘ passion” for the person of my daughter, and marries her against my con- 
sent—his conduct cannot be justified; the man who simulates a passion 
for a woman which he does not feel, in order to obtain possession of her 
wealth, is guilty of a sordid act, and an act of disgraceful moral wrong; 
but the ruflian who, by force or direct fraud, inveigles my daughter from 
my house—who acconiplishes this object, not even by a misrepresentation 
of his own feelings, or desiies, or intentions, but by forging the authority 
- of those relatives or protectors, whose directions she lawfully and unhesi- 
tatingly recognizes as commands—that man is as essentially a swindler and 
a robber as the fellow whu knocks at the door of my house in my absence 
from home, and obtains possession from my servants of my horse, my 
silver spoons, or my gold watch; his is an imposition against which L look 
to the Old Bailey to secure me; and to that tribunal, as a felon who has 
robbed me—not as a fellow-citizen who has injured—I hand him over 
accordingly. 

That this is the view, and the only fit view which can be taken of the 
conduct of Mr. Wakefield and his brother, we conceive can scarcely 
admit of doubt. The common principle which, in all questions of ‘‘ obtaining 
property,” distinguishes the crzminad act of “ fraud,” or “ false pretence,” 
rom the contraction of a civil “debt,” applies to their case directly and en- 
tirely. The law permits a man, in many transactions of common dealing— 
(that is, it refuses for such a course to proceed crimina//y against him )—to use 
misrepresentation to those with whom he deals, as far as hs own objects or 
intentions are concerned; but it bangs the same man without mercy, or 
at least sends him as a robber to Botany Bay, the moment he compasses his 
fraud by assuming the character, or counterfeiting the authority, of a third 
person, Ifa swindler purchases plate or diamonds from a goldsmith, upon 
the most flagrant mis-statement of his own ability or intention to pay for 
them, still the law calls this a peril against which the dealer’s own caution 
may protect him, and the purchaser has only incurred a civil debt; but if 
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he obtain the same goods from the tradesman, on the pretence that he has 
come from Mr. A. or Mr. B., (that tradesman’s known customer) with 
orders that they shall be delivered to him on the account of those parties, 
then he becomes a robber within the view of the criminal law; and, 
instead of going to the Fleet, or the King’s Bench prison, he goes to Van 
Dieman’s Land for the offence. This distinction is so clear, that it can 
need no pressing. The actual villainy in both the above cases nen > is 
pretty nearly the same. But the first belongs to a class of crimes which 
the law (criminally) would be unable to deal with—because the very mis- 
statement (which constitutes the whole offence) would become a question 
of degree—it is not a simple, distinct fact, which can be given in evidence, 
bat a matter of inference, which it is difficult, with sufficient exactness, 
to prove. But the second case stands upon a different, and upon a tangible 
footing ; the offender has passed the line which the mercy and caution of 
the law (rather than its justice) has said shall be established for his pro- 
tection; and it is not because the knave, who has robbed me to-day, by 
becoming a bankrupt with 3000/. of my property in his possession, 
happens to leave me—according to the usages of the community—without 
a remedy, that the rogue who forges a check for the same amount upon 
me to-morrow—although in either case I am but cheated of so much 
money—shall be suffered to escape. 

The legal propriety of the conviction of the Messrs. Wakefield, therefore, 
stands beyond a question. Of their moral guilt, it is unnecessary to 
poy ; a more heartless or cold-blooded act of violence than that which 

ey have committed, induced by no motive beyond that of the mere de- 
sire of gain, it would be difficult to conceive. And, if we try them by 
that spurious sort of equitable jurisdiction under which they have set up 
a miserable claim to be adjudged—by the law that gives a civic wreath 
to the hat of the highwayman, who goes up Holborn-hill with his boots 
well cleaned, and a nosegay ii his bosom, or places an urn over the cross- 
road grave of the forger, who closed his career by his own hand to escape - 
that of the executioner—even under this “ cutter’s law’’—the Brummagem 
code of honour—the case of the Messrs. Wakefield becomes more inde- 
fensible still; because its immunities extend only to crimes which are 
redeemed by some shew of talent or qualification; and theirs has not a 
single trait of spirit or gallantry about it—not a single bright spot—from 
the beginning to the end. 

It is an unlucky feature, indeed, in the practice of this court of “ cas- 
sation,”’ to which the Messrs. Wakefield, in the desperation of their 
course, have attempted to appeal, that it is a tribunal which is never 
favourable to wnsuccessful gamesters: and, moreover, as ‘lawless as it 
appears, it is still guided by some principles in its decisions, which find no 
holding or application to their case. The sort of illegitimate complacency 
with which we dwell upon the unhallowed exploits of Turpin or Jack 
Shepherd, is not wholly without a foundation in reasonable feeling, or a 
reference to the real interests and advantage of society. It is not that we 
are disposed to excuse, or palliate crime ; but, that, where the same picture 
that exhibits an act of offence, displays at the same moment an evidence of 
power, we do not refuse to ‘ look at both indifferently.” Where a high- 
wayman beats off, single-handed, half-a-dozen police officers—or a de- 
serter from the army shoots an equal number of the soldiers, who are sent 
to apprehend him—we are not rejoicing in the bloodshed, nor do we hesi- 
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tate to hang the man—because we cannot refuse to see that the same 
strength and courage merited a more fortunate direction. In the same 
way, where a coiner, or a stage-coach robber, compasses his violation of 
the luw by some process of great dexterity, and escapes with the plunder, 
we are not pleased that the law is baffled ; although we feel that the offen- 
der Aas shewn a rare ingenuity—admitting that ingenuity to have been 
misapplied. But then, while we may laugh, under the influence of. this 
mixed feeling, at the steady eye and delicate touch of a pick-pocket, like 
Barrington, who would cut off a fine gentleman’s watch-chain, or abstract 
his wig, while he was discussing politics with him—or excuse the clevér 
humbug with which an active young man of five-and-twenty years of age 
(and of one shirt) gulls a widow into a second marriage at sixty years of 
age, who has “ purple and fine linen”’ in abundance—yet we have no grain 
of sympathy for the rascally footpad who waits for a passenger in a dark 
alley with a bludgeon, and plunders him securely, after a blow from be- 
hind which stuns him, or perhaps (for the striker’s more perfect security) 
beats out his brains; and even still less with the ruffian of Connanght or 
Galway, who aided by an armed force, carries off some female whom he 
knows holds him in horror or detestation, on the chance that she may 
buy redemption from disgrace, by consent to “ a marriage,” which puts 
him in possession of her portion. 

In every possible point of view, therefore—this is the first time that we 
have adverted to this transaction, and we are already anxious to wash our 
hands of it—the case of the Messrs. Wakefield seenis to us to be a hopeless and 
a disgraceful one. As far as the law is concerned, the escape of the parties with 
the sentences which they have received, may be considered to be a fortunate 
one. Upon the moral guilt oftheir conduct—or upon the penalties which, in 
moral justice, ought to have followed it, it would be loss of time to bestow a 
word. But, in the character of a “ cavalier’—the réle which the elder of 
these gentlemen has affected to assume—in the claim to be treated, as it were, 
as an “ adventurer,” stepping forward to execute a feat in the public eye 
the success and splendour of which should draw away attention trom its 
criminality—taken in this light (which it was an evil hour whenever 
he pretended to appear in), the failure of Mr. Edward Wakefield bas been 
so ludicrously complete, that it becomes worth while just to record the cir- 
cumstances and extent of it!—He obtained possession of Miss Turner's 
person—using a device, which every footman in England could have used 
as competently and successfully as himself—but he Aad possession of the 
lady, and undisturbed possession. Being ashamed to talk of “love,” he 
courted her, not so we// as a footman would have done, but like an attor- 
ney’s “ pay” clerk—taiking about debts, and bills, and bonds, and bailiffs, 
and pleas, and pounce boxes, and skins of parchment. After an opportu- 
nity of seven whole days to propitiate a girl of fifteen—who the deuce 
could it be that deluded this gentieman to set up for a gallant, and a for- 
tune hunter!—all the lady’s desire is to get away from him. And he 
winds up this display of rapacity, of fraud, and miserable insufficiency, 
by a wretched attempt—after she has renounced him—to b/acken her 
reputation ! 

It is not an ounce of civet, but a whole apothecary’s shop full, that a 
man would need to sweeten his imagination after even talking about this 
last offence. The effort at slander is as hopeless and absurd, as it is dis- 
creditable—but, in this cireumstance, it only tallies with all the other features 
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of Mr. Wakefield’s enterprise. The fact attempted to be insinuated, 
were it érwe, ‘would ‘have been no circumstance (at the time when it is 
said to have occurred) of denial, or concealment ! if it were fact, it would 
be capable, not of being’ hinted or asserted, but of distinct and satisfaetory 
proof. But, besides that the mere act of a man’s coming voluntarily for- 
ward as the utterer of a charge like that in question, deserves to stamp him 
as unworthy of belief, there is still a stronger obstacle to credit in the 
way of the aceusation, as it is got up by Mr. Wakefield ;—most men will be 
of opinion that his word could have very little worth oue way or the other 
in the question, whether the statement was /rwue ; but every man will know 
that, if it were true, the occasion would never have arisen for its being 
uttered. 

We abstained, as our readers will have noticed, from commenting upon 
this case, until the last point in it was finally determined. We should, 
probably, not have adverted to it at all, but from something like an attempt 
at its extenuation, which has appeared (we do not very well understand 
upon what principle) in a publication, where (to say the least for it) a 
bolder and more manly style of policy and feeling had been commonly 
‘displayed. It*is unnecessary for us, after what we have already said, to 
go into any expression of personal opinion upon the merits of the parties 
concerned. But certainly, if it were possible to forget the disgust which 
one of the last circumstances connected with their case excites, the ridicn- 
lous discomfiture which their “spirit and gallantry” has received through- 
out the rest of it, would almost be entitled to our pity. 

Politics for the month have produced nothing either very entertaining. or 
very important. Every measure proposed—good or bad—has been “ put off,” 
lest ‘ discussion should embarrass the New Ministry :’’ upon which the Era- 
miner, of Sunday, the 17th June, has some lively remarks. ‘The likening 
of the New Administration to the lady en famille, is carried 2 little too far 
for good taste—some people never can give up a tolerable thought till they 
have ridden it to death, if once they get hold of it; but the idea—among 
other measures of tenderness and precaution—of “ the knockers being tied 
up, and Joseph Hume being thrashed for making a noise in the street,” is 
comical. The general discussions which have taken place, have demon- 
strated with singular felicity, the proposition which we took the liberty of 
submitting last month, as to the very guarded assent which ought to be given 
to the declarations of statesmen, while they are in opposition. Sir James Scar- 
lett, the other night, in the House of (commons, having come (with his new 
seat, as the King’s Attorney General) to a cautious and constitutional mode 
of thinking befitting that high office, defended, or, as Mr. Peel expressed it, 
** did tardy justice to,” one of the late Lord Londonderry’s “ Six acts ;” 
and Mr. Brougham lets out the fact in his dinner speech at Liverpool— 
which certainly no one, who has been in the habit of listening to him for 
the last five years, would ever have suspected—that he has, all along, been 
(notwithstanding his incessant attacks both on the private feeling and 
public conduct of that noble and learned personage), most particular! 
the personal and professional ‘friend of Lord Eldon! The scene which 
followed the announcement of this truth, by the honourable and learned 
Member, at Liverpool, was rather whimsical; and reminds us of the result of 
an attempt that Mr. Liston, the actor, once made to play “high tragedy” in 
London. When Mr. Liston appeared on the stage as Octavian, the house, 
almost before he spoke, was convulsed with laughter;—upon which he 
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came forward.— Ladies and Gentlemen! I am serious.” (This was 
thought a better joke than the other, and there were shouts from all sides 
of “ Bravo!” with increased laughter).—‘ Ladies and Gentlemen! I beg 
to say this is a mistake.’ (Peals of incessant laughter). Once again, 
with his indescribable face, the actor tried—* Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I beg to assure you, that this is meant to be aserious performance!” Bat 
the house could not fancy it serious. The more solemn and impassioned 
the performer became, the more inextinguishably they laughed ; and he 
wsa eventually compelled to give the effort up. Mr. Brougham’s case was 
not quite so bad as this. In the end, he did, we believe, persuade his 
audience that he was Lord Eldon’s “ friend,’’—although they did not 
perceive altogether how he could be so. But the conviction was not uni- 
versal. Several of the good people of Liverpool came away from the 
dinner, muttering as they made their way homewards—* Friend !— 
Friend!’ And rather inclined to exclaim with Falstaff, when they recol- 
lected the speeches of the honourable and learned gentleman in every 
Chancery question for the preceding five years—* Call you this backing of 
your friends? <A plague of such backing,” &c. &e. 

Mr. Hume, however, who sticks fast to his seat on the opposition bench, 
reserving to himself the power of canvassing the measures of the new ministry, 
while their general principles of policy have his support, brought forward a 
motion, a few nights before the close of the session, on the subject of the 
promotions in the navy. And on that occasion something like notice of an 
intention to attempt instituting the practice of selling commissions in the 
naval service—or at least of trying the chance of some measure to that effect 
—was given by Sir George Cockburn. Without taking the trouble to argue 
the question, how far the practice of selling promotions, may have been advan- 
tageous or hurtful in the British army, the whole of the circumstances con- 
nected with the two services are so essentially different, that we should he 
extremely loth to see it attempted in the navy. In the first place, wholly 
apart and distinct from his trade—if a trade it may he called—of fighting, the 
naval officer has the trade of a seaman to learn, which is one of infinite nicety 
and difficulty, and one, the importance of which ought to form one of the 
first circumstances for consideration, when we speak of allowing men, by any 
other course than that of actual service, to qualify themselves for command. 
Every naval officer must be a sailor: it is not absolutely necessary that every 
officer of the army should be a so/dier. Five years of service in barracks, 
or at Brighton, may qualify an officer of the army to go into the field as 
a captain of a company ; and it is not impossible even that with that very 
limited experience, he might get very well through all the duty that would 
be required of him; but in what a condition would any man find himself, 
who, after twenty years spent at Gravesend or Woolwich, were suddenly 
called on to fill the place of lieutenant on board a man-of-war! A 
gentlemen fresh from Bond-strect, may charge, with abundant courage, at 
the head of a hundred bayonets, and, therefore, there may be no great 
mischief in allowing him to buy the right of occupying such a place; but 
it is utterly impossible that all the gold which ever was expected to come 
from South America, should qualify,a gentleman fresh from Bond-street, 
either to fight or mancenvre a ship. 

- There is an objection, however, to allowing mes to purchase rank 
in the navy, beyond this—an objection which arises out of the entire 
and ‘absolute trust and power, which are necessarily confided to almost 
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every officer of the navy, but which only attaches in the army to offi- 
cers of a rank to which purchase gives no access. We allow officers 
in the army to purchase up to a licutenant-colonelcy: an officer in the 
navy would be allowed to purchase up to a post-captaincy : and here the 
power of porches on both sides, would cease. But, whatever apparent 
equality there may be in the rank, there is no parity at all in the degrees 
of trust and authority, which we should be allowing the parties in the 
two services, by their money, to become possessed of ; for the post-captain 
of a frigate—or even the master and commander, who commands a gun- 
brig or a sloop—these persons are placed in situations constantly, where 
their power is as absolute, as paramount, and as free from all guidance of 
superior authority, direction, or control—not as the power (in the army) 
of a captain or of a lieutenant-colonel—but of a general officer entrusted 
with the command of twenty thousand men. It very seldom happens, in 
the army, that a major, or other officer at the head of a regiment, acts 
independently, for any length of time, and upon his own command. His 
regiment forms part of a brigade, which is commanded by a brigadier-gene- 
ral ; who, in his turn, is commanded by the general of division; whose move- 
ments are again directed and controlled by the commander-in-chief of the 
forces. But the commander of a ship of war—though but of a third or 
fourth-rate—the moment his anchor is up, is, half his time, an independent 
agent. It sometimes happens that his ship forms part of a fleet, but quite as 
often that a particular duty is singly and specifically committed to him. 
Brigs of war, if we recollect right, are commanded by officers who have 
the rank of lieutenants in the navy ; this rank is equal to that of a captain 
in the army. But, although there may be no great mischief in allowing a 
raw man, by money, to obtain the latter commission, where no duty of 
difficulty or nicety will devolve upon him, and no duty at all in the per- 
formance of which he will not be subject, five or six deep, to control and 
surveillance, yet it would be a little too much to allow an individual no 
better qualified to take upon himself the entire command and disposal of 
a ship of war and her crew—with all that despotic authority which is 
claimed and exercised by the commanders of Cossids of war at sea—and the, 
onus of maintaining for us that reputation for superior skill and talent in the 
naval service, which is so deeply important to the honour and interests of the 
country. There are other objections, and numerous ones, to the system 
of selling commissions in the navy, into which our limits do not enable us 
at this moment to go. But it is whimsical to observe how liable our views 
of practicability and policy are to be guided by our personal convenience. 
The use of the impress system has been defeuded—in preference to the 
system of bounties and enlistment—in the navy, upon the plea that the 
service required peculiar men—sailors of skill and experience—whom 
money could not purchase: and now we discover that money may be a fit 
and admitted circumstance of qualification, in the selection of the officers 


‘by whom these sac/ors, whom money cannot purchase, are to be com- 


manded ! 

_A Morning Paper notices, as a matter of surprise, that “a corps of 
“artillery” has arrived from Dublin at Woolwich, in the short space of 
seven days. The journalist’s statement as to the time is correct; but his ~ 
surprise is the effect of inadvertence ; he does not perceive that the co 
which has made this rapid transit, is a corps of the “ Flying Artillery.” 

_A Complete Outfit.—The haberdashers in Corohill aud Fenchurch- 
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street, who “ make up’ the cadets for India, have a pleasant notion. of 
“ parveying in general.” From a saddle to asoap-box—a sword to cut one’s 
finger: with, to sticking plaster to heal them—every appliance that “ frail 
humanity” (we would think) could want, comes within the limit of their 
ministry. Bat we never (proverbially) can tell when we have reached the 
north !—there are a set of constituted authorities, who, in their providence, 
heat these calculators of man’s necessities hollow. The overseers’ contracts, 
for the parish of St. Mary, Rotherhithe, advertised last week to be taken *¢ by 
the lowest bidder,” request that ‘‘ tenders” may be male for the supply 
(for the benefit and consolation of the inhabitants of the workhouse of the 
suid parish) of the following commodities. To wit, ‘ good ox beef, at per 
pound.” * Salt butter—duly wired and scraped—at per cwt.” ‘* Glo’ster 
cheese—or ditto of equal quality.” ‘ Small beer, worked clear of yeast.” 
“ Coffins and wool shrouds, from two to four feet cach—at per C. and S.!’” 
“ Ditto—from four to six feet—at per ditto !” 

There is a delicacy in this style of giving a hint to people in a work- 
house—ordering in their small beer and their coffins at the same time? 
But manner in the present day is every thing. We speak now, * for our 
grace,” as Master Stephen did, when he termed the cudgelling with which 
Downright threatened him, “ the bastinado.”’ So, a journeyman artisan 
becomes, by courtesy, an Operative. <A fellow who teaches greater fools 
than himself to play at leap-frog, or climb up a pole, is a “ Professor of 
Gymnastics.” An Irishman making speeches in a public-house is a 
*¢ Defender of his country’s righis.” And a flea—is a practitioner of phle- 
botomy. A Sunday paper, now, for further example, before us, contains 
the following parabolical advertisement, under the head of “ Newspaper 
chat :’— 

** Pistrucci and some Italian Refugees have been getting up a dramatic 
representation at the King’s Concert-room ; and we are glad to see men in 
their unhappy, but yet honourable situation, occupying, by so elegant and 
agreeable an amusement, some of that time which must hang heavily upon 
their hands. Italian literature has become fashivnable of late—it is lucky . 
that fashion, in this instance, has taken <» useful a turn; and we recom- — 
mend ali those who wish to take the most agreeable kind of lesson in the 
language, to attend these exhibitions. There are three more, and they 
take place on the Wednesday evenings.” 

Now we have not the slightest objection to the success of Signor Pistrucci, 
and think him on the contrary rather an entertaining exhibitor; but people 
who perform in a theatre for hire, are not in general spoken of as seeking 
an agreeable amusement to occupy the time which might hang heavy on 
their hands! 

But again, in the advertisement of a rehearsal of some music at St. Paul’s, 
on the occasion of “ The Festival of the Sons of the Clergy,” we find— 

“ The Committee, with the view of promoting the benefit of this charity, 
respectfully beg leave to express their hope that, for admission into the 
church and choir, no person will contribute less than half-a-crown.”— 
“ Contributions of gold will admit each person to the galleries and 
closets, &c.” 

This expedient of fixing the amount of an alms is decidedly a modern 
invention. Our ancestors would certainly have said—*‘ Admission to the 
body of the church, half-a-crown: to the galleries, closets, &c., half-a- 
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guinea.” Apropos, however, to the mention of our ancestors—this very 
charity reminds us that a “ reformation’’ may be sometimes a sort of 
jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire. The Catholic clergy had no 
sons: so that our ancestors, on this score, paid neither half-a-crown nor 
half-a-guinea. 

The advertisements of common traders—in an effort to be attractive and 
eloquent—sometimes contain similar whimsicalities of expression. As, 
for instance, an auctioneer advertises the sale of some unredeemed pawn- 
broker's pledges, in the Hera/d of this morning, as—“‘ a short, but grati- 

Sying collection.” And a pastry-cook of Dean-street, Soho, in The Times, 
recommends his “ plum cakes” as “an agreeable recreation!” 

The hot weather being now ‘‘ hourly to be expected,” the magistrates 

of Bow-street have issued their notice to the dogs to keep themselves duly 
tied up for the next two months, and muzzled. Abundant lapping of cold 
water, and a little brimstone (where it can be had) are recommended; and 
all who neglect these cautions are liable to be summarily punished with 
death. 
Two actions against periodical publications for libel have been tried 
since our last: one against Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, by Mr. Soane, 
who seems desirous that people who laugh at his architecture should be in 
a condition to laugh at himself into the bargain: and a second against the 
Examiner newspaper, by Mr. Parry, the author of a work called “ The 
last Days of Lord Byron,” in which a verdict, with small damages, was 
obtained for the plaintiff. People seldom heave patience to be prudent, 
when their own foibles, or those of their connections, are attacked; and 
the Examiner certainly was ill-advised in publishing the charges that 
Mr. Parry complained of. Mr. P., it will be recollected, wrote a book, 
or got a book written, called “ The last Days of Lord Byron,” about two 
years ago (some time prior to the exposures in the affairs of the “ Greek 
Committee”) which contained, among a good many other light, pleasant, 
readable, and not always uninteresting matters, a very laughable story of a 
“ breakfast and morning’s walk,” which the writer went through with 
Jeremy Bentham. Now, whether it is fair to breakfast with a man first, 
and quiz him afterwards, may be a point perhaps for dispute; but, at any 
rate, Mr. Parry’s story contained nothing deyond quizzing; and, if Mr. 
Bentham’s friends had laughed at it (as other people did), in three weeks 
it would have’ been forgotten. But, unluckily, laughing was beyond the 
patience of the little party at the back of St. James’s park : the Times 
newspaper copied Mr, Parry’s “ breakfast” into its pages, which of course 
sent’ the affair all over the kingdom; and out came the Examiner ina 
jury in reply !—after threatening vengeance upon the Times (with which it 
had about as much chance in quarrel as a Millbank wherry would have in 
trying to run down a Glasgow steam boat)—with two paragraphs, in the 
first. of which it called Mr. Parry “an exceedingly ignorant, worthless, 
boasting, bullying, and drunken individual, late a caulker, but calling 
himselfa Major;” and in the next describing him, in still more direct 
terms, as (“‘ not to repeat the worst of his character’) “ a slanderer, a sot, 
a bully, and a poltroon.”’ 

Now these were hard terms, to use against a man for no offence 
beyond that of laughing at Mr. Bentham, and a few of his friends, 
without conveying any imputation against their moral characters; and 
the Examiner forgot, while it applied them, that this person, who is 
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a ‘ caulker,’’ “ sot,”’ ‘‘ slanderer,”’ “ bully,” and ‘‘ poltroon,” affer, 
he has quizzed Mr. Benthain and a few of his acquaintance, seems, 

tor to that event, to have been an “ engineer,” formally engaged and 
employed by the Greek committee ; a ‘‘ Major,” (as far as titles so con- 
ferred are worth talking about) in the army of the Greek government; a 
gentleman ‘‘ introduced,” (according to the account of the Hzaminer 
itself) “to Mr. Bentham’s table, an honour which the late Sir Samuel 
Romilly, and other similar spirits, always duly appreciated;” and a 
habitual guest (according to Mr. Leicester Stanhope’s evidence) at that gen- 
tleman’s own table, as well as at that of the late Lord Byron. So that one 
would say, either Mr. Parry is something wronged in the description that 
the Examiner gives of him and his pretensions, after the quarrel about 
“‘ The last Days,” or the patrons of the Greek cause, prior to the perpe- 
tration of that work, must have chosen their ageuts and companions very 
unguardedly. 

A similar infelicity as regards the balance of statement and proof, 
occurs again (to shew the disadvantage under which men fight when 
they are wroth) in the Ezaminer’s comment upon the trial, in the 
paper of the 17th instant. In noticing the evidence touching the attack 
on the Turkish brig, by which the Ezamixer had proposed to prove the 
fact of Parry’s cowardice, Lord Chief Justice Best, who tried the cause, 
observed to the jury that this event, whatever was the effect of it, took place 
in the middle of February ; and that a letter was in evidence, written by the 
Greek committee to Mr, Parry, dated on the 11th of May (three months 
aiter that occurrence) in which the committee, instead of charging him 
with cowardice, express the greatest confidence in his zeal and conduet. 
The learned judge then remarks that this letter must have been written 
after the affair of the Turkish brig was within the knowledge of the 
committee—when he is corrected by Mr. Bowring, and informed that 
“two months is the minimum of time in which intelligence is received from 
Greece.” This fact of “two months” being the * minimum” of time for 
intelligence to arrive, is printed in words of large Capitals in the account of 
the Examiner; and a subsequent observation in the charge to the jury, 
treating the fact to be otherwise, is given in italics, to mark the partially 
of the judge; while the “ Foreign news,”’ in the very same paper, only 
three pages from the column in which this statement appears, contains an 
acconat of intelligence received from Greece, and through the medium of 
the French papers—after t2co months is stated to be the minimum—in a 
less period than six weeks ! 

The Liverpool Mercury states, that a newspaper has just been 
started at New York, which is “edited by two gentlemen of colour,” 
and “intended to circulate among the black population of the United 
States ;’’ we understand that this publication is called the Jonkanoo Jour- 
= ; but we have not yet been so fortunate as, to secure any numbers 

it. 

A Faet aecounted for.—In the discussion which arose in the House of 
Commons, on Friday night last, on the expediency of making parochial 
provision for the poor of Ireland, a well-known member for one of the 

ian boroughs, was pressing upon an English gentleman, who sat 
near him, the impropriety of such an arrangement, and instanced the case 
of Scotland, where there were no poor laws, und none were wanted. 
““Fhe enormous expence which you are at in England,” said the honour- 
able member, “ we entirely avoid ; and yet you never hear of any person, [ 
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think, dying of hunger in the streets of Edinburgh ?’—* Why, I grant 
that,” returned the party addressed; “ but then look at the difference of 
the two countries! You don’t consider the tmpossibility of starving a 
Scotchman !” 

‘The leak which broke out some weeks since in the Thames Tunnel, 
and which has, of course, forthe time interrupted the progress of that work, 
is reported, at length, by the engineers, to be entirely stopped ; and no doubt 
i8 entertained (by the same authorities) of their being able to proceed 
securely with the excavation to the other side of the river. When the 
tunnel is completed—if ever that event happens—we take it that the work 
will amount to a triumph of practical skill rather than to a production of 
any real usefulness ; but it may fairly be doubted, even yet, we suspect, how 
far its completion is to be relied on. 

If it should happen to be true that there was but one point in the whole 
river on which the soil was likely to give way, why ¢hen, no doubt (taking 
all the matter touching the stoppage of the leak to be fully maintainable 
that is stated), we have arrived at the point of danger and surmounted it ; 
but what evidence is there—we don’t pereeive—that such is the case? or 
that our having come toa weak point at the spot where the present accident 
has happened, is not rather an omen, that, as we advance, we shall be 
likely to come to one or two more? 

That—with all the assured stutement which is now put forth, of ‘* the 
accident having been anticipated,’ &c.—“ not at all a surprise,’’—but 
“looked for’—the managers of the undertaking are but very imperfectly 
informed as to the real condition of the bed of the river, we think must 
be pretty clear; because, had the late accident really been “ foreseen,’’ it 
would be supposing them insane te believe that they would not have taken 
the same steps to prevent, which they eventually were compelled to use to 
repair it—especially, as independent of getting rid of a horrible danger, 
such a course would have saved nineteen-twentieths of their late expence. 
It is impossible, therefore—unless we are to assume that the engineers are 
mad—to believe that they did anticipate that, at the point just mended, the 
bed of the river would give way under them; and, if they have been 
misled in their opinion as to its security so far, there seems to be no 
reason why it is impossible that they should find themselves in error again. 

As regards the value of the property, perhaps it would be a matter of little 
importance whether the scheme were proceeded in, or left where it lies ; 
because the work will probably do well, if, when completed, it pays the 
charge of its own keeping up. A very great number of carts and waggons 
must suddenly begin crossing where now no carts or waggons cross at all, 
to pay the expences of a road, which will have to be lighted and watched 
night and day, in addition to the ordinary burthens to which such enter- 
prizes are subject. We recollect, that not long back, the Southwark-bridge 

ulators were reduced to such economy, that, even in the winter, they 
only lighted their bridge on one side. This is putting aside, too, the very 
decided possibility—-for we argue a little uncertainly when we talk from 
the surface of a river of all that is going on at the bottom—that the same 
eause which operated in producing the present mischief, may not lead to 
damage of a similar description hereafter. If the soil in the centre of the 
river be generally of a spongy, loose, oozy nature, and it is the action of 
the tide that has made it thinner and looser in the place where the late 
accident has occurred—(which seems more than likely) —what certainty is 
there that the same action may not operate hereafter, so as to sweep the 
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soil away—in parts—even from the crown of the tunvel altogether? No 
dauger to human life, probably, could result from such an event, because the 
symptoms of mischief would shew themselves long enough beforehand in an 
increasing and gradual leakage. But there can be little doubt—unless the 
cause which has occasioned the flimsiness of the soil in that part of the 
river at which the work bas now arrived has been of human production or 
origin (and no evidence to that effect appears)—that the same state of things 
which has arisen niay arise again; and although the measures which have 
been taken lately to strengthen the bed of the river, may have answered 
the purpose so far as to enable the cutting of the tunnel for the present to 
proceed, yet a far more operose and costly process would be necessary, we 
suspect, to give it anything like soundness and security of a permanent 
description. 

We noticed in our last number an account, given in the French Glode, 
of the death of a man of the name of Drake (an exhibitor of serpents, 
wild beasts, &c.) by the bite of a rattlesnake. It is singular that a 
second accident, nearly of the same fatal description, has occurred within 
the last fortnight, in the collection formerly belonging to the same indi- 
vidual. A young man, belonging to the caravan, holding a small rattle- 
snake in water, to assist it in casting its skin, the venomous monster sud- 
denly turned round, and bit him in the fore finger, The lad had suffi- 
cient presence of mind to prevent the immediate escape of the serpent ; 
and, twisting a ligature round his wounded finger, snatched up a cleaver, 
and desired two by-standers to strike it off upon the spot. Both the men 
who were present—though partners, we believe, or assistants, in the con- 
cern—hung back, and were unwilling to strike the necessary blow; but 
Mrs. Drake, who had arrested the offending reptile in its attempt to make 
off, and succeeded in confining him again in his cage, with great presence 
of mind, took the cleaver, and—as a Morning Paper expresses it—“‘ per- 
formed the operation.’”’ ‘The wounded man lived, and has done well. 

The theatres,—** summer,” or ‘ winter,”—have presented nothing 
very striking within the last month. New books have been abundant, and 
more interesting. Robins has published a second series of “‘ Mornings at 
Bow-street,’’ with illustrations by Craikshank; the plates of which are 
among the very best that this very ingenious artist has produced, Lady 
Morgan has a new novel, called “ The O’Briens and the O’Flahertys,” 
forthcoming, by Colburn; the latter novels of this lady have been second in 
merit to none but those of Sir Walter Scott; and no one who has read 
“O'Donnel,” and *‘ Florence M‘Carthy,” but will look for her production 
with curiosity and interest. Miss Emma Roberts's work—the “ Memoirs 
of the Houses of York and Lancaster’’—is out, and a more detailed notice 
of it will be found in our Review Department. The subject of the 
book reminds us of what used to be done by Miss Benger; but Miss 
Roberts is the more pleasing writer of the two; her style is purer and more 
simple; and she deserves equal praise for the caution with which she has 
examined her facts, and the activity and patience with which she has 
elicited them. Altogether fruitful as the history or legends of the time in 
question are in romantic incident and recollections—we scarcely expected 
that Miss Roberts could have produced a book so well calculated to interest 
all classes of readers. Her work deserves to be, and will be, popular: 
it conveys considerable knowledge and instruction, at the same time that 
it cannot fail to afford amusement. 
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Lord Redesdale has a bill in progress through the House of Lords, the 
object of which is to regulate the business of banking. ‘Two important 
rovisions which it contains, are clauses which will compel bankers to 
ish their accounts periodically, and to give security for the amount 
of all notes that they may issue. There can be no doubt that if any 
branch of our commercial system wants consideration and regulation, 
it is that of banking. It is a trade, the direction and management of 
which has been very little canvassed ; and of which the operation and 
effect, we take it, are very imperfectiy understood. 

The Jong-eared portion of society will do well to attend to a reso- 
lution, promulgated by the new Vice-chancellor, Sir Anthony Hart, upon 
an application to his Honour, the other day, for an “ injunction” in the 
case of “ Hunter v. Bell.’’ The proceeding arose out of an affair some- 
thing similar to the late dirty business of “ Mr. Auldjo” and his fashion- 
able acquaintances. The plaintiff, who is so fortunate as to be encum- 
bered more with money than with wit, was benoodled into making a 
bet of 2,000/. upon the St. Leger; and, losing it, was compelled (after a 
desperate effort to back out) to give a bill for the amount. The bill, 
however, was given certainly under circumstances of some duress; when 
at a distance from the coaxing ways of the winner, the dislike to pay 
revived ; and the losing gentleman accordingly applied to the Court of 
Chancery, for an injunction against his note being negotiated. Sir An- 
thony Hart said that he should not interfere. If the bill had actually 
been given for a gambling debt, that fact could be shewn, and it was of 
no véliie, no matter how often negotiated, or into whose hands it might 
fall. And, for the guidance of gentlemen who betted at races in general, 
it was his opinion (founded upon mature consideration), that the best way 
of protecting monied ninnies from imposition, was to let them understand 
that they must learn to keep out of ill company, and to protect them- 
selves. We mention this decision, because it is important that it should 
be known in Pall Mall and St. James’s Street. 

French Politesse-—An ingenious writer observes somewhere—but so 
many have copied or imitated the dictum since, that to trace it to its ori- 
ginal owner would hardly be possible—that it is practicable, by the mere 
difference of manner, to grant a request in such a way as shall make it 
offensive—and, on the contrary, to refuse in such terms as shall make the 
party denied feei that he receives a favour. A French officer at the 

attle of Spires, when the ill blood ran very high between the troops of 
France and Germany, and orders had been issued to give no quarter in 
the field, seems to have had great reliance upon this writer's opinion. A 
Hessian officer of infantry having been cut down and his sword broken, 
just as the sabre was raised which was to terminate his earthly career, 
entreated the victor to ‘‘ spare his life.” ‘‘ Ah, Monsieur!” returned 
thé Frenchman—with a shrug, which alone certainly ought to have re- 
conciled the most unreasonable man to the thoughts of death—“ Ask any 
va else ; but life is impossible!” 

If the theatres, however, (as we observed above) have forborne to be 
pre-eminent in attraction during the last month, VAUXHALL has pre- 
sented the town with an exhibition that makes amends :—no less than a 
ee by armed men and real horses, of THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO! An erroneous impression prevailed when this entertain- 
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ment was first talked of, that. the idea of a “ battle’ was allegorical—a 
metaphor intended to typify the havock and destruction that (on the anni- 
versary day of Waterloo, the 18th of June) was expected to be made. in 
the “ Royal Gardens,” by rang at supper. The “ carnage” 
being supposed to point to the hosts of fowls, dueks, and pigeons (not to 
speak of tongues, lobsters, and legs of lamb) that would be devoured ; 
and the “ firing’ to be really nothing more than the continued feu de 
joie—* pop” —** pop’ —produced by the incessant opening of soda-water 
and ginger-beer bottles. The clashing of two thousand pairs of knives 
and forks, it was imagined, would aptly enough represent—especially 
when eked out by the jingling of spoons—the give and take music atten- 
dant on a “ charge of sabres or with bayonets ;” and the too clamerous 
guests marched off, from time to time, to the watch-house, would act the 
part, to the life, of “‘ prisoners taken on the occasion.” All this suspicion of 
“ allegory,” however, was matter of mistake. When the night—“ big 
with the fate” of Mr. Gye, the member of parliament, and his friends— 
arrived, it was found to be the REAL battle—at the expense of, Heaven 
knows how many pounds of gunpowder fired off—that was to be per- 
formed ; and perhaps, as we are rather pressed for room, we can hardly 
convey to those of our readers—if there be any such—who have not 
visited the “ gardens,’’ a more just impression of the interest of the scene, 
than by presenting them with some passages of the “ bill” —premising 
that all the expectations which that document holds out may be taken to 
be realized to the uttermost. 
The “ entertainments commence,” exactly at nine o'clock, with a 
comic opera called Actors al Fresco ; after which the “BATTLE OF WA- 
TERLOO takes place” in front of the “ fire-work tower ;’’—the “shrudbs, 
&e.” having been ‘“ removed and cleared away for that purpose.” The 
scene forms “ an exact representation of the field of Waterloo,” (which 
the gardens of Vauxhall are demonstrated to possess incomparable advan- 
tages for realizing)—viz. ‘‘ La Belle Alliance on the right of the centre 
of the British line:’ “in the rear of their left, a small wood,” &c. : 
“« all erected in the same relative situations as on the plains of Waterloo.” 
The battle then commences by “ Buonaparte ordering the troops on the 
left to attack the wood and chateau of Hougomont!’ The assault (of 
course) is “ most furious and sanguinary,” ‘The walls of the gardens of 
Hougomont are “ loop-holed by the British troops,’ and every means 
of defence adopted!” During the struggle, an interesting scene oceurs.— 
The ‘ French cavalry” make a “ desperate rush, to surround the Duke 
of Wellington!” fortunately, they are “ prevented by a quick movement 
of our troops,” who form a diamond square, ‘ which encompasses him, 
and baffles all their attempts.” At this moment—the fight having lasted 
full seven minutes—victory begins to declare for the allies; as “ the 
French line’ is “ making a quick movement through the wood” from 
“the right of the hill, the Prussian flag is suddenly seen waving!” 
the troops of Bulow “cover the British:’ and “ their united forces” 
(with incredible celerity) begin to put the French to the route!” The 
consequences of a single waver are such as might be expected. A 
“ general attack of cavalry and infantry is made!’ The enemy is forced 
to retreat in disorder! ‘* And the whole becomes a complete scene of 
havoc and slaughter; during which various accidents oceur—in parti- 
enlar that of an ammunition waggon blowing up! which is drawn over 
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the field in flames, by the terrified horses!” The ruin is now decisive. 
Buonaparte, seeing his attempt to recover his lost ground ineffectual, 
and his whole army in confusion, betakes himself to his chariot, and is 
seen driving across the field, pursued by the British cavalry! “ Whole 
heaps of men and horses lie expiring on the ensanguined plain!” The 
chateau of Hougomont is in flames! And upon this terrible state of 
things the curtain falls: the whole “ forming a terrific (but glorious) 
picture of the memorable 18th of June!” Immediately after the battle, 
Mr. Cooke “ mounts his celebrated charger, Bucephalus;” and, “ at full 
speed, rides up a perpendicular rock to the Temple of Fame, at the sum- 
mit of the fire-work tower ;’ and ‘ ¢here deposits the British and French 
colours (as an emblem of amity) in the Temple of Concord !—a feat 
unegaalled in the annals of horsemanship!’ The “ cqneert” com- 
mences ‘* as soon as possible after the battle.’ The doors are “ to be 
open at seven;” and the “ admission” is 4s. The afiche contains 
nothing more that is entertaining or material—except the printer’s name ; 
but, for the entertainment, it is only justice to say that, since the sham 
hts at Acton and Hornsey by the ‘“ loyal London Volunteers,’ we 
don’t recollect to have seen any thing so terrible or so true. Most of 
the characters in the military drama were admirably sustained. The 
Duke of Wellington, in particular, was so well hit off, that some of the 
visitors, from the country, believed that it was his Grace in person; and 
cried out—in allusion to the business of the Corn Bill—“* Who moved the 
amendment ?—Why don’t you let us have a big loaf?” &c. &e. 

When Mr. Waterton published his ‘* Wanderings in South America,’ 
the story of his riding upon the back of a “‘ cayman,” or crocodile, in 
the operation of catching and killing the brute, was put down pretty 
generally as a “‘ wandering” of the writer's fancy. The whole adventwe, 
indeed—as a pleasant specimen of the Munchausen style—went, we be- 
lieve, through pretty nearly every newspaper and periodical publication in 
England. As there is no feeling, however, more natural—so there is no 
effort more gratifying—to the mind of man, than scepticism ; and certain 
it is, that the idea of “ riding upon crocodiles,” or, to speak more strictly, 
perhaps, of mounting upon their backs, as a measure of destroying them 
—the notion of executing this feat—whatever might have been the extent 
on which it was performed—was no invention of Mr. Waterton’s—but was 
spoken of, and in print, fifty years before Mr. Waterton was born. Po- 
cocke, an Eastern traveller (of the last century), of undoubted cha- 
racter, who wrote his voyages in three folio volumes, in the year 1744, 
ones of the crocodiles that infest the banks of the Nile, says tbat 

e following is an account which he received from the people of that 
country, of the manner of catching and killing them. 

“They make some animal cry at a distance from the river, and when 
the crocodile comes out they thrust aspear into his body, to which a rope 
is tied (this is in fact a common harpoon). ‘They then let him go into the 
water to spend himself, and afterwards drawing him out, run a poll into 
his mouth, and jumping on his back, tie his jaws together.” 

Now, Mr. Waterton’s cayman, it will be remembered, was only ten 
feet and a half long—not much larger than a good sized sturgeon ; so that 
Mr. W.’s, mastering such an antagonist, after he was tied to a rope, and with 
a huge and barbed hook in his stomach, could hardly be an effort of very 
particular impossibility. Not to advert to the fact (nevertheless incon- 
testible), that a man once upon the back of a crocodile, thirty feet long, 
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instead of ten, would, from the shape of the animal, so long as he could 
keep his seat (which, alarm apart, could not be very difficult), be as 
safe from any attack as if he were in the bowels of the earth. 

We adverted a little way above to the “ Notice to Mad Dogs,” or dogs 
likely to go mad, published by the magistrates of Bow-street. The T'imes 
of Tuesday, the 26th instant, contains a sensible letter on the subject of 
precautions for preventing the hydrophobia, by a writer who calls himself 
“Medicus.” This gentleman very justly observes that the practice 
commonly advised, of muzzling dogs during the hot weather, is likely, 
instead of doing good, to drive a great many dogs mad who would not 
otherwise becopie so. The dog does not (like the horse) perspire through the 
skin from «ie effects of heat; but the relief is obtained through the mouth 
—whence the habit which the dog has of hanging his tongue out, in hot 
weather {after very little exertion, and sometimes without any) ; as well 
as the free secretion of water, which may be observed at the same time, 
from the glands in the vicinity of the jaw. The practice of muzzling, 
therefore, which prevents the’ dog from relieving himself by opening the 
mouth ard ‘throat freely, and also prevents him from drinking continually, 
whick . "1s inclined to do, is a course perfectly well calculated to worry him 
into “Ver ; while in fact, it does zot take away from him (every one con- 
vgmant with the matter will be aware of this), the power to dite, where he 
Arangry and disposed todo so. The remedy, or rather precaution against 
danger, which the writer in the Times points out, seems to us to be a far more 
just and efficacious one. He proposes that all dogs found wandering in the 
streets, wzthout collars (bearing the owner’s name, and place of abode)—say 
in the months of June, July, and August—shall, invariably, be taken up 
and destroyed, by officers appointed for the purpose; and that the owners 
of those dogs who are found abroad in the streets with collars, shall be , 
fined in a fixed penalty for each offence of leaving them in that situation. 
It may appear, looking at the thing in the abstract, that this would be a 
harsh and a despotic law; but we have no doubt that it is one which 
would have very great efficacy in preventing the accidents which are 
_ constantly occurring from the bite of rabid animals; and we see no 
good reason why, under such circumstances, it should not be carried into 
execution. One of the “ Pavement acts,” only a few years since, put a 
stop, without the slightest scruple, to the practice of keeping pigs in the 
metropolis, and allowing them to run about the streets; a habit, the in- 
convenience of which was perfectly trivial, cornpared with that of which, 
in the present case, we seek to get rid, and where the animals prohibited 
had a sort of utility to be pleaded in their favour. An arrangement like 
that proposed, would not merely have the effect of protecting the lives of 
the public ; but, inasmuch as it would thin the shoal of wretched dogs, 
. which are reared by the lowest and most rascally part of the London 
population, for their sport and amusement, would in that second view 
become a circumstance of considerable amendment and advantage. 

A furious struggle has been raised among the evening newspapers, by 
the exertion and speculating temper of the proprictors of The Sun ; who 
have lately extended their paper nearly to as large a size as The Times ; 
retained a regular body of reporters; and now publish “ Second Editions” 
almost every evening, giving the debates in the House of Commons, &c., 
up even to seven or eight o’clock. At the Westminster dinner, about a 
month since, Sir Francis Burdett’s speech—which he did not rise to de- 
liver until after seven o’clock—was put into the honourable baronet’s hand 
in print, in The Sun, at ten! and very well reported, by the way, into the 
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hargain. This system is threatening annihilation to all the second-rate 
London Evening Papers, which find their circulation chiefly in the coun- 
try ; and the leading ones are not likely to regard the contrivers of it with 
a particularly charitable eye. 

An essay upon the subject of procuring “ ag for the London 
schools of anatomy, with which we had absolutely proposed to visit our 
readers this month, must, fur want of space, be put off—“ like Dr. 
Drowsy’s sermons,” as Mrs. Hardcastle has it—* to some fitter opportu- 
nity.” ‘The matter was agitated in parliament, in the course of the last 
week, in a debate upon some measure proposed to regulate the arrange- 
ments and powers of the College of Surgeons; but we are afraid that 
none of the expedients suggested in the course of the dis@ ‘sion, are 
likely to be valuable in real practice. Mr. Peel’s proposal for adding to 
the list of parties now liable by law to be dissected—(the persons who 
are executed for particular descriptions of felony)—the farther amount of 
all criminals, who, being convicted of such felonies, die in prison previous to 
their execution—this source of additional supply would hardly assist us much; 
inasmuch as the utmost it could afford would be about one supplementary 
subject in a century. The anatomising of people who chose t»commit 
suicide, would—at the first blush—seem a more likely project tha. this ; 
but then there is the objection—the offenders would get over that pe- 
nalty, as they do over all the rest that attach to them, by the coroneds 
inquest finding verdicts that they were “insane.” Giving up all the 
people who die in the hospitals to be anatomized, would be a proper course, 
and unobjectionable—for no people of any consequence die in hospitals ? 
but, then, the rabble of this country are so obstinate and prejudiced, that, if 
they thought they were sure to be anatomized when they came out of the 
hospitals, they would die at home rather than go évfo them! One com- 
fort is, that (unless our professors are abominably belied) we have the 
practical benefit of the cantanckerous rogues, without any law, already, 
Allowing people to sell their friends—(this was Sir Joseph Yorke’s sug- 
gestion, if we recollect right)—but we are afraid that it would be con- 
sidered .as rather violating public feeling, Living relatives would differ 
whether or not a sade should take place; or there would be bills filed 
in the court of Chancery to decide which of several claimants was enti- 
tled to the proceeds. ‘I'he Times proposition comes nearest to the mark— 
That all surgeons should, at their deaths, devise their own persons to the 
purposes of science. But then this would furnish grown male subjects 
only—we must have women and children; and such professors would 
hardly be induced to adopt the second branch of the arrangement sug- 
gested, and make a gift of the earthly tabernacles of their wives and 
children. So that, upon the whole (subject to more detailed consideration, 
in our next, or some following, number) we rather suspect thet the mat- 
ter—must remain as it is; ze. that the surgical schools must still be 
supplied by robbery—there is less of general feeliug violated by that 
course than there could be by any other ;—and that the “ resurrection- 
men” must continue to be punished when they are caught—not for 
having stolen the subjects found in their custody, but for having offended 
public decorum by not stealing them more secretly and discreetly. Pro- 
vided always that, in the mean time any person willing to destow himself 


for the benefit of his fellow-creatures shall be competent to do so; and 


that his word, in articulo mortis, shall be taken as tantamount to a will 
and testament made to that purpose. 
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Memoirs of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, by Miss Roberts, 2 vels. 8ro. 
1827.—The period which these well-writ. 
ten volumes embrace is certainly one of the 
most eventful and important of English 
history :—eventful, for it presents such 
thick-springing and surprising changes as 
almost mock description ; and important, 
we add, because the results of those 
changes were of so enduring a character 
that the advantages of them are still felt 
by ourselvyes,—and long may they be en- 
joyed by posterity! ‘The country for more 
than a century was split into hostile and 
heated factions, the alternate and frequent 
defeats of which broke a power which 
spell-bound its energies, and, by breaking 
that spell, developed the strength of the 
Commons, and drew them forth from ob- 
security. In these tumultuous days it was, 
when the imperious barons were couflict- 
ing for pre-eminence among themselves— 
when the magnificos of the land were en- 
gaged in intrigues and in struggies—when 
their home-concerns were of secondary 
consideration—when the great properties 
of the country were every year changing 
masters—and when every change, by 
shaking attachments, shook the authority 
of the possessors ;—in these days it was 
that the Commons suddenly emerged, and 
rapidly—their vigour, left to its native ex- 
pansion,—shot up into strength compara- 
tively cou.aandivg. The new lords, strang- 
ers to their vassals, were, change after 
change, shorn of the rights of prescription ; 
the old retainers lost their respect and de- 
votion for them; from the wants or weak- 
ness of the one, the other wrested fresh 
privileges ; and thus the successive embar- 
rassments of the lord and the growing im- 
portance of the vassal enabled that vassal 
at once to secure his new privileges, and 
establish an independent power. 

The power which, by the contentions of 
the great, the Commous thus successfully 
seized, they were wise enough never to let 
goagain. They felt their importance, aud 
naturally clung to it. The appetite grew 
by what it fed on, and, from that time 
forth, the great sunk and the little rose, 
til! universal law spread and confirmed the 
rights of equality over the whole surface 
of society.. To some we may seem, in our 
days, to be gradually returning under the 
sway of baronial dominion; but though it 
be true enough that the potent families of 
the country are sufficiently disposed to 
overawe legitimate authority, they can no 
longer carry that disposition into public 
practice. Violence would fail, for none 
will aid them; even influence, if foreseen, 
may perhaps be counteracted. A breath 
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has made them, and a breath may unmake 
them. Nothing but the sword could have 
cut away the lords of the middle ages, aud 
nothing but the swerd of civil war —dou- 
ble-edged, effective cither in triumph or 
defect—could have made a clear stage. 

Of these turbulent times, so fall of per- 
plexing events, and many of them for ever 
inexplicable, has Miss Roberts ventured on 
the perilous task of giving another narra- 
tive. lt was a task to tax the best powers 
of the best narrator; but the lady has not 
sunk under iis dangers and difficulties. 
She possesses. indeed, the narrative “ or- 
gans” very conspicuously. The tale, di- 
versified and entangled as it is, she has 
unfolded with distinctness and effect. The 
stury flows equablyand agreeabl y—al ways 
fall of animation, and occasionally exhibit- 
ing no inconsiderable vigour. There is no 
flagging, at all events, from beginning to 
end ; nor know we of any Memoirs which 
bid fairer to be read, or better deserve to 
be read. Though putting herself in direct 
competition with more than oue suecessful 
writer of historical memoirs, she will suffer 
from no comparison. Her’s, too, it deserves 
to be considered, was a task of still greater 
difficulty than that of any of her predeces- 
sors. Miss Aikin, Miss Benger, Mrs. 
Thompson, each of them had one indi- 
vidual’s character and reign to illustrate, 
with whom every tlring and every body 
were more or less connected. There wasthus 
an unity of ohject, and consequently more 
of a dramatic interest could be easily pre- 
served. All bore naturally upon one point, 
or was with facility made to converge to- 
wards it. James, or Henry, or Mary were 
constantly before the writer, and formed 
the point d’appui of the story, and gave 
consistence and union to the whole. No 
such advautage could Miss Roberts, by 
possibility, possess. Her heroes and he- 
roines are perpetually changing — the 
scenes incessantly shifting ; she has seven 
several reigns to contemplate, besides no- 
bles without number, all greater than their 
masters. Amidst such crowds, the first 
was likely to be forgotten before the last 
could be described. Nor were cotempo- 
rary materials so abundant, so minute, or 
so safely to be confided in. Of many once- 
conspicuous personages with whom she 
deais, little is known, and less of their mo- 
tives of action; and, when effects are bet- 
ter known than their causes, the narrative 
is necessarily wrapt in obscurity, unless 
the imagination be allowed to fill up the 
gap; and the character of historical me- 
moirs refuse that accommodating indaul- 
gence. She has made the best use of her 
abundant but imperfect materials, and ge- 
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nerally has eonsulted the dictates of a 
very sound understanding, and kept her 
imagination in check. 

Assuredly Miss Roberts's performance 
is a very creditable one. It is not merely 
Hume’s admirable sketch dilated; she has 
searched for herself. The British Museum 
has opened to her its precious stores; the 
Archeologia, possessing many curious ar- 
ticles, very ably discussed, and little 
known to the reading world, has been 
enlisted in her service; Mr. Nicholas has 
lent his aid in the battle of Azincourt ; 
and Dr. Meyrick has drilled the fair writer 
‘in the mysteries of ancient armour, till he 
has impressed her with a deep sense of its 
pre-eminent importance, and taught her to 
talk of it with the zest of an antiquarian, 
and the skill of a knight-errant. The 
printed materials, accessible to every one, 
she has also diligently consulted, from the 
cotemporary chronicles of our own coun- 
trymen to the fereign memoirs of Froissart, 
de Comines, and Monstrelet. The Paston 
Papers also have furnished useful and un- 
expected information. 

But though, acting with a Jaudable in- 
tegrity, she has stuck close to her autho- 
rities, the very different aspect given to 
the circumstances of some events—we are 
not speaking generally—from what they 
have usually borne, will naturally excite 
some inquiry ; aud the result of such in- 
quiry will sometimes shew the new ver- 
sion originating not in superior accuracy 
on her part, nor in the superior authority 
of her materials; but because, finding dif- 
ferent representations, she has hastily 
adopted them, more on account of that 
very difference than because they were 
of higher value. Of this, her representa- 
tion of Joan of Arc is a conspicuous in- 
stance. 

“In the village of Domremi,” says 
Hume, “ near Vaucouleurs, on the borders 
of Lorraine, there lived a country girl, of 
twenty-seven years of age, called Joan 
d’Arc, who wasservant ir a sma}j inn, and 
who, in that station, had been accustomed 
to tend the horses of the guests, to ride 
them without a saddle to the watering- 
place, and to perform other offices which, 
in well-frequented inns, commonly fall to 
theshare of the men-servants. This girl 
was of an irreproachable life, and had 
not hitherto been remarked for auy sin- 
gularity; whether that she had met with 
no occasion to excite her genius, or 
that the unskilfal eyes of those who con- 
versed with her had not been able to dis- 
cover her uncommon merit.” 


The Maid of Orleans (says Miss Roberts, giving 
the whole a touch of romance, and stripping it of 
its coarseness) was born at Domremi, a smal! ham- 
let situated between Neufchateau and Vaucoleurs, 
in Champagne; her youth was spent in tending 
sheep for her parents, who were poor and simple 


people. From the earliest age she had mani- 
fested great sweetness and gentleness of disposi- 
tion, a taste for the beauties of nature, and the 
warmest and most unaffected piety. She shunned 
the joyous revel, the song and the dance, when all 
the village poured out its rustic throng into the 
street, and would retire to a holy edifice to chaunt 
hymns to the virgin. Constant in prayer, when 
her occupations did not permit her to attend the 
bell, which summoned her neighbours to church, she 
would kneel down and offer up her fervent orisons 
inthe fields. Ata short distance from Domremi 
there was a magnificent beech-tree, which had 
long been an object of veneration to the surround- 
iug villagers. It was called the fairy-tree, and 
every year inthe month of May, it wasthe custom 
for gay troops of the young of both sexes to hang 
wreathes of spring flowers on its boughs, and to 
dance beneath its luxuriant foliage to the music 
of their own voices: a fountain welled up beside 
it,,and the bright waters and the green shade 
were reported to have been in elder times the syl- 
van haunts of fairies, who it was believed even 
now still lingered, though invisible, around the 
spot. This delicious place, and a small chapel 
dedicated to the virgin, called the Hermitage of 
St. Mary, often invited Joan to their solitudes, 
when her neighbours sought relaxation from toil 
in social converse with each other; and here at 
the age of thirteen she first gave the reins to an 
imagination, which shaped out glorious visions in 
the sun-beams, and heard voices in the sighing 
gales and rippling waters, &c. 

Hume refers to Hall, Monstrelet, and 
Grafton ; while Miss Roberts reliessolely 
on the “ Mém. de Jeanne d’Arc”—where 
the author’s fancy was evidently in con- 
stant activity. 

But with regard to a multitude of per- 
sons, Miss Roberts has been indefatigable ; 
and her account of Sir John Holand, the 
elder uterine brother of Richard I1.; of 
Richard Beauchamp, Ear! of Warwick ; of 
Cardinal Beaufort, and Whittington and 
Walworth—are very agreeable results of 
her diligence, Sir John Falstolfe, parti- 
cularly, of whom nothing would ever proba- 
bly have been known, but for Shakspeare’s 
use of his name-—a circumstance which 
has long excited the curiosity of critics, 
and the Paston Paptrs have at last luckily 
gratified it. Owen Tudor, again: “ Ca- 
therine of France, Henry V.’s widow,” 
says Hume, “ married, soon after his 
death, a Welch gentleman, Sir Owen Tu- 
dor, said to be descended from the ancient 
princes of that country: she bore him 
two sons, Edmund and Jasper, of whom the 
eldest was created Earl of Richmond, the 
second Earl of Pembroke.” This is all 
Hume tells us. 


Queen Catherine (says Miss Roberts) who with 
the characteristic gaiety of her country, mourned 
not long for her gallant and accomplished hus- 
band, suffered her admiration of the personal 
beauty of Owen Tudor, a simple Welch knight, to 
subdue the pride of birth; the fair and royal 
matron became the wife of a commoner, who had 
charmed ‘her eyes at a ball: for it is said, thet 
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* being a courtly and active gentleman, he was 
commanded once to dance before the queen, and in 
atura, not being able to recover himself, fell into 
her lap as she sate on a little stool, with many of 
her ladies about her.’—Drayton’s Epist. Sandford 
bears witness to the excellence of Catherine’s taste 
in the selection of a husband thus singularly intro- 
duced; the person of Owen Tudor, he tells us, 
was so absolute in all the lineaments of his body 
that the only contemplation of it might make a 
queen forget all other circumstances. Three sons 
were the fruit of this union; the two, Edward and 
Jasper, were created Earls of Richmond and Pem- 
broke, by their half-brother, with pre-eminence, 
says Fuller, to take place above all earls, for kings 
have absolute authority in dispensing honours ; the 
younger entered into a religious community, and 
died a monk. After the death of Catherine, which 
happened in 1437, the government thought fit to 
punish the temerity —[we may be sure we have not 
the right story here ]—of the bold knight, who had 
dared to match the hand of a queen, and Owen 
Tudor was committed to the Tower; but not of a 
disposition to submit tamely to continement, the 
hardy Welchman, either by fraud or force, con- 
trived to effect his escape. A cotemporary writer, 
in recording the prisoner’s attempt, makes an as- 
sertion which goes far to disprove the ostentatious 
accounts so industriously circulated by Henry VIL, 
and his partizans, respecting the royal descent of 
that monarch’s paternal ancestor. The passage 
in the chronicle runs thus—‘ This same year one 
Oweyn, no man of birth, neither of likelihood, 
broke out of Newgate against night at searching 
time, through help of his priest, and went his way, 
hurting feule his keeper. The which Oweyn had 
privily wedded the Queen Catherine, and had three 
or four children by her, unweeting the common 
people, till that she was dead and buried.’ 

This is extracted from an [arleian MS., 
the author of which is entirely unknown, 
and therefore, historically, of little autho- 
rity—perhaps a Yorkist ; at all events, not 
well informed; for he talks of Newgate, 
instead of the Tower, and denies not only 
the birth, but the beauty of Owen—mali- 
ciously, it mayseem. But the industrious 
spirit of the author of these volumes, which 
we warmly recommend, to our younger 
readers especially, is worthy of all praise. 


Richmond, or Scencs in the Life of a 
Bow-street Officer. 3 vols. 12mo.; 1827. 
—Richmond, very early io life, gave mani- 
festations of an adventurous disposition. 
He was the son of a small farmer, and 
associated with the peasant boys and girls 
of his native village. A little damsel of 
about twelve or thirteen attracted his 
childish devotion ; and as that young lady 
—pursuant, we suppose, to village custom 
—was already provided with an humble 
servant, of corresponding age, it soon be- 
came Richmond's sole and worthy em- 
ployment to plague his unfortunate rival, 
aud reader him ridiculous in the eyes of 
the fair one. For this object, indefati- 
gably and successfully pursued, he plan- 
ned some manceuvres not uuworthy his 
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maturer years. These mischievous pranks 
coupled with the frequent rumours in the 
village of his intermeddlivng with the 
neighbouring orchards, operated upon his 
father’s fears, and our hero was at length 
removed to school, in the hope, which 
fond parents are led to entertain for their 
comfort, that the prognostics afforded by 
the little darling of becoming a fature 
rogue and vagabond, will quietly vanish, 
and the man belie the auguries of the 
boy. 

Richmond, however, appeared by no 
means carved out for a thief, Oh no; 
the discriminations of character are most 
decided between the plunderer of orchards, 
fish-ponds, and preserves, and the pick- 
pocket or bousebreaker; and though 
Richmond appeared on his entrance into 
life to partake of many of the qualities of 
the first, he did not at all share those of 
thesecond. Nor indeed was the poaching 
line of life his real bent, but rather a tem- 
porary expedient only, resulting from the 
untowardness of circumstauces, which, 
when they decidedly thwart our instincts, 
induce us to tack, aad to follow those pur- 
suits, which may draw out our native 
powers in the best way fortune admits of. 
His talents and tendencies seemed to lie 
in ferreting out and balking other people’s 
purposes aud plans—sometimes in work. 
ing on their follies, or virtues, or diffieul- 
ties, for the sake of making them instru- 
ments in aiding his operations upon others ; 
by dint of practice he acquired extreme 
facility in turning any given complexity 
of circumstances to aecount—following 
up his game through every sort of let or 
hindrance, gathering strength from defeat 
aud discomfitare, and making his very 
failures bear him on, in the Jong ran, to- 
wards final success. 

He had some genius, but no application 
for science, and none for monotonous labour 
of any kind. His mind was active and 
various, and wanted objects to act upon, 
wide as the universe. One might have 
prophesied he would turn out a traveller. 
No; that was uot the thing. Yet he took 
French leave of the counting-house desk 
at Liverpool, where his plodding parent 
had intended he should sit for some years, 
and set off to roam, he knew not whither, 
witha reckless companion. Destiny threw 
him among some strolling players; and 
while the scene was new, he swam in ex- 
citement, and was so fascivated by the 
prospect of the Thespian stgle of travel- 
ling through life, that he must needs in- 
troduce among the set, his little village- 
love, to whom bis heart had still steadily 
turned. She was grown a beautiful young 
woman, and loved him with a deep sin- 
cerity. His enterprising character, aided 
by his frequent and assiduous, but stealthy 
attempts upon her affections, had done its 
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work. Her mind was completely withdrawn 
from sober views. The stolen meetings— 
the gentlemanly air of her admirer—the 
notoriety (unfavourable as it was) which 
he had gained in the village—the floating 
prospect of an unknown and beautiful 
world, free for their feet to wander over, 
free from parents’ corntroul, and unaccom- 
panied by dull needle-work, or house- 
work, or the confinement of regular hours 
—the dresses—the compliments — the 
lights—the poctic fascinations of a thea- 
tre,—these were altogether far more than 
sufficient to bring the enthusiastic girl to 
his arms. 

There is a good deal of very pleasing 
naiveté in the account of this connexion, 
and in the tender but light-hearted affec- 
tion which he bore to this young woman 
from first to last—going about with her 
as a kind brother till they should be able 
to muster money enough to be married 
with. This, however, they could never 
accomplish; bat, followed by the unre- 
lenting law of poverty, which ever pur- 
sues a wandering life, were reduced to 
straits innumerable—thrown sometimes 
among gypsies, sometimes among thieves, 
and occasionally exposed to damp, and 
cold, and want. The delicate village lass 
was unequal to the sustainment of these 
hardships, and soon died—leaving an 
agreeable impression of her beauty and 
simplicity, unspoiled even by the very 
scum of human society among whom she 
had herded. 

Our hero stands alone again. He leaves 
the stage, and goes a gypsying for a while, 
and engages that grave and respectable 
fraternity in a few rather dull pranks, 
quite at variance with gypsy dignity. 
Their society, however, turned out uncor- 
genial—notwithstanding the vagabond life 
and reckiess habits, which were quite in 
his way. His sphere of activity was not 
expansive enough. His spirit gasped to 
try its powers among all rauks of society ; 
but what door was open for one whose 
days had been spent as his had been? Que 
there was—and the master-key was with 
in his reach—to lay open to lits ken draw- 
ing-rooms, theatres, routs, cuurts, closets, 
studies, kitchens, boudoirs —aye, even the 
penetralia of human bosoms of ali ages, 
ranks, sexes, aud principles. The honest 
avd the vile, the murderer, forger, child- 
stealer—lords and ladies —men and maids 
might all be made in turn to spread out 
their hearts, @nd expuse the secret springs 
of action and courses of conduct for his 
peculiar gaze and study. He had only to 
become a Bow-street Officer, and prove 
himself ab# and zealous in his vocation. 
The requisites for such a post are uot 
dissimilar to those of the statesman. A 
thorough knowledge of buman nuture, and 
of the worst part or parts of it is equally 
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in demand for both. And probable it is, 
that an inaptitude for any specific branch 
of study, engrossive of the faculties, may 
be characteristic of each, while, at the 
same time, each must be gifted with a 
prompt acuteness of perception—a power 
of rapid and practical deduction—a ta- 
lent fur drawing out others—a seeming 
facility and pliability, and a real unre- 
lentingness of purpose. The statesman’s 
plans, however, stretch out to the end of 
life, while the catchpole looks only to 
bringing up his man before the magis- 
trate; and is ready again to plunge into 
the thickets of a new entanglement—to 
unravel its details, and apply his acquired 
and native treasures of wisdom to new 
objects—which objects are extensive con- 
sidered collectively, while separately 
viewed, their bear:ngs are few, and the 
ultimate aim much more bounded. 


So far as these volumes exhibit the 
habits, modes of theught, and ways of pro- 
ceeding incident to the kind of life which 
the writcr professes to depict, the whole 
possesses an air of probability; aud the 
style of composition is for the most part 
in happy correspondence with the hero’s 
life aud character as he describes it. There 
is a smattering of learning exhibited—of 
fashionable slang—of worn-out plays—of 
vulgar songs—of mawkish romance,—with 
some just but rather heavy remarks upon 
the various classes of society, as they are 
beheld from his peculiar point of view— 
bearing a resemblance to Harriette Wil- 
son’s pert but pertinent observations, scat- 
tered up and down her book. Through a 
geod deal of clumsiness, stupidity, and 
vulgarity, there is, however, enough of 
the romantic and vagabond-spirit infused 
into the story to renderit decidedly agree- 
able, and sketches of character, we sus- 
pect, true enough to make it worth the 
reading. 


Personal Sketches of his own Times, 
by Sir Jonah Barrington, Judge of the 
Court of Admiraliy, Dublin, 2 vols. 8ro.; 
1827.—Sir Jonah Barrivgton is a gentle 
man ofa good Irish family. He was born 
about 1760; educated at Dublin and the 
Temple; called to the trish bar; early and 
and wellintroduced to common-law prac- 
tice, and the leading business of a eircuit ; 
made king’s counsel, with a fair prospect 
of professional honours, which honours 
were nipped in the budding by his kick- 
ing at the Union; and finally sunk into 
iusiguificance and the Admiralty judge- 
ship. 

This gentleman’s name has been fre- 
quently mentioned as engaged in the writ- 
ing of a History ofthe Union; and the long 
delay, never till now publicly accounted 
for, has given rise to reports, not often 
started in this country, of its suppression, 
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by the authority, open or covert, of the 
government. ‘This report, it seems, as it 
was probable indeed it would, proves to 
be unfounded; the sole cause rests with 
the booksellers. Sir Jonah has been sin- 
gularly unfortunate ; three publishers, 
who undertook to produce his perform- 
ance, have successively failed; and he 
has had some difficulty, first in discovering 
his lost or forgotten labours, and next, 
in recovering them. At last, however, 
they have been rescued from oblivion or 
peril, aud are safely deposited in the hands 
of the most enterprising aud successful 
publisher of the day—we need not add 
Mr. Coiburn’s, ‘They are of considerable 
buik, and will appear quickly in parts. 
We look forward to them with some im- 
patience. We have much to learn about 
the Union—the author had singular op- 
portunities; and being himself hostile to 
the measure, and suffering from it, and 
garrulous and indiscreet withal beyond 
ali repression, he will tell all he knows, 
without sparing the contrivers or the exe- 
cutors of that disastrous scheme. 

The sketches before us are of a gossipping 
rambling description, but frequently very 
amusing—betiter at all events, and more 
bearable than the theatrical memoirs with 
which we have of late been deluged. The 
author, though aiming at a dashing, off- 
hand, careless, rattling kind of manuer— 
very unbecoming the dignity of any bench 
but the Irish—has more the air than the 
reality of the coxcomb, and is essentially 
ofa serious and thoughtful turn—suscep- 
tible of grave impressions, and capable of 
observing the distinctions of haman cha- 
racter, and of tracing the effects of poli- 
tical changes. He has some very decided 
epinions—many of them of a liberal and 
beuevoleut cast—with some, the mere re- 
sult of unlicked prejudice. The Union, 
he thinks, and justly thinks, the ruin of 
Ireland—the frnitful parent of Absen- 
teeism, and all its wide-spreading and de- 
pressing consequences. Before that fatal 
event Ireland was an Irishmau’s home; he 
lived on his estate, and knew his tenants, 
and his tenauts knew him, respected him, 
loved him, and mutua! kindness and iuter- 
course prevailed. Coarse and intempe- 
rate indeed was the [rish landlord of old, 
but he was kiud and a countryman; now 
he is refined, and careless, and a fore'gner 
—and the poor are without their natural 
friends or protectors. Sir Jonah is no 
advocate for emancipation ; but neither is 
he a partizan of orange violence. The 
book however is a hook of anecdotes—not 
intended to inculcate opinions—it is full 
6f persons, ouce more or less, for good or 
for ill, generally known in the political and 
legal world—niost of thein have long since 
quitted the scene; but some survive; and 
with respect to the survivors, Sir Jonah’s 
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indiscretion, to say the best of it, is very 
remarkable. His account of Sir Richard 
Musgrave —the orange fanatic of the days 
of the Union—but particularly the tale of 
Lady Musgrave, whatever av Irish court 
might think of it, would at least by an 
English one, be deemed a libel. We do 
not think it safe to quote. 


Sir Jonah has been a duellist im his day, 
and duels seem to occupy much of the 
thoughts of his old age. We knuw not 
how many duels—remarkable ones too— he 
has detailed. They seem to fill at least a 
tenth of the pages. He gives the particu- 
lars of one especially between his younger 
brother and Captain Gillespie, afterwards 
General Gillespie, who was killed at the 
storming of Bengalore, and to whom a 
monument was built ian Westminster Ab- 
bey. He tells the story with much indig- 
nation. His brother, not twenty years of 
age, and a Mr. McKenzie had quarrel- 
led, and, as usual in Ireland, * went out.’ 
After firing four shots, young Barrington 
offered his hand to his antagonist, Gil- 
lespie, MecKenzie’s second, interfered, 
aud said his friend should not be satisfied. 
Barrington persisted in his pacific inten- 
tions ; Gillespie grew warm, and suddenly 
throwing his handkerchief towards Bar- 
rington, asked him if he dared take the 
other corner, The unhappy but high- 
spirited boy snatched the handkerchief, 
and atthe same moment received Gilles- 
pie’s ball through his heart. Gillespie 
was tried for the murder, but acquitted. 
His death in Iedia, Sir Jonah regards as 
retributive. The cooler reader will see 
nothing but the results of the same im- 
petuosity. He led the storming party at 
Bengalore, contrary to orders ; he was re- 
pulsed; he knew the consequences of dis- 
obedience; he renewed the attack in des- 
peration, took the fort, and fell. “ Requies- 
cat in pace,” says Sir Jonah; “ but never 
will I set my foot in Westminster Abbey !” 

But more agreeable scenes abound in 
the volumes. Que of Lord Redesdale’s 
first dinners to the Irish bar may serve as 
a specimen. It is introduced by some 
anecdotes of Lord Norbury. Of him, the 
author says :-— 


He had more readiness of repartee than any 
man J ever knew, who possessed neither classieal 
wit nor geuuine sentiment to make it valuable 
But he had a fling at every thing; and failing in 
one attempt, made another—sure of carrying his 
point before he relinquished his efforts. His ex- 
treme good temper was a great advantage. The 
present Lord Redesdale was much (though unin- 
tentionally) anroyed by Mr. Toler (afterwards 
Lord Norbury) at one of the first dinners he gave 
to the judges and king’s counsel. Having heard 
that the members of the Irish bar (of whom he was 
then quite ignorant) were considered extremely 
witty, and being desirous, if possible, to adapt him- 
seli to their habiis, his lordship had obviously got 
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together some of his best bar remarks (for of twit 
he was totally guiltless, if not inapprehensive) to 
repeat to his company, as occasion might offer ; 
and if he eould not be humorvus, determined at 
least to be entertaining. 

The first of his lordship’s observations after din- 
ner, was the telling us that he had been a Welsh 
judge, and had found great difticulty in pronouncing 
the double consonants, which occur in the Welsh pro- 
per names. ‘ After much trial,’ continued his lord- 
ship, ‘I found that the difficulty was mastered by 
moving the tongue alternately from one dog-tooth 
to the other.’ 

Toler seemed delighted with this discovery ; and 
requested to know his lordship’s dentist, as he had 
lost one of his dog-teeth, and would immediately 
get another in place of it. This went off flatly 
enough—no laugh being gained on either side. 

Lord Redesdale’s next remark was—that when 
he was a lad, cock-fighting was the fashion ; and 
that both ladies and gentlemen went full dressed 
to the cock-pit, the ladies being in hoops. 

“I see now, my lord,’ said Toler, ‘it was then 
that the term cock-a-hoop was inveuted.’ 

A general Iaugh now burst forth, which rather 
discomposed the learned chancellor. He sat for a 
while silent; until skaiting became a subject of 
conversation, when his lordship rallied—and with 
an air of triumph said, that in his boyhood all 
danger was avoided; for, before they began to 
skait, they always put blown bladders under their 
arms; and so, if the ice happened to break, they 
were buoyant and saved. 

_* Ay, my lord, said Toler, ‘that’s what we call 
blatheram-skate (nonsense) in Ireland.’ 

_ His lordship did not understand the thing at all; 
and, though extremely courteous, seemed to wish 
us all at our respective homes. Having failed 
with Toler, in order to say a civil thing or two, he 
addressed himself to Mr. Garrett O’Farrell, a jolly 
Trish barrister, who always carried a parcel of 
coarse national humour about him ; a broad, squat, 
ruddy-faced fellow, with a great aquiline nose, and 
a humorous eye. Independent in mind and pro- 
perty, he generally said whatever came uppermost. 
* Mr. Garrett O'Farrell,’ said the chancellor so- 
lemnly,’ I believe your name and family were very 
respectable and numerous in county Wicklow. I 
think I was introduced to several of them during 
my late tour there.’ 

* Yes, my lord,’ said O’Farrell, ‘ we were very 
numerous; but so many of us have been lately 
hanged for sheep-stealing, that the name is getting 
rather scarce in that county.’ His lordship said 
nomore &c. &c. 

I never saw Lord Redesdale more puzzled than 
atone of Plunkett’s jeux d’esprit. A cause was 
argued in Chancery, wherein the plaintiff prayed 
that the defendant should be restrained from suing 
bim on certain bills of exchange, as they were 
nothing but kites. ‘ Kites? exclaimed Lord Re- 
desdale—‘ kites, Mr. Plunkett? Kites never could 
amount to the value of those securities. I don’t 
understand this statement at ali Mr. Plunkett,’ 

* It is not expected that you should, my lord,’ 
answered Plunkett ; ‘in England and in Ireland 
kités are quite different things. In England, the 
wind raises the kifes; but in Ireland, the kites 
vaise the ewind.’ 

* I don’t feel any way better informed yet, Mr. 
Plankett,’ said the matter-of-fact chancellor. 
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‘Well, my lord, I'll explain the thing without 
mentioning these birds of prey,’ Xe. 


Before the year 1784 the judges were 
entirely dependent on the crown ; and no 
English barrister, who could earn his 
bread and cheese at home, would accept 
a precarious offer in a strange county, and 
ata paltry salary. The bench was in con- 
sequence curiously manned with judges. 
Baron Monckton is recorded as under- 
standing black letter, and red wines, and 
being very much vino deditus (this is Sir 
Jonah’s magpie style) he habitually de- 
scribed the segment of a circle in making 
his way to the seat of justice. Judge Boyd 
was another drunkard, eulogized by the 
newspapers for his singular tender-heart- 
edness--so great was his humanity, that 
when he was passing sentence of death 
upon any unfortunate criminal, it was ob- 
servable that his lordship seldom failed to 
have “a drop in his eye.” 

I remember, says Barrington, a barrister being 
raised to the bench, who had been previously 
well known by the ingenious surname of Coun- 
sellor Wecessity—because necessitas non legem 
habet; and certainly to do him no more than jus- 
tice, he consistently merited the cognomen, after 
his elevation, as well as before. 

Old Judge Henn (a very excellent character) 
was dreadfully puzzled on circuit, about 1789, by 
two pertinacious young barristers (arguing a civil 
bill upon some trifling subject) repeatedly haran- 
guing the court, and each most positively laying 
down the ‘law of the case’ in direct opposition to 
his adversary’s statement thereupon. The judge 
listened with great attention until both were tired 
of stating the law and contradicting each other, 
when they unanimously requested his lordship to 
decide the point. 

How, gentleman, said judge Henn, how can 
I settle it between you? You, Sir, positively say 
the law is one way, and you, turning to the oppo- 
site party, as unequivocally affirm that it is the 
other way. I wish to God, Billy Harris (to his 
registrar, who sat underneath) I knew what the 
law really was.’ 

* My lord,’ replied Billy Harris most senten- 
tiously, rising at the same moment, and casting a 
despairing glance towards the bench—'if I pos- 
sessed that knowledge, I protest to God I would 
tell your lordship with a great deal of pleasure.’ 

‘ Then we'll save the point, Billy Harris,’ ex- 
claimed the judge. 

A more modern Justice of the Irish King’s 
Bench, in giving his dictum on a certain will case, 
absolutely said— He thought it very clear, that 
the festator intended to keep a life interest in the 
estate himself.’ The bar did not laugh outright ; 
but Curran soon rendered that consequence in- 
evitable : ‘ Very true, my lord,’ said he, ‘ very true! 
testators generally do secure life-interests to them- 
selves. But in this case, I rather think your lord- 
ship takes the wil/ {or the deed,’ 

His parliamentary anecdotes, are often 
very good—though many of them are well 
known. 

Mr. Egan (one of the roughest-looking persons 
possible) being at one time a supporter of govern- 
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ment, made virulent philippies, in the House of 
Commons, against the French Revolution. His 
figure was coarse and bloated, and his dress not 
over-elegant withall, &c. One evening this man 
fell foul of a speech of Grattan’s, and amongst 
other absurdities, said in his paroxysm, that the 
right honourable gentleman’s speech had a ten- 
dency to introduce the guillotine into the very body 
of the house: indeed he almost thought he could 
already perceive it before him. (Hear him, bear 
him! echoed Sir Buyie Roche). Grattan good- 
humouredly replied, ‘that the honourable member 
must have a sharper sight than he had. He cer- 
tainly could see no such thing; but though, added 
Grattan, looking with his glass towards Egan, I 
may not see the guillotine, yet methinks I can per- 
ceive the erecufioner.’ 


This Sir Boyle Roche—Egan’s sup- 
porter—was eminently the butt and bull- 
maker of the House, His bulls are, how- 
ever pretty well known—such as the one 
he made, when some one said the house 
had no right to load posterity with a 
debt.—‘ What, said he, and so we are to 
beggar ourselves for fear of vexing pos- 
terity. Now I would ask the honourable 
gentleman, and this still more honourable 
House, why we should put ourselves out 
of our way to do any thing for posterity ; 
for what has posterity done for us ?’—Sir 
Boyle was puzzled by the roar of laughter 
which followed, and supposing the House 
had misunderstood him, he assured them, 
that by posterity, he did not at all mean 
our ancestors, but those who were to come 
immediately after them.’—On another oc- 
casion—a bill for the Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, we believe—‘ it would 
surely be better, Mr. Speaker, to give up 
not only a part, but, if necessary, even 
the whole, of our constitution, to preserve 
the remainder.’ 

Another, of a somewhat different cha- 
racter—quite new to us—was made on the 
petition of Dennis M’Carthy, who had 
been Lord Lisle’s postillion, and had been 
cast in an action of damages for crim. con. 
with his lady. Not being able to pay the 
excessive amount (£5,000) he lay in pri- 
son many years. And what, Mr. Speaker, 
said Sir Boyle, in presenting the petition, 
was this poor servant's crime? After all, 
sure, Mr Speaker, it was only doing his 
master’s business by his mistress’s orders ; 
and is it not very hard to keep a poor ser- 
vant in gaol for that which if he had not 
done he would have deserved a horse- 
whipping?” This way of putting the case 
had the desired effect—the fellow was 
released. 

Sir Jonah professes over and over again 
to be very superstitious—by which he 
means, that he believes in the reality of 
ghosts ; several stories are told, Irish like, 
some to invalidate and some to establish. 
One, a very laughable one, was the ap- 
pearance to one David Lander, of a man, 
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whom the said David knew to have been 
hanged. Being greatly alarmed, and 
thinking there was no better protection 
than a prayer—he endeavoured to recol- 
lect; but being unable to recal one, he 
started with the catechism—question and 
answer—W hat is your name? David. Who 
gave you that name? My godfathers, &c. 
&e. 

Sir Jonah, however, and his lady, and 
his lady’s maid—all three of them, heard 
a most unearthly voice, in the dead of the 
night, under their window, cry Rossmore! 
Rossmore! Rossmore!—and the first thing 
they learnt ia the morning was Lord Ross- 
more’s death, who had died at half past 
two, precisely the time he, his lady, and 
his lady’s maid, heard the dread sound of 
Rossmore! Rosmore! Rossmore! 


Vestigia Anglicana, or Illustrations of 
the more interesting and debatable Pointe 
of the History and Antiquities of Eng- 
land, from the earliest Ages to the Ac- 
eession of the House of Tudor, by Stephen 
Reynolds Clarke, 2 vols. 8vo.; 1826.— 
Multitudes of bulky histories of our own 
country as we have, scarcely any one but 
Hume's is now ever glanced at, nor has 
been for the last half century. The con- 
sequence is a pretty general unacquaint- 
edness with whatever is not to be found 
in his elegant volumes; and of the earlier 
periods those volumes confessedly present 
a mere outline—vigorous and effective no 
doubt, and adequate perbaps to the com- 
mon purposes of the general reader, but 
productive of very little satisfaction to the 
more minute inquirer. The object of Mr. 
Clarke, then, is in some measure to fill 
up this outline—to furnish a supplemen- 
tary volume or two, embracing the more 
important omissions of the national his- 
torian up to the accession of Henry VII. ; 
and to this undertaking he has brought 
considerable imdustry, and some judg- 
ment. He professes to have gone, on all 
occasions, to the original sources of facts, 
and certainly characterises the several 
authorities with a discrimination and pro- 
priety, that shews some familiarity with 
them; but for any fresh information which 
his researches have discovered, he might 
almost as well have spared his labour. 
We assure him nothing new will strike 
the reader, who has any acquaintance with 
Mortimer, or Turner, or Henry, or the com- 
mon “Chronicles.” The general credu- 
lity of the authorities to which he appeals 
required the exercise not merely of sound 
judgment, but of severe criticism; and 
had they been thus dealt with, we should 
surely never have heard again of Boadi- 
cea’s killing 70,000 Romans, nor of the 
Romans retaliating by the slaughter of 
80,000 Britons; nor of Alfred’s hanging 
up gold bracelets in the highway, secure 
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of their safety either from the virtue of 
the subject, or the vigilance of the police. 
It is however only in the earlier periods 
that he is so little scrupulous of receiving 
things just as he finds them;—but num- 
bers at no period startle bim—and he can 
coolly record, in the Crusades, the muster 
ou the shores of the Bosphorus of 100,000 
cavalry, and 600,000 infantry. 

But though we have been rather inte- 
rested by Mr. Clarke’s book, and think it 
not wholly valueless, we can say nothing 
for the mode in Which he has chosen to 
convey his communications. This mode 
is that of dialogue, avd surely never were 
talkers more stupid and unawakening, and 
destitute of character than the three gen- 
tlemen, who sustain the part of dialogists, 
under the names of Author, Friend, and 
Pupil. The author makes the longest 
speeches ; the friend, as behoves a friend, 
comes occasionally in aid; and the pupil 
puts questions, pertinent and impertinent, 
and draws conclusions sometimes cor- 
rectly to spare the author, and sometimes 
incorrectly to give him the cue for fresh 
observation. But they might any of them 
change places at any time. The induce- 
ment to this round-about course was, it 
seems the advantage of digressing—an 
advantage that might have been secured 
in twenty more agreeable ways—few wri- 
ters find any difficulty in this respect. 

The whole period which he has sur- 
veyed he bas split into eleven divisions, 
under the title of dissertations. In imita- 
tion, or as he phrases it, in adherence to 
a rule of the ancients, he plants the dia- 
Jogists in some spot, calculated byits local 
history, to give a natural introduction to 
the discussion he contemplates. Thus, for 
the Britons, we find the talkers standing 
among the piles and ruins of Stonehenge ; 
the origin and peculiarities of these con- 
structions are minutely discussed ; and 
after assigning them to the Britons, it 
becomes, of course, the most obvious thing 
in the world to talk of the Britons them- 
selves. Dover Castle is a good position 
for the Romans; Barfreston Church, in 
Kent, for the Saxons; Canute’s Tower, 
St. Edmondsbury, for the Danes ; Colches- 
ter Castle for the Normans; the Temple 
Church, Salisbury Cathedra!, Waltham 
Cross, Windsor Castle, King’s College, 
and Crosby House, for successive pe- 
riods of the history of the Plantagenets. 
The style of these several buildings 
enables tlie writer to speak of the changes 
in the progress of English architecture— 
nothing however but what is of every- 
day occurrence is tu be looked for in this 
matter. 

In the early account of the Saxons, we 
are freated with the whole story of the 
British Arthur, and Merlin, and Mor- 
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and Geoffery of Monmouth, with sundry 
reasons for substantiating the actual ex- 
istence of Arthur at least. 

In Athelston’s reign, we meet with Guy 
of Warwick, of whose existence, however, 
Mr. Clarke is very doubtful; but the 
“ pupil” concludes that, as some ercara- 
tions on the banks af the Avon are still 
called Guy’s Cliff, no argument could 
invalidate, in that neighbourhood, the 
truth of the story—meaniug, among other 
things, Guy’s killing a dragon, a wild 
boar, the dun cow, and Colbrand the 
Dauish giant. For our parts, we never 
heard in that neighbourhood of any thing 
but the cow and Colbrand; and of these 
the relics still exhibited imperatively si- 
lence incredulity itself. 

About the same period follows a long 
account of St. Dunstan and the devil—a 
story which Hume delighted to particu- 
larise, and which therefore required no 
supplying; and Mr. Clarke has nothing 
fresh to communicate about them. But 
Mr. Clarke thinks very little of his en- 
gagemeit to confine himself to the sup- 
plying of what he terms Hume’s defi- 
ciencies. Of Edward the Confessor he 
tells us, he was the first to touch for the 
king’s evil—a fact mentioned by Hume. 
Mr. Clarke states, indeed, from Ailred’s 
life of Edward, that the custom originated 
in a young woman’s dreaming that she 
was cured of a scrofulous disease by the 
king’s touching her. Edward’s succes- 
sors, he adds, regarded this privilege as 
a part of their estate, and went touching 
on till William, who refused the office ; 
it was resumed by Anne; but her succes- 
sor finally dropped it. 

Speaking of Editha, Edward’s wife, who 
was a sister of Harold's, and a woman of 
extraordisary vigour of intellect, one of 
the dialogists quotes from Ingulph :— 

I saw her, says Ingulph, many times in my ehild- 
hood, when 1 went to visit my father, at that time 
employed in the palace: if she met me returning 
from school, she questioned me in the progress I had 
made in grammar and logic; and when she had 
entangled me by some subtle argument, she never 
failed to bestow upon me three or four erowns, and 
to order me some refreshment. 

Of William the Conqneror, Mr. Clarke 
tells us, as Hume does, that he was the 
son of Harloita, the daughter of a tanner 
at Falaise, whose name, he adds, ou his 
own authority, has since been so, invidious- 
ly applied. What say tle etymologists to 
this? But William’s courtship of the 
daughter of the Count of Flanders is of a 
very extraordinary description, and re- 
minds us of Bennilong of New Holland : — 


The lady at first refused William’s addresses, 
objecting that she would never marry a bastard ; 
which giving great disgust to the lover, he lay wait 
for Matilda as she returned from mass at Bruges, 
and seizing her, tore her clothes, and both beat and 
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kicked her—pugnis, caleibus, calcaribus verberat. 
Having performed this feat, he rede off with im- 
punity. The damsel of course took to ber bed; 
but when interrogated by her father concerning 
the matter, such is the unaccountableness of ladies’ 
tastes, she declared she would never have any 
other busband than the Duke of Normandy. 


Mr. Clarke questions the story of the 
Curfew, because no writer speaks of it 
earlier than Polydore Virgil, in the time 
of Henry Vill. But this was a law of 
police, says Hume correctly, which Wil- 
liam had previously established in Nor- 
mandy. See Du Moulin, Hist. de Nor- 
mandie, p. 160. The same law had place 
in Scotland. L. L. Burgor, cap. 86. 

The monuments which remain of Wil- 
liam Rufus, according to the historians, 
are the Tower, Westminster Abbey, and 
London Bridge. 


William added, replies Mr. Clark, a spacious 
hall to the palace at Westminster, which remained 
three centuries; but the present structure was 
erected by Richard Il. The account of the other 
edifices is not much more correct: the London 
Bridge constructed by William Rufus was of wood ; 
tle first stone bridge, consisting of nineteen arches, 
being begun by King John; and the “ Towers of 
Julius, London’s lasting shame,” aa a truly learn- 
ed and elegant poet most absurdly calls them, were 
commenced bythe conqueror. The principal tower 
or keep, being injured by a violent storm, was re- 
paired and completed by William Rufus ; its mo- 
dern casing is of the age of Charles the first. 

Queen Eleanor’s offer of the dagger or 
the bowl to poor Rosamond, vanishes at the 
touch of such criticism as depends upon 
contemporary and existing documents: — 

The old chroniclers never allude to the tragical 
or violent death of Rosamond, further than by re- 
lating that the furious menaces of the queen pro- 
duced such an effect upon her spirits, that she did 
not long survive. Her tomb being adorned with 
various pieces of sculpture—one of them a cup— 
probably an accidental ornament, might suggest 
the notion that she was pvisoned. 


At the same touch flies the romance of 
the queen of Edward the First sucking 
the poisoned wound of her husband. 

Mr. Clarke produces fiom the Old 
Chronicles a curious account of Beckett's 
family :— 

Beckett, the first man of English descent who, 
alter the Roman Conquest, rose to any considerable 
preferment, was the son of Gilbert Beckett, a citi- 
zen of London, who, travelling into the Holy Land 
as a pilgrim, was taken prisoner, and became the 
slave of a Mahometan chief. In his captivity he 
had the fortune to acquire the affections of bis 
master’s daughter, who aided him to escape; but 
the lady, unable to endure the absence of her lover, 
speedily followed him. The only English words 
with which she was acquainted were Londen and 
Gilbert ; and arriving in the metropolis, she ran 
from street to street, repeating Gilbert, Gilbert, to 
a deriding crowd. But true love, ever faithful to 
his votaries, at length directed her steps to Beckett's 
house: he received her with the ntmost affection ; 
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and having married her, by the a‘ vice of six bishops 
assembled at St. Paui’s, she assumed the Christian 
faith, and was baptised by the name of Matilda, 
and became the mother of Thomas a Becket. 


The most intolerable parts of the vo- 
lumes are the details of Irish and Scotch 
kings ; and the best and most agreeabic 
his reviews of the original sources of our 
history, and his examinations of Shak- 
speare’s historical plays. ‘The internal 
evidences he produces that Falstafi’s name 
was originally Oldcastle, but with no 
reference to Lord Cobham, and changed 
to Falstaff without reference to the wealthy 
knight of that name, are very satisfactory. 
His review of. Macbeth, too—with the 
descent of the Stuarts from Bangro,—and, 
generally, h's exhibitions of Shakspeare’s 
complaisance to Elizabeth and James. 

Of almost all the original writers of 
Engtish history he has given apparently 
a very faithful account. We do not pre- 
teud ourselves to any very extensive ac- 
quaintance with them, but so far as we 
have at different times dipped into them, 
our conceptions correspond pretty closely 
with the author's estimate. He has given 
a very full, and we have no doubt an 
accurate account of the different collec- 
tions of them from Parker’s in 1547, to 
Gales in 1691, aud Baron Maseres in 1807. 
But we have no complete and uniform 
collection—nothing like the Recueil des 
Histoires des Gauls et de la Fraaee,— 
though that is yet very far from complete 
—the 18th volume, folio, was published 
in 1822, and reaches only to the thirteenth 
century. A resolution passed the House 
of Commons about three or four years ago, 
recommending such a publication to the 
care of the government; and steps, it is 
said, have been taken for the accomplish- 
meut of this object. We only pray the 
publication may move at a quicker rate 
than the French one; and, above all things, 
be printed more for use than show—that 
is, at av approachable price. 

Dramatic Scenes, by Miss Mitford; 
1827.—Our general experience of similar 
attempts was litUe likely, we must confess, 
to make us sanguine with respect even to 
the particular instauce of Miss Mitford. 
Besides most readers, we feel convinced, 
are conscivus of a misziviung—almost an 
expectation of disappointment, on open- 
ing books of a’ misceilaneous character, 
whether those books be the productious 
of a single mind in its different moods, or 
the contributions of maay. Few persous, 
iu these days of universal authorship, are 
so ignorant of the process by which Ge- 
nius eflects her best productions, as not 
to know that strong conceptions have a 
tendency to dilate rather than contract 
their dimensions—that images crowd and 
aecumulate by meditation—that the faney 
and the feeling become microscopic ; and 
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that the simplest incidents, which have 
once taken hold of a mind truly poetical, 
soon become the nucleus —the central 
point of gravitation, around which a world 
of thoughts and subordinate incidents be- 
gin to revolve. The inventive mind, 
whertce all this universe of faucy arises, 
#0 loves to contemplate its own creation, 
that it will not and cannot, without pain- 
ful efforts, disengage itself from the em- 
ployment till the work be made a perfect 
whole. In plain terms, we mean, the 
powers of genuine inspiration are com- 
monly thought to be competent to whole 
dramas at least; and a tacit persuasion 
exists in the minds of most people, that 
short productions of imagination are either 
the fruits of very iuferior writers, or if 
they issue from the better kind, are only 
shreds and patches of their higher facul- 
ties—so intimately blended in human na- 
ture are the ideas of greatness of power 
and tenacity of object. 

We were well pleased, therefore, to per- 
ceive that Miss Mittord—a favourite of 
ours confessed! y—can effectually stir our 
hearts to any variety of emotion, even in 
the narrow compass of a single scene, 
Considering how much time is generally 
required before the matured, the hack- 
nied, the world- worn reader can be 
brought into a state to be moved, no 
slight degree of power is evinced by a 
writer, who so rapidly tunes our minds to 
her own purposes. Her genius reminds 
us of the quality of machinery, where the 
less the time the greater the power. 

We have no space to speak of each piece 
separately. ** Cunegunda’s vow” fixed our 
attention. The Duke of Mantua’s speech, 
when describing his own wife, and contrast- 
iog her with Cunegunda, possesses the high- 
est dramatic beauty. The “ Bridal Eve” is 
full of the deepest and most touching ten- 
derness—we recollect reading it in one 
of the New Year Souvenir ut we must 
not forget “Fair Rosamoné.” The detail 
of her first interview with her royal se- 
ducer, as given by herselfto one of her 
attendants, on that last fatal day, when 
they were expecting the kine, and dis- 
covered too late that Queen Eleanor had 
penctrated into their asylum, is we!) worth 
extracting :— 

Rosamond.—'Twill soon be even. Did J never 

tell thee 

The story of his wooing? Listen, girl, 

Sit here and listen. ‘Iwas a glorious day, 

A glorious autumn day, as bright and clear 

As this, the small white clouds now softly sailing 

Along the deep blue sky, now fixed and still 

As the light western breeze arose or sank, 

By fits—a glorious day! [and my maids 

Sat by the lakelet in my father’s park, 

Working as we do now, right merrily. 

For young and innocent maids are in their 

nature 

Gay as the larks above their heads. The seene 
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Was pleasant as the season, not a spot 
Of the Lord Clifford’s wide demesne could vie 
With thisin beauty. Woods on every side, 
Ash, oak, and beech, sloped downward to the 
clear 
And quiet waters, overhung by tufts 
Of fern and hazel, and Jong wreaths of briars ; 
Only one little tufty bank was free. 
From thatrich anderwood—there we sat bending 
Over a tapestry loom, until we heard 
A horn sound right above us, and espied 
A hunter threading the rude path which wound 
To our sequestered bower. Oh what a sight 
It was! The managed steed, white as the foam 
Of some huge torrent, fiery, hot, and wild, 
Yet reined into a tameness by his bold 
And graceful rider, winding with slow steps 
His way ‘’mid those huge trees; now seen, now 
lost, 
Now in bright sunshine, now in deepest shade ; 
The red autumnal tint of those old woods 
Contrasting well the huntsman’s snow-white steed 
And garb of Lincoln green. No sign bore he 
Of prince or king, save in the sovran grace 
Of his majestic port, his noble brow, 
His keen commanding eye. My maidens fled 
Soon as they saw the stranger. 
Mabel.—And thou, lady? 
Rosamond. —Why 1 too thought to fly, but 
loitered on, 
Collecting the bright silks and threads of gold, 
Careful excuse that to myself I made 
For lingering there till he approached ; andthen 
When I in earnest turned to go, he stayed me 
With such a smile and such a grace, and craved 
My aid so piteously, for be had lost 
Comrades, and hounds, and quarry, and himself 
In that morn’s chase, that I was fain to proffer 
Guidance to our old castle. 
-Uabel.—He went with thee? 
Rosamond.—No. At Lord Clifford’s name he 


started. 
—Mabel, shun thou the lover that shall start to 


hear 
Thy father’s name.—With slight excuse he rode 
To seek his partners of the chase. But oft 
From that day forth we met beside the lake ; 
And often, when November storms came fast, 
Driving against the casement, I have wept 
Drop for drop with the sky, if my dear father, 
In his fond care, forbad his Rosamond 
To brave the raging tempest ; all my heart 
Was in that bare damp wood, and on the bank 
Of that dark water, where my lover stood 
To wait my coming, patiently as sits 
The nightingale beside his drooping mate. 
How could I chuse but love him? 
Mabel.—Didst thou know tiy lover for a king ? 
Rosamond.—Not till my love had been con- 
fessed ; then he in turn confessed 
The fatal seeret. What a coi] of wild 
And desperate passions broke within my heart— 
Fear, shame, and pride, and anger, but trne love 
O’ermastered all ; we fled, and I am here. 
Mabel —Alas! 
Rosamond.—Nay, wherefore ery alas!—my 
father— 
I must not think of hiin—out on thee, wench! 
That sigh of thine hath saddened me, hath brought 
Fond thoughts of days of old—the blessed days 
When I was innocent and happy! Girl, 
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Thou hast a father, an old white-haired man, 

Who loves thee. Leave him not, I charge thee, 
Mabel! 

Bring not those white hairs to the grave with 
shame 

For thy foul sin! 


The Widow’s Tales, and other Poems, 
by Bernard Barton; 1827.—We are glad 
to see Mr. Barton again—sure of finding 
good sentiments and sound sense in every 
line he writes. This little volume com- 
mences with the story of a sbipwreck—no 
new subject to be sure—of a party of mission- 
aries, with their wives and children, on their 
outward voyage. The entire crew and com- 
pany of the vessel perish, with the single ex- 
ception of one missionary’s widow, who 
lives to tell the tale of destruction—a tale 
delivered with extreme simplicity, and in 
the true spirit, which we must suppose a 
missionary's wife to possess—standing aloof 
as missionaries must seem to do from the 
common ties and associations, that exert so 
strong a power over bosoms yet unwearied 
with the world and its concerns, She tells 
of the storm’s rise, and growth, and fury, and 
devastation, and subsidence—of the few that 
lingered after the many that were over- 
whelmed, in a tone of monotonous melan- 
choly—the constant concomitant of such as 
sternly resolve not to let their affections rest 
on any thing below. This melancholy be- 
comes for a moment or two absolutely pa- 
thetic, when she describes the fate of the 
children struggling in violent and helpless 
terror agzinst irresistible destruction ; and, 
again, the condition of ber husband, who 
dies, sustained in her arms that are scarcely 
xble to support him tbe while on the frag- 
ment of the ship to which she clings. We 
will not mutilate the poem by an extract ; 
for indeed there is not a passage that would 
appear with any advantage in an insulated 
state. 

In another part of the volume are some 
verses, entitled ‘“‘ Sea-side Reverie,’’ the 
language of which is more melodious than 
is usual with Mr. Barton; for though be 
writes easily, he certainly does not write 
musically. The piece is more unexcep- 
tionable too, than the rest of the smaller 
poems, from the entire absence of the 
phraseology of the conventicie, while, uever- 
theless, religion and poetry seem to reign 
with equal dominion over the soul of the 
Writer. There is a pretty large class of rea- 
ders who approve of the exclusive appropria- 
tion of poetry to religious topics. For our- 
selves, though we shall always be eager to 
do justice to Barton’s gentle, devout, chaste, 
and truth-worshipping mind, yet, we conless, 
our taste, our longings, have a wider range 
—we think there is a time to be grave, and 
atime to be gay. He seems to contemplate 
the extended and complex universe in one 
single point of view only—taking to the very 
etter the religious advice of seeing God in 
all things—of reading death and the grave 
in stones and every thing; and thus he is 
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obliged, like all who unnaturally and need- 
lessly circumscribe their views, to employ 
the microscope for the purpose of enlarging 
his favourite points. And this is done too, 
toa degree painfully wearisome to such as 
would fain look about in every direction— 
imbibing all those beauties of the moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical world, of which we 
seem to be the free and natural heirs—an 
inberit®nce, for the relinquishment of which 
there appears to us to be no rational ground, 


The Living and the Dead, by a Country 
Curate; 1827..—The scribblings of a Coun- 
try Curate, relative mainly to certain eccle- 
siastics of some reputation, but jumbling oc- 
casionally the secular with the clerical, in a 
very odd manner—none of any worth to any 
soul breathing, unless it be in the single 
chance of their proving productive to the 
writer himself, who must not be supposed to 
throw out his panegyrics, por even his cen- 
sures, at random. Mr. Benson, the late Mr. 
Rennel, and Archdeacon Daubeny are co- 
vered with the froth of his laudations. The 
Dean of Salisbury is the dedicatee—* the 
able supporter’—the dedicator informs him 
and the wor! |—“ and eloquent advocate of 
our pure and apostolical (what does this 
mean?) church—bappily combining energy 
in action with sobriety in precept, and pour- 
traying all that is glowing in piety, without 
the least leaven of fanatical zeal’’—all 
which, for any thing we know, may be very 
true ;—but of what value is anonymous evi- 
dence? To be sure the Dean—with a 
bishoprick in immediate prospect—will never 
be suffered to burst in ignorance. 

But now and then, the writer en- 
counters and disserts upon laymen and wo- 
men. Mrs. Joanna Baillie and ber sister 
“ Grizzle,” are met at table, and must 
both be shewn up—-the brilliancy and ma- 
jesty of surpassing genius—the  subser- 
viency and unenvying good-humour of con- 
tented inferority.¢ Mrs. Baillie was exceed- 
ingly eloquent easy it is to use these 
fine words) upon divers topics ; unluckily for 
us the writer is no ‘ reporter,” and we are 
left without a specimen. Some “ professor’? 
thought the Waverley novels would not go 
down to posterity; Mrs. Baillie thought they 
would ; but on what grounds either of them 
thus opined, appears not ; and of course, there 
is no judging from this quarter, whether they 
will or will not. Then comes FrancisJeffery 
in the scene; but he is a whig (by the way, 
a “whig” is now, it seems, according to an 
official declaration in the last Edinburgh, 
a go-between, neither more nor less), bilious 
to a mortal degree, mentally and bodily— 
* disappointed man”. stamped in large cha- 
racters upon every feature; his sneer, wither- 
ing ; his sarcasm, cutting: “let him,” says 
the writer, in deep and solemn humility, 
‘* pride himself in both—there is no peace or 
harmony within.” Poor Mr. Jeffery! could 
not you, Sir, transfuse, and thus dispose of 4 
little of your superfluous bile ?—or has this 
divine, think you, enough of his own? 
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_ Among other tittle-tattle, we have Lady 
Byron’s conduct relative to my Lord’s MS., 
und Mr. Moore’s surrender of it, talked over 
again, with the strange and unwarrantable 
insinuation that the lady made the offer of 
indemnification to Mr. Moore, in full se- 
curity it would not be accepted. The 
money, in the opinion of this meddling per- 
son, should have been settled on Master 
Russel (Moore’s son), for whose benefit the 
MS., it is asserted, had been originally given ; 
and then his papa could have Lave had no 
power to refuse. “Lady B. is rich—very 
rich, it seems; end the transaction says much 
for her pride, and litde for her feeling.” 
Now, manifestly, the writer knows no more 
of the matter than we do—his sole authorily, 
the partial and suspicious intelligence of the 
public prints. How dares be then—with all 
his p-cfessions too—to judge of that lady's 
motives in this way? Is this in consistency 
with the wish, so p.ousiy expressed in the 
preface, that the volume may breathe no 
sentiment, which his spiritual avocations 
inust condemn—contain no expression, which 
mey appear hostile to the interests of true 
morality and true religion? Truly, to 
preach is one thing, and to practise another. 


The Pioneers, by the Author of the Prai- 
rie, &c.; 1827.— A second edition of this tale, 
—very littie known in this country, but writ- 
ten, as every body knows who attends to 
these matters, by the author of the Prairie, 
of which we gave a notice last month—bas 
just appeared, and chronologically precedes 
mw. The central parts of the State of New 
York, which now count nearly a million 
und @ half of inhabitants, were, so recently 
as 1785, an untenanted wilderness. The 
prodigious Guansavutation, therefore, is in our 
own times, and distinctly traceable by living 
witnesses. The purpose of the author, in 
bis own words, is to give some idea of the 
manner in which this magical change has 
been wrought, of the state of society which 
existed during the process of alteration, und 
of the means that were employed to effect 
it.. The story is quite a subordinate miatter, 
though always strictly subservient to this 
main purpose—to exhibit the wrogress of a 
* clearing.’ 

One Marmaduke Temple, and the son of 
a Major Effingham, form an early intimacy’ 
at school. The Temples are quakers, and 
commercial people ; the Effinghams mili- 
tary. The elder Effingham resigns his estute 
into his son’s hands, and the first act of the 
son is to aid his early friend. He enables 
him to set up a house of business in Phila- 
delphiw, und himself beeomes a sleeping and 
Clhindestine partner, to avcid shocking the 
prejudices of the father, who disdains the 
pedlur principles of trade. Under Temple’s 
mMunagement the concern thrives to admira- 
tion, till the breaking out of the revolution. 
The Effinghams, before the battle of Lex- 
ington, quit the colony, but previously de- 
posit in Temple’s bands all their vaiuable 
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effects and papers for security. Soon after, 
the war commenced in good earnest, and the 
friends take opposite sides—the Effinghams, 
of course, are loyalists. On the peace, at the 
sule of the loyalists’ lands. Temple pur- 
chases Effingbam’s property, on very advan- 
tageous terms, and resolves to withdraw from 
business, and attend to the settlement of his 
newly acquired territory. To this place— 
the interior of the State of New York, be 
accordingly, in 1793, goes, accompanied by 
an only daughter, the heiress of all bis pro- 
perty, armed with the authority of judge; 
and through his interest, a cousin of bis is 
also invested with the office of sheriff. The 
great purpose of Temple is to introduce 
something like police into the wild district, 
to check the waste of trees, and deer, and 
game, and fish, which abundance generates 
among new settlers, 

On the settlement were three conspicuons 
persons, an old Indian chief of the extin- 
guished Delawares ; a young man, called by 
the old chief the Young Eagle, and reported 
to have Delaware blood in him, and an old 
American, Natty, of Indian and independent 
habits. These are living apparently as bun- 
ters, and evidently consider Temple and bis 
associates as usurpers. On his very first ar- 
rival, Temple, shooting at a buck, acciden- 
tuily hits the Youug Eagle in the shoulder, 
without any very serious Consequences; and 
in concern for the injury be had thus uawit- 
tingly done him, he labours to conciliate, and 
finally succeeds in persuading bim to come 
to his house. The young manis full of mys- 
tery and reserve. He proves to be a person 
of high intelligence and cultivation, and suf- 
ficiently haughty and ungracious, attribu- 
table apparently to his Indian blood ; but he 
gets on for some time pretty harmoniously 
with the judge’s family, and officiates as a 
sort of secreiary—still, bowever, keeping up 
an extraordinary degree of intimacy with bis 
old friends of the woods. With them, too, 
there is some mystery —nobody ever saw 
the inside of their wigwam, and a good deal 
of curiosity is of course excited. 

Tn the mean while, the sheriff, who is of 
a bustling, fidgetty, disposition, is intro- 
ducing measures of civilization — among 
others, that of the eburch service—and en- 
forcing the observance of the laws of the 
Buaited States, particularly those which pro- 
hibited the killing of deer in the breeding 
season, Old Natty, the American, of Indian 
habits, in contempt of this and all other 
laws, which are not, he conceives, made for 
the woods, kills x buck. A busy fellow gets 
scent of this—there were already lawyers on 
ihe settlement,—and a resolution is taken to 
make an example of Natty, and enforce the 
penalty. Jusiat this period Natty rescues 
the judge's daughter from the jaws of a 
pantuer, and, of couse, makes her bis friend 
for ever. The judge, in common consis- 
tency could not, ou being appealed to, cecline 
issuing a warrant to search Natty’s but for 
the forbidden tenison; but Natty defends his 
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castle stouily, and handles the busy-body 
informer, himself a magistrate, who also 
executed, for the nonce, the office of constable, 
pretty roughly; but eventually the case 
comes before the new court under two in- 
dictments ; and Natty being found guilty of 
assaulting a magistrate, is sentenced to fine 
and imprisonment. The judge, on a prin- 
ciple of Roman justice, resists the appeals of 
his daughter, and his own feelings in favour 
of her preserver, but directs her to enable 
Natty to pay the fine. To the prison she 
flies; the old man refuses to accept assis- 
tance, and resolves to go and shoot beavers 
to make up the sum. He and a companion, 
an old sailor, in the judge’s service, who, in 
the course of the story, furnishes some coarse 
but humorous scenes, and who had need- 
lessly thrust himself into Natty’s embarrass- 
ments, are preparing to break prison; and 
he begs here as the only favour he will ac- 
cept, not to betray them, and to bring him, 
the next morning to a particular spot, a 
canister of powder. In bis flight from the 
prison he is aided by the mysterious Young 
Eagle, who had previously shewn, in indig- 
nant terms, his contempt for what he con- 
ceived the judge's unfeeling conduct to Natty, 
and renouuced his service. The next morn- 
ing, in fulfilment of her engagement, Miss 
Temple goes to meet old Natty, when, sud- 
denly, she finds herself wrapped in a circle of 
flame, and presently the youngster comes in 
sight. He is astounded at the sight—he him- 
se!{ bad, it seems, kindled the flame, and now 
makes every attempt for her rescue. The 
fire strengthens and advances; the lady re- 
sigus herself to ber inevitable fate ; he makes 
a hurried and passionate declaration of his 
admiration of ber, and refuses to despair. 
Just, however, as all hope, even with him, 
was vanishing, Natty appears, and with bis 
usual promptitude rescues them both. The 
eclaireissement quickly follows, The youth’s 
grandfather had been concealed in Natty’s 
but—for what purpose is not explicitly 
stated-- he now comes forth, and proves to be 
the father of Temple’s friend. ‘That friend 
himself was dead, and Temple had believed 
the family extinct. Temple had, however, 
been honest, and in his will had given to his 
executors, in trust, one balf of his estate for 
the Effinghams, should any survive. He 
now promptly resigns that portion of bis pro- 
perty to the Young Eagle, who has nota 
drop of Delaware bloed in him; he was 
Indian only by adoption; and the young lady 
can no longer resist. They are, of course, 
happy. 

Though inferior, very decidedly, we think, 
to the Prairie, here are some capital scenes 
of description—such as the pigeon shooting, 
when the air is darkened by their numbers, 
and dragging the lake for fish ; and the con- 
flagration. The attempts at humour are of 
the Smollett cast, and not unsuccessful. 


The Linguist, or Instructions in the 
French and German Languayes, caicu- 
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lated to enable the Student to acquire a 
Knowledge of these two most useful Lan- 
guayes without the Assistance of a Master. 
2 rols. 8vo.—These volumes were pub- 
lished some time ago in weekly numbers, 
and have been found to promote the pur- 
pose for which the indefatigable writer— 
Mr. Boileau, a man of considerable expe- 
rience and success in teaching—destined 
them. For this reason, we willingly con- 
tribute, what we can to their publicity. 

The plan upon which the author pro- 
ceeds is totake a small portion—a fable, 
for instance, or a song—from some writer 
of established reputation, and translate it 
first into plain idiomatic English. Then, 
going over the whole again, step by step, 
he gives the exact meaning of each im. 
portant word, and describes besides—if a 
substantive, its gender and number, with 
occasional notices relative to the gender 
of words of similar termination; if an 
adjective, its gender and number, what it 
agrees with, an’ why, with the reasons 
for deviations from general rules; if a 
pronoun, in like manner its gender and 
number, and mode of decleusion—and 
whether definite or indefinite; if a verb, 
its person, tense, mood, and conjugation ; 
and if irregular, he partially conjugates 
it—adding the particular prepositions that 
usually accompany each verb, 

Thus the present work possesses all the 
advantages of Mr. Hamilton’s method, 
with the additional benefit of the free 
translation, which precedes the analysis 
of each piece—all idiomatic phrases being 
rendered there by English ones of cor- 
responding import, with an explanation, 
besides, of the origin of such phrases, and 
of the figurative application, which time 
brings about in expressions, originally 
applicable only to objects of sense. 

The first fable in the book is the Le 
Coq and La Perle of La Fontaine, the 
translation and analysis of which occupy 
about four pages. Then comes a German 
lesson, with the same view, and of the 
same length. Then Frenca again, and so 
on, alteruately—each succeeding portion 
exhibiting some peculiarity of the lan- 
guage unnoticed ia the preceding lessons. 

The work is the very thing of which 
hundreds of adult persons in the middle 
rauks of life stand in need. All the books 
in the world indeed will not communicate 
the prowunciation of a foreign language, 
and certainly not enough so to enable the 
student to speak it correctly; but the 
author, iu his introduction, points out very 
sensibly several modes, by which, in the 
metropolis, those, who are really ardent 
in the pursuit may acyuire a very tole- 
rable French prouunciation, free of ex- 
pense; and for the rest, the Linguist fol- 
lows the only course, by which peopie ar- 
rived at maturity can bear to learn a lan- 
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guage—that is, byleading them gradually, 
through the medium of agreeable stories 
impressed upon the memory, up to the 
geueral principles of its grammar, instead 
of adopting the old process of keeping 
them for months among the cloudy heights 
of those principles, uncheered by any 
acquaintance with their familiar appli- 
cation, 

The Spirit and Constitution of the 
Church, in their Relation to the general 
Welfare of the State, by the Rev. Charles 
Mackie, M.A. Rector of Quarley, Hants ; 
1827.—The ** Church” is of course the 
hierarchy by law established. To demon- 
strate the utility of this venerable insti- 
tution beyond all dispute, is the purpose 
of Mr. Mackie; but to judge of the va- 
lidity of the demonstration, we must first 
glance slightly over his argument. He 
takes a long reach, and begins with a 
laborious confutation of a very senseless 
objection which he thinks it worth while 
to anticipate. First, does Christianity 
countenance the distinctions and grada- 
tions of society? Assuredly she does— 
Christianity and society have the same 
divine origin. Society cannot exist with- 
out some to rule, and some to be ruled 
—some to work, and some to be worked 
for. Inevitably, and if so designedly, 
some become rich and some poor. There- 
fore Christianity sanctions these inequa- 
lities of station, and shapes her directions 
in accordance. ‘here are virtues for the 
rich, and virtues for the poor. She is no 
enemy, therefore, to civilization—none to 
the farthest heights of which our nature 
is capable ; for, in favourable positions, 
progression in refinement is the course of 
nature; and Christianity springing from 
the author and source of nature, as was 
said, sanctions, and applauds, and acce- 
lerates the career of refinement. 

Well, but looking to the records of 
history, has not the course of civilization 
been first to culminate, and then rapidly 
to decline; and what but the same cycle 
of events have we to expect? We have 
now risen to a height of refinement, per- 
haps*beyond the point, which any nation 
the world ever saw has reached. May we 
not then—must we not expect a declen- 
sion even more striking, and more rapid ? 
No, says Mr. Mackie, with unhesitating 
confidence ;—like causes produce indeed 
like effects ; but like causes are not ope- 
rating now; at least, if like causes are 
operating, enother and a powerful cause 
is operating also, which must of course 
have a powerful influence on the complex 
effect. In the declensious,to which his- 
tory refers us, the check, which Chris- 
tianity, or rather the Church, for that is 
Mr. Mackie’s point, presents, did not 
exist. The church then it is—consisting, 
as it does, of a myriad of most learned, 
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most moral, most active, most influential 

ns—which ds the conservative 
principle through the corruptible mass of 
society, and must for ever obstruct the 
ebbings of prosperity. The church then 
it is, which it is the paramount interest 
of society to support—the church, iu its 
integrity, unentrenched upon in power, 
and privilege, and emolument. 

To preserve this sacred institution in 
its most effective state is au object wor- 
thy, nay, demanding the most solicitous 
attention. It is the sheet-anchor of so- 
ciety ; and on the strength and tenacity 
of its hold the wise statesman must wholly, 
and then he may securely, confide. But 
is it really the church of these happy 
realms, that is to work this salvation for 
us? Why, what is the characteristic of 
an efficient church? Is it not an order 
of men set apart for the service of reli- 
gion, and not only a body so set apart, 
but a body consisting of different grada- 
tions of rank—of bishops and archbishops, 
priests and prebendaries, deacons and 
archdeacops—of persons calculated, some 
by their acquirements, and some by their 
purses, to influence every rank and sta- 
tion of life—bishops for the great, priests 
for the middle ranks, and curates for the 
poor? Does not the English church con- 
sist of these gradations—corresponding to 
the gradations of society ; and if each be 
conservative of each, will not the whole 
be conservative of the whole? The thing 
is beyord dispute. Christianity demands 
a church—a cherch of gradations ; such 
a church is the sole protection against the 
relapses of civilization ; we have this pro- 
tection—an efficient church, and so long, 
of course, as this church exists, we are 
insured against ruin. Let us guard it 
then as the apple of our eye—as the sine 
qua non of existence. 


Now assuredly we are not the persons 
to deny the moral efficacy of the establish- 
ment, but we have long felt deeply the 
conviction, that this establishment—what- 
ever might be its merits, and we are ready 
to allow them, in spite of all counter 
balances, to be great—was not so perfect 
as to admit of no possible amendment. In 
our simplicity, we had rashly supposed the 
inequalities of the church—looking at it 
as a body of teachers, all of equal preten- 
sions, fromallof whom certainly the same 
qualifications were demanded—were al- 
most intolerable; we looked with a jea- 
lous eye on pluralities; and thought it 
hard, peculiarly hard, that no access to 
advancement existed, but through the 
gates of political influence, or private and 
family interest—especially when the doors 
of other professions were barred against 
the unsuccessful candidate for ecclesias- 
tical distinctions. Little did we expect 
to find the tables turned upon us, as Mr. 
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Mackie turns them, and to find that these 
things, which we considered as defects, as 
corruptions, were all advantages, studied, 
foreseen, decided—the fruits of the highest 
and most comprehensive policy—the pro- 
duce of the soundest wisdom, What is cha- 
racter, talent, learning, without money ? 
Therefore we must have priuces in the 
church with princely incomes, to enforce 
good morals among princes and nobles. 
We must have pluralities, or what free 
space will be left for the curates—the very 
order of curates would be extinguished— 
and then what would become of the popu- 
lace? We must have men in the church 
with no hope or prospect of prefermeut, 
to preserve a large moral mass of moral 
influence, free of ambition, mingling among 
the poor—where there is no hope there 
can be no ambition. Close the gates of 
the bar and the senate against disap- 
pointed churchmen, and you keep them 
in the church, and compel them to throw 
their pearls before swine. All is then as 
it should he, and we are answered— Mr. 
Mackie is irresistible. 

The sbort of the matter is, the book 
before us is written for the purpose of de- 
fending things as they are. The thought 
of innovation is manifestly horror to the 
writer, and he canuot but think it criminal 
and atrocious in others. Asa matter of 
composition the book is wretchedly writ- 
ten, with such involved and complicated 
sentences, and such a load of verbiage, 
that frequently the reader will find him- 
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self obliged to go over the phrases three 
or four times before the sense has any 
chance of reaching his brain—and yet 
occasionally there are passages of con- 
siderable energy and vivacity. We look 
ourselves on mere style—except in works 
of imagination—as a matter of very infe- 
rior consideration; but we do like direet- 
ness and iutelligibleness. Take a slight 
specimen—merely as a curiosity :— 


Chap. V.—Of our national prosperity, as unat- 
tended by a degenerating influence, ascribed to the 
nature of cur established church.—Wherever we 
must place the consummation of the wishes, which 
philanthropy has formed, being sanctioned by rea- 
son, and confirmed Ly revelation, from the bright- 
ness of the destiny that awaits our nature in the 
scene of their fulfilment, there comes a ray not 
only cheering to its more distant prospects, but 
which throws a light on all the intermediate por- 
tion of futurity, and renders us so prescient of its 
nature, that, assuming the alternative of coutin- 
gent circumstances, we may, if so permitted to ex- 
press it, see into the coming fortunes of our country 
almost with the clearness of prophetic eye. 


This is manifestly a phraseology that 
indicates familiarity enough with the writ- 
ings of the seventeenth century, but an 
absolute ignorance of the common style 
of expression of his contemporaries; and 
we may pretty safely conclude, from this 
fact alone, that his ignorance with respect 
to the actual state of society, and the pre- 
vailing opinions of the age, is equally 
complete. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY, 


March 29.— Viscount Mahon and the Rev. 
C. Mayo were admitted Fellows of the So- 
ciety, and the reading was commenced of a 
paper on the compounds of chromium, by 
Dr. Thompson.—April 5. The reading of the 
above paper was resumed and concluded, 
The principal object of it is to give an ac- 
count of a singular compound of chromic acid 
and chlorine, discovered some years since 
by the author. In the investigation to which 
it gave rise, he was led to a more careful 
examination of the oxides of chromium than 
they had before undergone, and to a know- 
ledge of their composition.—26. Dr. J. 
Blackman was admitted, and the Duke of 
Clarence elected a Fellow of the Society ; 
and @ paper was communicated from Pro- 
fessor Woodhouse, of Cambridge, on the de- 
rangement of certain transit instruments by 
the effects of temperature. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
_ The weekly lectures at this society, dur- 
ing the past month, have been eminenily at- 


tractive. On Wednesday, the 30th ultimo, 
Mr. Vigors, in an interesting and eloquent 
lecture, illustrated the affinities that connect 
the birds that feed by suction on vegetable 
juices. This lecture was honoured by the 
presence of a number of ladies distinguished 
for rank and elegance. On the 13th instant, 
Mr. Brookes concluded his scientific dis- 
courses on comparative anatomy, by demon- 
strating the thoracic and abdominal viscera 
of the ostrich. Various interesting and im- 
portant facts were illustrated in this lecture, 
which Mr. B. concluded, by expressing his 
readiness to continue his observations when- 
ever an opportunity might offer itself for pro- 
moting the views of the society. Mr. Vigors 
delivered the final lecture, for the present 
season, on the 20th instant, by continuing 
his remarks on the affinities of birds. Among 
the company assembled on the occnsion, we 
may mention the prince of Musignano 
(Charles Lucian Buonaparte). Mr. Vigors, 
after addressing the meeting on the prospects 
of the society, and the increased success at- 
tending upon its plens, entered upon his 
immediate subject, by pointing out the cha- 
racteristics that distinguished tbe five orders 
of birds, as described in a diagram, exhibited 
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for that purpose ; viz., the perching birds, 
that take their food on trees; the gallinace- 
ous birds, that feed exclusively on the ground ; 
the wading birds, existing partially on land, 
and partially on water; the oceanic birds, 
those exclusively of the water; and the birds 
of prey that support themselves alike on 
trees and in the air. Of these, the gzallina- 
ceous birds formed the subject. selected on 
this occasion for particular ilustration; and 
Mr. V. clearly traced the leading affinities 
and analogies thatconnect the groupes of this 
order. A variety of interesting and beautiful 
specimens were exhibited, illustrative of the 
peculiar structure and character of these birds. 





ASTRONOMICAL, GEOLOGICAL, HORTICUL- 
TURAL, AND LINNAAN, SOCIETIES, Xc. 
To none of these societies have any com- 

munications of peculiar interest been made 
since our last, and for the insertion of their 
routine business, election of members, &c., 
we have not sufficient space; it affords us 
pleasure, however, to observe the zeal they 
manifest in cultivating the sciences they 
have respectively embraced ; and feel conti- 
dent, that so long as they pursue an honour- 
able career, neither winking at the appro- 
priation or employment of their funds for 
private purposes, nor jobbing as a body for 
the benefit of individuals, they will be regard- 
ed by the government as highly beneficial to 
the country, and be upbeld by a generous 
public, who may be imposed upon for a short 
time by impudent pretension, when sanc- 
tioned by an ancient name, but eventually 
will distinguish between the real and sedulous 
friends of science, and those who, under pre- 
tence of upholding its purity, are betraying 
iis interests, 


FOREIGN. 


INSTITUTE—-ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


Paris, March 26.—M. M.C. Dupin and 
Girard delivered respectively some observa- 
tions on M. Lamblardie’s project, for ihe im- 
proving the navigation of the Seine. M. 
Girard opposed it; M. Dupin did not con- 
sider that sufficient evidence bad been ob- 
tained to warrant a decisive conclusion on 
the subject. M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire an- 
nounced, that the ornithorynchi are ovipa- 
rous, and lay their eggs in nests, into the de- 
scription of which he entered, but postponed 
the consideration of the entire subject until 
he had verified his observations. A favour- 
able report was delivered by M. Matthieu, 
and approved by the Academy, on a clock, 
of which water was the moving power, and 
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which was invented by M. Blanc, of Greno- 
ble. M. Dupetit Thouars read a memoir 
connected with the history of conifronstues. 
Colonel Bory de St. Vincent, correspondent 
member of the academy, presented his work 
on men, accompanied by a letter, addressed 
and which was read by, M. Cuvier.—April 2. 
M. M. Latieille and Dumeril reported ona 
notice of M. Lepellatier de St. Fargeau, rela- 
tive to certain hybrid generations (i. e. re- 
sulting from the union of two different spe- 
cies), among the genus Volucella ot Geoffroy, 
A favourable report was delivered by M. M, 
Cordier and Brudant, on a geological notice, 
by M.M. Dulcros and Roert, geographical 
engineers, respecting one portion of the de- 
partment of the Bouches-du-Rhone. This 
was adopted by the academy. M.M. de 
Jopnés read some statistical observations on 
the civil life aud domestic economy of the 
Romans at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury of the empire. Another notice was 
read by M. Giroux de Buzareingues, regard- 
ing some experiments on the re-production 
of domestic animals. —9. M. Lorane, of the 
Academy of Turin, communicated some me- 
teorological observations made at Lombri- 
asco during the year 1810. The minister of 
the interior having requested the academy to 
inquire into the facts connected with the 
death of Mr. Drake, who was bitten at Rouen 
by a rattle-snake, a report was made on the 
subject, and referred to a commission. M. 
Damoiseau read a memoir on the comet, of 
which the period is 3°75 years. It was ob- 
served successively in February and March 
1826, by M. M. Biela, at Josephstadt (Bo- 
hemia), Gambart at Marseilles, and Clauzen 
at Altona; and according to their respective 
calculations, this was the comet which ap- 
peared in 1782 and in 1806: the ellipses cal- 
culated by M. Gambardt and Clauzen, leave 
no doubt on this subject. From the re- 
searches of M. Damoiseau, it appears that 
this comet will re-pass its perihelion the 27th 
November 1832 (27.4808), in which year 
also, Enke’s comet of 1204 days will re-ap- 
pear. Asa further compliment to the me- 
mory of M. Laplace, M. Lagendie announced, 
in the name of the committee of geometry, 
that they would postpone for six months 
longer, the election of a successor to that 
great man.—1I6. M. Desgenettes proposed 
himself to the academy as an associate, in 
place of the late Duke de la Rochefoucauit, 
A memoir was read by M. Cauchy, on the 
transformation of double integral functions, 
and on the integration of linear equations 
of partial differences; and another by M. 
Richard, entitled, “ Monograph on the Or- 
chidez of the Islands of France and Bour- 
bon.” 
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VARIETIES, SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


Scientific Sensibility.—In the last num- 
her of the Philosophical Magazine, a letter 


is inserted from a Mr. Airy, Lucasian Pro- 


fessor of Mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge, complaining, that in the pre- 
ceding number, Mr. Ivory had coupled his 
pame with terms which have never before 
appeared “ in the pages of that Magazine, 
or he will venture to say in those of any other 
scientific journal”—had assailed him with 
‘“‘ opprobrious epithets,” had “ mentioned 
him in a gross manner,” “ attacked bis cha- 
racter as a nts wer A and overwhelmed 
him with “ a torrent of spleen.” “ On m’as- 
sassine,” cries this worthy personage—why, 
as yet, they are not even whipping him! 
Thus stands the case. There are in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 1824, some pa- 
pers of Mr. Ivory, on the attraction of spbe- 
roids—papers whose merit has been since 
acknowledged by the award of the first 
royal medal in the gift of tbat institution. 
Of one of the conditions of equilibrium 
given in these papers, Mr. Airy (in a me- 
moir published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1826) remarks that “ the reason- 
ing upon which Mr. Ivory has founded the 
necessity of such a condition, appears to 
me altogether defective.” M. Poisson, whose 
scientific attainments are assuredly beyond all 
doubt, bad thought the same condition (though 
so entirely beneath Mr. Airy’sconsideration) as 
worthy of a profound and laborious investi- 
gation. Mr. Ivory, aware of the space which 
a Lucasian Professor of Mathematics must 
occupy in the eyes of the world, complains 
of Mr. Airy so “ flippantly finding fault” 
with his law ; and adds, “ what a difference 
between the supercilious importance of the 
Cambridge Professor and the * candid expo- 
sitions of M. Poisson.” These are the ob- 
servations which Mr. Airy denounces as “ an 
offensive note,”? as ‘* unhandsome treat- 
ment,” as injurious to his “character as 
a gentleman,” unparalleled in the annals of 
critical invective ; “ gross,” ‘* opprobrious,”’ 
**a torrent of spleen,” “ unwortby of the re- 
spect which a gentleman ought to bave 
for himself, as well as for any other who 
claims that title.”’ 

Were the author of this last tirade un- 
known, we should consider it merely as the 
splenetic effusion of a weak, vain, irritable, 
ordinary man, who was conscious of having 
given offence, and apprehensive of chastise- 
ment; but he is an official personage, and 
his advancement is the pledge of his ability. 

Had Mr. Ivory hinted that the conditions 
which entered into the problem lay far be- - 
yond the grasp of Mr. Airy’s comprehension ; 
had he insinuated that, from the practice of 
dogmatizing to boys, he was not aware of 
the courtesy that was due to men; that, elate 
with the applause of an university, he had 
mistaken his character in the estimation of 
the world ; and that an opinion delivered 
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e cathedra, though extolled by youth, might 
be ridiculed by age; we should have voder- 
stood and have partaken Mr. Airy’s indigna- 
tion—as it is, we Only surmise that the nerves 
of a professor are of exquisite sensibility. 

* 1 console myself,” says Mr. Ivory, “* be- 
cause I know with the certainty of demon- 
stration, that Mr. Airy’s problem, admitting 
that any practical utility could be attached 
to it, is not solved, and that itannot possibly 
be solved except by my theory, and indirectly 
with the help of that law, with which he 
(Mr. A.) so flippantly finds fault.” “ I con- 
sole myself,’ replies Mr. Airy, “ by think- 
ing that Mr. Ivory has not reasoned with his 
usual accuracy upon a point which is some- 
what abstruse, and by believing that my prob- 
lem is solved (as far as such a problem can 
be solved) without the assistance of Mr. Ivo- 
ry’s equation.” Here are wo opposite opi- 
nions, of which one is maintained by John 
Ivory, simply 4.M., with nothing but his 
public character as a mathematician to up- 
hold him; the other is supported by G. B. 
Airy, Esq., a.m. and Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 
Who can hesitate in determining the ques- 
tion? Why, it is three to one, and tlie very 
titles bring conviction. Beside, when we 
reflect on tbe annual Newtons whom Cam- 
bridge brings to light, when we see the re- 
corded contempt in which Borda, and Biot, 
and Kater are held, by professors to whom 
practical knowledge belongs by intuition, 
there can be no room for doubt—to be pro- 
fessor in so wonderful a place— Lucasian 
professor—there is something imposing in 
the very sound ; the spirit of academic phi- 
losophy rises before us—we see the wisdom, 
and the wig. A word or two as to profes- 
sors. Let us suppose, then, by way of illus- 
tration, that there are five professorships, 
Astronomy, Botany, Divinity, Mathematics, 
and Mineralogy, and A, B,C, D, E, &c. resi- 
dent members of the University, are desi- 
rous of sharing these places among them— 
the first siep is to mystify the public with 
regard to their merits; so every place witbin 
their reach is made to re-echo their mutual 
praises. ** You tickle me—TI tickle you.” 
Then to business; A. desires the botanical 
chair, but it is that of mineralogy, which is 
vacant; still, to the latter he is elected, be- 
cause ultimately be may be transferred to the 
former; and so long as the appointment is 
but kept in “ the family,” the instraction of 
youth is only of secondary importance. Again, 
a professor of mathematics is required— - 
among a bost of candidates, of superior ability, 
B.and C, appear : it is clear that both cannot 
succeed—possibly both may be defeated—they 
coalesce : B. obtains the situation through the 
influence of C. united to his own, and with the 
understanding that when the chair of astro- 
nomy becomes vacant, his whole interest shall 
be assigned to C., who thus carries the place 
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without a question being raised as to the 
propriety of the appointment, or any proof 
required of his practical kiiowledge :—E. 
would make the professorship of geometry a 
ladder to the chair of divinity, and F. of 
chemistry a stepping-stone to something else, 
and soon; “ one foot in the stirrup, and I am 
soon in the saddle.”” What results from this 
system? Why, that local cabal, and petty 
intrigue, and boisterous pretension, and fatu- 
ous self-sufficiency prevail over modest and 
unassuming ability ; that men of honour and 
of real talent retire with disgust from a con- 
test which degrades them ; that the title of 
professor is sneered at as synonymous with 
charlatan ; and that in the scientific annals 
of Europe, for the nineteenth century, En- 
gland enrols such discoveries, as that Grego- 
rian telescopes cannot be made of glass ; 
that the mean density of the earth exceeds 
that of gold ; and that the human body, even 
when in no state of unnatural excitement, 
evolves so much caloric us to derange the 
operation of a transit instrument. 

French Achromatic Telescope.—T he mag- 
nificent achromatic telescope which we no- 
ticed, some time since, as having been con- 
structed by the late M. Fraunhoper for the 
observatory at Dorpat, has awakened a strong 
spirit of emulation in France; and M. Cau- 
choix; a Parisian optician, bas nearly com- 
pleted an achromatic telescope, about nine- 
teen feet focal length, and of twelve inches 
and three-quarters aperture, from some flint 
glass of the late M. Guinand. It is reported 
that some remarkable appearances have been 
observed with this instrument, in the ring of 
Saturn, by M. M. Arago and Mathieu, of the 
Royal Observatory at Paris; an account of 
which will be published when they shall 
have been fully verified, Have they seen the 
phenomenon remarked last year by Captain 
Kater, viz. that the external ring consists of 
several concentric ones, of which an account 
appeared in this journal at the time ? 

Spiders.—To our readers in general, and 
to entomologists in particular, we conceive 
that the following instance of ingenuity in a 
spider, which was witnessed by the writer of 
this article, will not be uninteresting.— A 
web was observed to be tightly stretched 
across a garden path, about five feet in 
breadth, the reticulated portion occupying the 
centre, und one of the principal threads to 
which this part was attached, had a vertical 
direction ; upon examining in what manner 
this was fastened to the ground, it was 
found that the ingenious insect, instead of 
having permanently fixed it to the gravel 
path, had coiled it round a stone a little 
larger than its own body, and had raised 
this about a foot from the walk, where it 
was swinging in tbe air, giving the neces- 
sary degree of tension to the net-work of 
the web, but not affording a sufficient resis- 
tance to the wind to occasion its destruc- 
tion. 

Sugar from Melons.—To render France 
independent of the colonies for a supply of 
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sugar, was a favourite object with Buona- 
parte, and the extraction of it from beet, in 
some measure justified his hopes: it would 
seem that, at the present time, the subject is 
not altogether overlooked by the chemists, 
as M. Payen has succeeded in extracting 
from one hundred parts of the juice of the 
melon, 1,5 of well crystallized sugar, pos- 
sessing all the properties of that from the 
sugar-cane. 

Bugs.—A sort of prejudice exists in Eng- 
land, in London especially, that while all 
old houses swarm with bugs, the newly-built 
Ones are exempt from this execrable annoy- 
ance. Without stating the reverse tobe the 
fact, it will be found, that in no part of the 
metropolis are these noxious insects to be 
met with in such abundance as in the new 
houses erected in the Regent’s-park, into 
which they have been introduced in the 
American timber employed in their con- 
struction. On examining this timber, as it 
comes from the ship, it will be found that 
the bugs absolutely fill up the crevices, 
Could no prohibitory duties be laid upon 
their importaticn ? 

Steam Boilers.—In our last number, or in 
the one which preceded it, we gave an ac- 
count of the various causes which had been 
assigned of the explosion of steam-boilers, 
by Mr. Perkins, in the London Journal of 
Arts, and by Mr. Taylor and others in the 
Philosophical Magazine ; in the number for 
June of the last mentioned work, Mr. Moore, 
of Bristol, has stated, that steam-engines 
have often exploded on their being stopped ; 
and that the immediate cause of explosion in 
these cases is, probably, an additional strain 
on the boiler from within, produced by the 
steam, which previously had a free passage, 
being prevented from escaping any where 
but at the safety vaive; the aperture of 
which, compared with the content of the cy- 
linder into which the steam passed before, is 
very small. Mr. Moore also suggests, for 
the purpose of obviating accidents from such 
a cause, the application of a large valve on 
the tube adjacent to the part where the steam 
is prevented from passing to the engine. 

Zoology.— No where is the difference re- 
sulting from the public museums being in 
the bands of government as in France, and 
of private individuals as in England, more 
apparent than in the Zoological collection 
in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. To this 
unrivalled collection, an American condor 
was added in the course of last year; and, 
afier great apprehension that it could not 
survive the winter, this, we believe, unique 
specimen, is in perfect health, and in full 
plumage. 

Discovery of an ancient Monument in 
Sicily.—In constructing a bridge near Syra- 
cuse, and at some distance from the church 
of Saint John, where the ancient catacombs 
are found, am ancient stew or warm-bath 
has been discovered. It is in breadth 10 
palms, about 8-5 feet English. In height, 
to the springing of the vault, 7 palms, about 
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6 feet English, and in length, 12 palms, or 
10-3) feet English measure. The interior is 
ornamented with paintings ; two children 
are represented on the roof, flowers and 
birds on the walls. The structure of the 
vaulted roof is extremely curious, it being 
composed of square channels interwoven with 
great skill. A deor which bas been disco- 
vered, has given rise to a hope, from the 
manner in which it is placed, that it leads to 
a suite of chambers and monuments, which 
may prove wortby of interest. 

Egyptian Mummies.—An eminent French 
chemist, M. Julia Fontenelle, in a discourse, 
pronounced at the opening of an Egyptian 
Mummy in the Amphitheatre of the Sorbonne 
at Paris, has delivered an opinion regarding 
the cause of embalming in Egypt, which is 
worthy of attention: it is, that the Egyp- 
tians were led to it from physica! necessity ; 
and he supports this opinion by the following 
reasons. During four months of every year, 
the inundations of the Nile cover almost en- 
tirely the whole surface of Egypt which is 
under cultivation; it is, therefore, evident, 
that the villages, towns, and cities, must be 
placed in elevated situations. Now, if this 
country be examined at the epoch of its 
greatest prosperity, under tbe reign of Sesos- 
tris, it will be found, that for an extent of 
territory of about 2,250 square leagues, ac- 
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cording to D’Anville, there would be a popu- 
lation of 6,222 per square league, which 
would allow in the whole 350,000 deaths per 
annum, reckoning, as usual, one death to 
forty living persons, These corpses must be 
gotten rid of either by burning or by inter- 
ment; methods equally impracticable in 
Egypt, for they must be buried around the 
inhabited spots, or in those which were inun- 
dated by the Nile, and then the decompo- 
sition of these bodies, it must be evident, in 
affecting the purity of the air, would have 
been to the population at large, a source of 
destruction—as to the cremation of the dead, 
the insufficiency of wood would bave been 
an insurmountable obstacle. A more avail- 
able resource was open to the Egyptians— 
the soil of their beautiful country abounds in 
springs of natron (subcarbonate of soda), 
and as this substance is a perfect antiseptic, 
the inhabitants were naturally led to pre- 
serve with it the corpses of the dead. In 
support of the opinion that sanitary views 
alone were the cause of embalment down 
to the third century, belore the Christian era, 
when the practice was abandoned, the pro- 
fessor observes—that during the whole of 
this period, the plague was unknown in 
Egypt, where, according to the opinion of 
M. M. Desgenettes and Saverey, it is now 
endemic. 








WORKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 

The Reasons of the Laws of Moses, from 
the More Nevochim,of Maimonides, with 
Notes, Dissertations, and a Life of the Au- 
thor, by James Townley, D.D. 

The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, Hero 
and Leander, Lycus the Centaur, and other 
Poems, by T. Hood. 

A Translation of the Life and Writings of 
the German-Patriot and Poet, Koerner, with 
Engravings. 

A Narrative of the Capture, Detention, 
and Ransom, of Charles Johnston, of Bo- 
tetourt County, Virginia, who was made 
Prisoner by the Indians, on the River Ohio, 
in the year 1790, is nearly ready. 

Lieut.-General the Marquis of London- 
derry’s Narrative of the late War in Spain 
aod Portugal, is in the press. 

Dr. Moseley is preparing for publication, 
a Dictionary of Latin Quantities; or, Proso- 
dian’s Guide to the different Quantities of 
every Syllable in the Latin Language ; al- 
phabetically arranged, with Authorities from 
the best Poets; to which is prefixed a Trea- 
tise on Prosody. 

Mr. J. R. Young, Author of an Elemen- 
tary Treatise on Algebra, will shortly pub- 
lish Elements of Geometry, containing a 
New and Universal Treatise on the Doctrine 
of Proportion, together with Notes ; in which 
are pointed out and corrected some important 
errors that have hitherto remained unnoticed 


in the writings of Geometers; also, an Exa- 
mination of the various Theories of Parallel 
Lines, that have been proposed by Legendre, 
Bertrand, Lvory, &e. 

A new edition of the Butterfly Collector’s 
Vade Mecum; or a Synoptical Table of 
English Butterflies. With Directions for 
collecting and preserving them ; the peculiar 
character of the Eggs, Caterpillars, and 
Chrysalises of each kind ; and a minute De- 
scription of each Butterfly, with coloured 
Plates, is nearly ready. 

A Series of Views in the Isle of Wight, 
illustrative of its Picturesque Scenery, Na- 
tural Curiosities, and Seats of Nobility and 
Gentry, is on the eve of publication, from 
Drawings made during the last Summer, by 
Mr. F. Calvert, accompanied with descrip- 
tions. 

No. IIT. of Robson’s “‘ Picturesque Views 
of English Cities,’ containing eight En- 
gravings of Lincola, York, Canterbury, Ox- 
ford, Ely, Gloucester, Bath, and Peterbo- 
rough, will be ready in a few days. 

“The Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy ;”’ No, IV., to finish that Work, will 
be published in the ensuing month; and, at 
the same time, Mr. Britton anvounces his 
intention of giving to the Subscribers a vo- 
lume of letter-press. 

Now publishing, the History and Antiqui- 
ties of the Cathedral Church of Peterborough, 
illustrated by a Series of Engravings of 
Views, Elevations, Plans, and Arghitectural 
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Details of that Edifice; including a History 
of the Abbey and See ; an Architectural De- 
scription of the Church, Biographical Anec- 
dotes of the Bishops, and of other Eminent 
Persons connected with the Cathedral, by 
John Britton, F.S.A. F.R.S.L., and Member 
of several other Foreign and English Socie- 
ties. 

The pleasant History of Thomas of Read- 
ing, or the Six Worthy Yeomen of the West, 
Ly the celebrated ballad-maker, Thomas De- 
lany, will form the Third Part of Mr. W. J. 
Thom’s early Prose Romances. 





LIST OM NEW WORKS. 
FINE ARTS, &c. 

A Series of Practical Instructions in Land- 
scape-Painting in Water-Colours, Bv Jobn 
Clark, complete in Four Parts, Illustrated 
by fifty-five Views from Nature, descriptive 
Objects, &c., mounted in imitation of Draw- 
ings. Price 61. 6s. in a handsome box. 

A Selection of Architectural and other Or- 
naments, Greek, Roman, and Italian ; drawn 
from the Originals. By John Jenkins, and 
William Hoskins, Architects, Part I., price 
6s. Super-royal folio, imperial paper, India 
proofs, 10s. 6d., to be completed in VIII. 
Parts. 

No. XIX. of “ Illustrations of the Public 
Buildings of London,” with eight Engrav- 
ings. 

Light’s Views of Pompei. PartI. 4to. 
10s. 6d. India paper 15s, 

Hore Poetice, or a Series of Verses, Ori- 
ginal and Translated. By Thomas Smith. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Flora Australasice. By Robert Sweet. 
Coloured Plates. Part I. 3s. 

The History and Antiquities of Peter- 
borough Cathedral. By J. Britton. No. IT. 
A third Number will finish this Cathedral, 
when the author commences on that of Glou- 


' Cester. 


Shaw’s Antiquities of the Chapel at Luton 
Park, Folio. Part I. 15s. India paper. 


Orne Union of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting ; exemplified by a Series of Illustra- 
tions, with Descriptive Accounts of the House 
und Galleries of John Soane, Esq., Architect, 
&c. By Jobn Britton, F.S.A. Thirty-three 
Engravings, and five Wood Cuts. | vol. me- 
dium 4to.2 gs. Imperial 4to. 3 gs. 

Six Sheets of a New Atlas of India. Being 
the Surveys of the Mountainous Districts, 
By Captains Hodgson, Herbert and Webb, 
and of Bundelcund, by Captain Franklin, on 
a Scale of Four Milesto an Inch. 21. 8s. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 

Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York and 
Lancaster, Historical and Biographical. By 
Emma Roberts. 2 vols. 8vo. ¥6s. boards. 

Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence. In 
5 vols. 8vo. With Portraits and other Plates. 
31. 10s. boards, 

History of the-Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, vol. 3. By William Godwin. 8yo. 
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Historical and Biographical Memoirs of 
the Life and Times of the Duke of York. 
By John Watkins, LL.D. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of 
the Reformation in Italy, in the Sixteenth 
Century. By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Memoir of Agustine Vincent, Windsor 
Herald. By W. H. Nicolas, Esq., &c. 12mo. 
boards. 

Memoirs of James Hardy Vaux, a Swind- 
ler and Thief. 18mo. 3s, 6d. boards. 

Orme’s Memoirs of Jobo Urquhart. 2 vols. 
12mo. 10s. boards. 

Historical Inquiries respecting the Charac- 
ter of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, By 
the Hon. Agar Ellis. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

Memoirs of Lewis Holberg. Written by 
himself ; with Introduction and Sequel. 
[Smo. 3s. 6d boards. 

Memoirs of John Creighton, William Gif- 
ford, and Thomas Ellwood. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Life of John Wickliff; with an Ap- 
pendix and List of his Works. 12mo. boards, 

King Henry the Fourth, and bis Times ; 
being the first of a Series of Romances from 
Shakspeare. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

The Epistolary Correspondence of the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke, and Dr. French 
Lawrence. 8vo. §s. 6d. boards. 

A Narrative of a Captivity and Adventures 
in France and Flanders. By Capt. Edward 
Boys, R.N. Post 8vo. With Views. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
The Quarterly Review. No. LXXI. 
price 6s, 
The Westminster Review. No. XIV. 
price 6s. ‘ 


The Citizen’s Pocket Chronicle ; contain- 
ing a digested View of the History, Anti- 
quity, and Temporal Government of the City 
of London, &c.&c. Royal i8mo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

Barrow’s Dictionary of Facts and Know- 
ledge. I2mo. 4s. bound. 

The Northumberland House Book. 8vo. 
ll. Is. boards. 

Elements of the History of Philosopby and 
Science. By Thomas Morell. 8vo. 12s. 
boards, 

Popular Political Economy. Four Lec- 
tures delivered at the London Mechanics’ In- 
stitution. By Thomas Hodgskin. 12mo, 6s. 
boards. 

The Students; or, Biography of Grecian 
Philosophers. Half-bound. 12mo. 6s. 

Deacon’s Law and Practice of Bankruptcy. 
2 vols. Svo. 21. 10s, boards. 

The True Development of the Binomial 
Theorem}; or more properly of its Base, the 
Monomial Theorem, by a purely Algebraical 
process. By Thomas Swinburne, and Rev. 
Thomas Tylecote. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Rules for the Aged. 12mo. 6s. boards, 

A Treatise on Logic, on the Basis of Ald- 
ridge; with Illustrative Notes. 12mo, 3s. 
boards. 

Speech of the Right Hon. Robert Peel, on 
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his Retiring from Office, in the House of 

Commons, May 1, 1827. 2s. 

_ A Practical Treatiseon Banking ; contain- 
ing an Account of the London and Country 
Banks; exhibiting their System of Bouk- 
keeping, their Terms, Customs in regard to 
Bills of Exchange, Calculations, &c. 2s. 6d. 

Budd on Infant Baptism. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Chess Problems ; being a Selection of Ori- 
ginal Positions, with others, extracted from 
the best Authors. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

The Young Horsewoman’s Compendium 
of the Modern Art of Riding. By Edward 
Stanley, of the Royal Artillery, with Plates. 
10s. boards, 


Bibliotheca Sussexiana ; a Descriptive Ca- 


talogue, accompanied by Historical and Bio- 
graphical Notices, of the Manuscripts and 
Printed Books in the Library of the Duke of 
Sussex. By T. J. Pettigrew. Vol. I. in 
two Parts. Imperial 8vo. 31. 13s. 6d. 
Physical and Metapbysical Hints for every 
Body. By E. Biber, Dr. Ph. 
Hind’s Trigonometry. S8vo. 10s. 6d, bds. 
Reports cn Justice in the West-Indies. 
Svo. 14s. boards, 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 
XV. Royal 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. boards. 
Wivel’s Inquiry into Shakspeare’s Por- 
traits, §8vo. Il. Is. hoards. 
Caledonian Horticultural Memoirs. 
IV. Partl. 8s. boards. 
Scholastic Register. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


First half-yearly 


Part. 3s. 
Selections from the Spectator. 12mo. 5s. 
boards. 


Daniel’s Meteorological Essays. Part II. 
Svo. %s. 6d. boards. 
NOVELS, TALES &c. 

High-ways and By-ways. Third Series, 
Tales of the Road-Side; picked up in the 
French Provinces, by a Walking Gentleman. 
S vols. Post 8vo,. Il. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Reuben Apsley, By the Author of Bram- 
bletye House, &e. 3 vols. II. 1 1s.6d. bds. 

Hyde Nugent; a Tale of Fashionable 
Life. 3vols. Post 8vo. 11. 8s. 6d. boards. 

The Aylmers. 3 vols. ll. 7s. 
boards. 

The Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thorn- 
ton. 3 vols. Post 8vo. ll, 11s. 6d. boards. 

Vittoria Colonna ; a Tale of Rome, in the 
Nineteenth Ceatury. 3 vols. Fscp. 8vo. 
18s. boards. 

More Mornings at Bow Street; a new 
Collection of Humorous and Interesting Re- 
ports. By John Wight; with twenty-five 
Engravings, by Cruikshank. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards, 

Illustrations of the Passion of Love. 12mo. 
with Engravings. Voll. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Quality Papers, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Elizabeth Evanshaw, the Sequel of Truth. 
3vols, I2mo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Absurdities: in Prose and Verse. Writ- 
ten and [llustrated by A. Crowquill. 12mo. 
8s. 6d. boards. 

Iu-Kiao-Li; or, the Two Fair Cousins. 
2vols. 12mo. 14s. boards, 


Post 8vo. 
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Hamel; or, the Obeah Man. In 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 18s. boards. 
The Epicurean; a Tale. By Thomas 
Moore, Esq. 12mo. boars. 
POETRY. 
Specimen of Polish Poets. By John Bow- 
ring. I2mo. Ss. boards 


Spence’s Poetical Works, 5 vols. crown 
8vo. 2. boards. 

The Christian Poet. Edited by James 
Montgomery, Esq. I2mo. 6s. boards, 

The Age Reviewed ; a Satirical Poem. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The First Twenty-eight Odes of Anacreon, 
in Greek, and in English; and in both lan- 
guages in Prose, as well as in Verse; with 
copious variorum Notes, &c. By J. B. Roche, 
M.D. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Tbe Press; a Poem. By Mr. M‘Creery. 
Part II. 4io. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Isaac Comnenus; a Play. 

boards. 

The Draught of Immortality, and other 
Poems ; with Cromwell, a Dramatic Sketch. 
By Henry Meredith Parker, Esq. §8vo. 
10s, 6d. hoards. 

Novelle di @. Boccaccio ; being a Selec- 
tion from his Decameron, with English Notes, 
&c. By M. Santagnello. Crown 8vo. 7s. bds. 

May Fair. In fsep. 8vo. 8s. boards, 

SURGERY, MEDICINE, &c. 

Pathological and Praetical Observations on 
Spinal Diseases ; illustrated with Cases and 
Engravings. By E.Harrison,M.D, Royal 
8vo. 21s. boards, 

Dr. Scudamore on Rheumatism. 8vo. 15s. 
boards. 

Levison’s Treatise on the Teeth and Gums. 
8vo. 3s. boards. 

RELIGION, MORALS, &c. 

The Character and Conduct of the Apos- 
tles considered us an Evidence of Christia- 
nity, in eight Sermons ; preached before the 
University of Oxford; being the Bampton 
Lecture for 1827. By the Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man, §8vo. 10s. 6d. boards,” 

Winslow’s Instructions for Holy Orders. 
8vo. 6s. boards. 

Protestant Principles. 8vo. 15s. boards, 

The Connection of Sacred and Projane 
History ; from the Death of Joshua, to the 
Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel. By 
Rev. Dr. Russell. 2 vols. 8vo. 1). 8s. bds. 

An Essay on the Philosophical Evidence 
of Christianity ; or, the Credibility obtained 
to a Scriptural Revelation, from its coinci- 
dence with the Facts of Nature. By Rev. 
Renn D. Hampden. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

Bishop Sherlock’s Argumentsagainst a Re- 
peal of the Corporation and Test Acts. 3s. 6d. 

Mereweather on the Church. 8vo, 6s, 
boards. ’ 

Colman’s Sermons. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Immortality, or Annibilation. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. boards. 

Cunningham’s Morning Thoughts on St. 
Mark. 2s. 61. boards. 

Daubney’s Vindication of Bishop Bull, 
Svo. 6s. boards. 


8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical, de- 
livered in Essex-street Chapel. By Thomas 
Belsham. Vol.2. S8vo. 10s 6d. boards. 

Newcomb’s Gospel Harmony. §8vo. 8s. 
boards. 

Essay on Saving Faith. I2mo. 4s, 6d. 
boards. 

Bingham’s Discourses. §8vo. 7s. 6d, bde. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, «&c, 

Five Years’ in Buenos Ayres. 8vo. 6s. 

boards, 
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Alexander’s Travels of Mirza Modena. 
3vo. 9s. bds, 

The Hon, F. De Roos’s Personal Narra- 
tive of Travels in the United States ; with 
Observations on the Maritime Resources of 
America, Emigration, &c. &c. 

Travels in the Tunannee, Kooranko, and 
Soolima Countries, in Western Africa. By 
Mujor Alexander Gordon Laing. 8vo. 18s. 


boards. 
Two Years in Ava. 8vo. 16s. boards. 








PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS, 


New Patents sealed 1827. 

To William John Hobson Hood, of 
Arundel-street, Strand, Lieut. R.N., for 
improvements on pumps or machinery for 
raising or forcing water, chiefly applicable 
to ships—Sealed 26th May ; 6 months. 

To George Burges, of Bagnigge Wells, 
Middlesex, Gent., for improvements in the 
construction of wheeled carriages, and 
wheels to be attached to the said carriages, 
or for other purposes—26th May ; 6 months, 

To Thomas Clarke, of Market Harbo- 
rough, Leicester, carpet and worsted manu- 
facturer, for improvements in manufacturing 
carpets—26th May; 4 months. 

To Malcolm Muir, of Glasgow, for ma- 
chinery for preparing boards for flooring and 
other similar purposes—Ist June; 2 months. 

To John Were Clark, of Tiverton, for an 
improved mode of attaching, fixing, or 
searing the deed eyes to the channels and 
sides of ships or vessels—Sth June; 6 
months. 

To Joseph Cliseld Daniell, of Stoke, 
Wilts, clothier, for improvements in pre- 
paring wire cords, and dressing woollen and 
other cloths—sSth June; 6 months. 

To Charles Phillips, Esq., of Rochester, 
Kent, Capt. R.N., for improvements on 
capstans—S8th June ; 6 months. 

To Hugh Evans, of Great Surrey-street, 
Surrey, Lieut. Royal Marine Corps, and 
William Robert Hale King, of Snow Hill, 
London, Tin Plate Worker, for a new table 
apparatus to promote the ease, comfort, and 
economy of persons at sea, or on nautical 
excursions—1]2th June; 6 months. 

To Thomas Don, of Lower James-street, 
Westminster, millwright, and Andrew Smith, 
of Wells-street, Oxford-street, in the parish 
of Mary-le-bone, Middlesex, builder, for 
methods of making and constructing shutters 
and blinds of iron or steel, or any other 
metals or compositions thereof, and im- 
proved methods of constructing and fixing 
shutters and blinds of iron or steel, or any 
other metals or materials, and methods of 
uniting in shutters the double properties of 
shutters and blinds—i5th June; 2 months. 

To Solomon Rebinson, of Leeds, York, 
Flax Dresser, for improvements in machinery 
for hackling or dressing and clearing hemp, 
flax, and tow—16th June ; 6 moutlis. 

To Lambert Dexter, of King’s Arms 


Yard, Coleman-street, London, Esq., for 
certain improvements in machinery for the 
purpose of spinning wool, cotton, and other 
fibrous substances— 16th June ; 6 months, 


List of Patents, which, having been granted 
in July 1813, expire in the present 
month of July 1827. 

1. John Ambrose Stickell, Lambeth, for 
an alarm and machinery for the discovery 
of depredators in a house or premises. 

3. Edward Thomason, Birmingham, . for 
improvements in the construction of whips. 

7. Robert Adams, London, for an improved 
method of preparing blacking. 

14. John Millard, London, for a method 
of manufacturing cotton wool free from 
mixture, into cloth, for the purpose of regu- 
lating perspiration. 

— Jobn Clark, Bridgewater, for a method 
of constructing beds, pillows, hammocks, 
cushions, &c. 

Alexander Moody, Southwark, for a me- 
thod of tanning and dressing white, luff, 
or losh leather. 

— Wiliam Godfrey Kneller, Croydon, 
for a method of manufacturing verdigris of 
the same quality as what is called ‘‘ French 
verdigris.” 

— George Ferguson and Joseph Ashton, 
Carlisle, for their improved light, elastic, 
water-proof hat, commonly called a beaver. 

19. Robert Pretyman, Ipswich, for an 
improvement in the pan, touch-hole, and 
pan-cover of a gun-lock. 

25f Joun Lewis, Llanelly, for his iemprove- 
ments in the art of smelting copper ore. 

— Charles James Mason, of Lane Delph, 
Staffordshire, for a process for the im- 
provement of the manufacture of English 
porcelain. 

— Frederick Kenig, London, for addi- 
tional improveinents on his method of print- 
ing by means of machinery. 

— Richard Perring, Stoke Damarel, Devon, 
for his anchor made on new principles. 

31. Joseph Hamilton, Dublin, for his new 
application of earths and other materials 
to useful purposes. 

— William Horrocks, Stockport, for fur- 
ther tmprovements to a machine for weav- 
ing of cotton and other goods ly hand, 
Steam, &c, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


THE DUKE DE ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

The Duke de Rochefoucauld, long known 
as the Duke de Liancourt, a title which he 
derived from his estate in the Beauvais, was 
born in the year 1747. It was at the restora- 
tion of the monarchy that he took the title 
of Rochefoucauld, which had descended to 
him from his cousin, the Duke de Roche- 
foucauld d’Enville, who was assassinated at 
Gisors, in 1792. When the revolution be- 
gan be was Grand Master of the Wardrobe 
to the King, an office previously held by his 
father, the Duke d’Estissac. In the As- 
sembly of the States General be was one of 
the deputies for the noblesse, and was one of 
the early advocates of reform. At the time 
when the bastille was destroyed, he appears 
to have had great influence with the king. 
On the morning of the 15th of July, the bas- 
tille having been taken on the preceding 
evening, it was Openly maintained that 
Louis XVI. ought to be compelled to de- 
scend from his throne. M. de Liancourt 
was, at this moment, in the presence of his 
unfortunate sovereign ; and, fearing to behold 
his crown torn from him, and bis life endan- 
gered, he prevailed on him to recal Neckar, 
and to remove the troops encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Faris and Versailles. The 
king did so, whether wisely or not it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to determine. 

In the same year M. de Liancourt pro- 
nounced a discourse in the Assembly, on 
the necessity of the royal vefo against all 
legislative acts deemed by the King con- 
trary to the interests of his people or of his 
crown. He contended also that the military 
in actual service ought not to be permitted 
to take part in the deliberations of the politi- 
cal clubs. Subsequently M. de Liancourt 
occupied himself chiefly in subjects con- 
nected with practical improvements in the 
condition of society. He was a member of 
the constitutional body termed the Feuillans, 
On the question of replacing the ancient 
academies by new institutions, he proposed a 
plan, differing but little from that of the Na- 
tional Institute, established in 1795. 

In the affair of the 10th of August the 
Duke saved himself by flight—retired to 
England, and afterwards proceeded to Ame- 
rica, where he remained till 1799. There 
he travelled much, applying himself closely 
to the study of American arts, agriculture, 
commerce, political economy, &c. Alter 
the 15th of Brumaire (19th of Nov. 1799,) 
he returned to France. The greater part of 
his estates had been confiscated and sold; 
but a large property was still in the posses- 
sion of his wife in her own right, she, for 
the purpose of preserving it for the family, 
having obtained a divorce during the Duke’s 
absence. M, de Liancourt fixed his resi- 
dence in a part of his mansion that had es- 
caped the fury of the populace, and estab- 
lished within it a cotton manufactory, which 


speedily attained considerable importance. 
He uniformly declined receiving employment 
from Buonaparte, who, notwithstanding, 
conferred on Lim the decorations of the Le- 
gion of Honour. He devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the concerns of bis factory, from 
which the neighbouring poor derived constant 
employment and support. 

It is chiefly owing to the Duke de Roche- 
foucauld that France has participated so ex- 
tensively as she has done the benefit of vac- 
cination. From his estate of Liancourt, into 
which he introduced this life-preserving art, 
it has spread to every part of the king- 
dom. 

In 1814 the Duke was named by the King 
a Peer of France. During the government 
of the Hundred Days he protested, in his 
capacity of member of the Electoral College 
of the Oise, against the revolution of that 
period. On the second return of the King 
he was again named a member of the Cham- 
ber of Peers ; in which, whenever he has 
spoken, he has evinced the firmest attach- 
ment to the principles of a constitutional 
monarchy. He was a zealous advocate of 
every improvement in the moral character 
of the poor; and be not long since an- 
nounced to the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Elementary Instruction, that be had 
established a school at Liancourt, according 
to the new and popular mode of teach- 
ing. 

In the course of his life the Duke de 
Rochefoucauld published several valuable 
works, of which his “* Travels in the United 
States” is the most important. He died on 
the 27th of March; his funeral was on the 
30th. It was attended by some of the lead- 
ing members of the Chamber of Peers, and 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and by a great 
number of other persons of distinction, The 
students of L’Ecole des Aris et Metiers of 
Chalons, of which the deceased bad been 
Inspector General, assembled at the family 
hotel, and carried the body to the church 
of the Assumption, where the service was 
performed. On the question, however, of 
carrying the body from the church to the 
barrier of Clichy, a disgraceful disturbance 
occurred between the military escort and the 
students, in which several of the latter were 
wounded, and the coffin was thrown to the 
ground and rolled in the kennel, The com- 
mander of the escort bas been strongly cen- 
sured for this disturbance ; and the King of 
France has been pleased to convey an ex 
pression of regret at the occurrence to the 
family of the deceased. Sterne, we appre- 
hend, would not have said that they ma- 
naged such affairs best in France. 





DR. HAWKER. 
The Rev. Dr. Hawker was born about the 
year 1753. He was educated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford ; and, for the long period of 
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fifty years previously to his decease, be had 
been/icar of the parish of Charles the Mar- 
tyr, at Plymouth. He was one of those cler- 
eymen who assume the epithet of evangelical. 

e has always been conspicuous amongst his 
class; and numerous are the controversies in 
which he has, atdifferent times, engaged with 


‘his brethren of the church. 


Dr. Hawker had been for some time in a 
declining state. Aware, as it is said, of his 
approaching end, and urged by a wish once 
more to see his daughter, Mrs. Ball, who was 
confined by indisposition at Totness, he, con- 


‘trary to the advice of his medical friends, 


went to that town, from Plymouth, about a 
fortnight before his death. His strength was 


‘greatly impaired by the journey; and, on 


reaching Ivy-bridge, on his way bome, he 
felt the tide of life ebbing fast. “ My time 
is drawing near,” said be; “ be quick 
—put on additional horses, or I shall not 
reach home alive!” In accordance with his 
wish, additional horses were put to the car- 
riage ; but, after proceeding for a short time 
uta rapid pace, his weakness so increased 
that it was found impracticable to travel 
faster than a walk. Reaching home, be par- 
took of some refreshment, from which he 
derived a temporary revival of strength. In 
the course of the evening he called his family 
around him ; and, having read and expounded 
to them the 11th chapter of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, from the 5th to the 12th 
verse, he said, “ I shall not long be with 
you—I am leaving you—but God will still be 
with you.” He had scarcely uttered these 
words, when he leaned back in his chair, and 
expired, as though he bad fallen asleep, with- 
out a sigh; some time, indeed, elapsed be- 
fore those who stood around him were aware 
that the spirit had departed. It was at three 
o'clock in the afternoon (April 6th) that he 
arrived at home, and at ten minutes before 
eight he died. 

As a preacher, Dr. Hawker was exceed- 
ingly popular ; and, in his occasional! visits to 
the metropolis, he drew such crowde:! con- 
gregations that the limbs and lives of his 
wuditory were frequently endangered. He 
was the founder of many charities; be was 
benignant and affectionate*to all. 

Dr. Hawker was the author of—Several ser- 
mons on the Divinity of Christ, 1792 ; Evi- 
dence of a Plenary Inspiration, 1793; Ser- 
mons on the Divinity and Operations of the 
Holy Ghost, 1794; Misericordia, 1795; 
Christian’s Pocket Companion, 1797; Ser- 
mons, 1797; Youth’s Catechism, 1798 ; 
Specimens of Preaching, 1801; Life of W. 
Coombes, 1802; his own Works, complete 
in 6 vols., 1805; Life and Writings of the 
Rev. H. Tanner, 1807; Two Letters to a 
Barrister, 1808; Letter to W. Hale, in De- 
fence of the Female Penitentiary, 1810; the 
Bible, with a Commentary, 1816 ; the Poor 
Man’s Commentary on the New Testament, 
1816; &c, 





MR. GILBERT BURNS. 

Gilbert Burns was born about the year 
1760. He was eighteen months younger 
than his brother Robert, Scotland’s most 
gifted bard. With him he was early inured 
to toil, and rendered familiar with the hard- 
ships of the peasant’s lot; like him, too, he 
was much subject to occasional depression of 
spirits, and from whatever cause, he had con- 
tracted a similar bend or stoop in the shoul- 
ders : his frame, like that of Robert, was cast 
in a manly and symmetrical mould. The 
profile of his countenance resembled that of 
his brother, and their phrenological deve- 
lopments are said to have been not dissimi- 
lar: the principal disparity lay in the form 
and expression of the eye, which in Gilbert, 
was fixed, sagacious, and steady—in Robert, 
almost always “ ina fine phrenzy rolling.’’ 

Gilbert Burns was the archetype of his 
father, a very remarkable man: bis piety was 
equally warm and sincere ; and, in all the 
private relations of life, as an elder of the 
church, a husband, a father, a master, and a 
friend, he was pre-eminent. His writings 
want that variety, originality, and ease, 
which shine so conspicuously even in the 
prose works of the poet; but they have many 
redeeming points about therm. His taste was 
as pure as his judgment was masculine. He 
has been heard to say, that the two most 
pleasurable moments of his life were—first, 
when he read Mackenzie’s story of La Roche, 
and secondly, when Robert took him apart, 
ut the breakfast or dinner hour, during har- 
vest, and read to him, while seated on a 
barley sheaf, his MS. copy of the far-famed 
Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

When Robert Burns was invited by Dr. 
Blacklock to visit Edinburgh, Gilbert was 
struggling in the untbrifty farm of Mosgiel, 
und toiling late and early to keep a house 
over the heads of bis aged mother and un- 
protected sisters. The poet’s success was 
the first thing that stemmed the ebbing tide 
of his fortunes. On settling with Mr. Creech, 
in February 1788, he received, as the profits 
of his second publication, about £500; and, 
with that generosity which formed a part of 
bis nature, he immediately presented Gilbert 
with nearly balf of his whole wealth. Thus 
succoured, Gilbert married a Miss Brecon- 
ridge, and removed to a better farm at Din- 
ning, in Dumfriesshire. While there, he was 
recommended to Lady Blantyre, whose estates 
in East Lothian he subsequently managed 
for nearly a quarter of a century. He died 
at Grant’s Braes, in the neighbourhood of 
Haddington, on one of the Blantyre farms, 
on the 8th of April. He bad no fixed com- 
plaint; but, for several months preceding 
his dissolution, a gradual decay of nature had 
been apparent. It is probable that bis death 
was accelerated by severe domestic afflic- 
tions ; as, on the 4th of January, be lost a 
daughter, who had long been the pride of his 
family hearth ; and, on the 26th of February 
following, his youngest son, a youth of great 
promise, died at Edinburgh, of typhus fever, 
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on the eve of his being licensed for the minis- 
try. Mrs. Burns, who brought him a family 
of six sons and five daughters, of whom five 
sons and one daughter are living, survives. 

It ought to be mentioned that the two 

hundred pounds which Robert Burns lent to 
his brother, in the year 1788, was not repaid 
til 1820. Gilbert was far from affluent; in 
easly life he had to struggle even for exis- 
tence ; and, therefore, to know that his aged 
mother and one or two sisters, were pro- 
perly supported, was, in the poet’s eyes, a 
fall acquittance of allclaims. The children 
of Robert viewed the subject in the same 
light. In 1819, Gilbert Burns was invited 
by Messrs. Cadell and Davies, to revise a 
new edition of his brother’s works ; to supply 
whatever he found wanting, and correct 
whatever he thought amiss. He accepted the 
invitation; and, by appending much valu- 
able matter to the late Dr. Currie’s biogra- 
phy, be at once vindicated his brother's 
memory from many aspersions which bad 
been cast upon it, and established bis own 
credit as an author. On receiving paymerit 
for bis labour, the first thing he did was, to 
balance accounts, to the uttermost farthing, 
with the widow and family of bis deceased 
brother. The letter which accompanied the 
remittance of the money was, in the highest 
degree, creditable to his feelings. 
MR. ROWLANDSON. 

Thomas Rowlandson, an artist of no mean 
celebrity in his day, was born in the Old 
Jewry, in the month of July 1756. His 
father was a merchant. He was educated 
at Dr. Barrow’s school, Scho Square. 
Amongst his school-fellows were Richaid, 
son of the late Edmund Burke, Holman, the 
tragedian, &c. At an eurly period he gave 
indications of future talent, having drawn 
humorous caricatures of his master, and many 
of the boys in the school. In his sixteenth 
year he was sent to Paris, and was entered 
a student in one of the drawing academies 
there, where he made rapid advances in the 
study of the buman figure. In the course of 
a residence of nearly two years, he not unfre- 
quently indulged his talent of satirical por- 
traiture. On bis return to London, he re- 
sumed his studies at the Royal Academy, 
having been admitted on the list of students 
previously to his sojourn at Paris. Mr. Jobn 
Banister, afterwards one of the first comic 
actors of the age, was one of his fellow- 
students, and a friendship commenced be- 
tween them, which continued till the death 
of Rowlandson. His father having become 
embarrassed through manufacturing specula- 
tions, our young artist was, in a great mea- 
sure, thrown upon his own resources before le 
reached the age of mamhood. His aunt, how- 
ever, (a Mademoiselle Chattelier, who had 
married his father’s brother, Mr. Thomas 
Rowlandson) amply supplied him with money, 
and, at her death, she left him £7,000, be- 
sides other valuable property. Thus enabled 
to indulge his predilection for a joyous life, 
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be mixed with high company, acquired an 
uncontrolable passion for gaming, and 
speedily dissipated the amount of more than 
one valuable legacy, He frequently played 
throughout a night and the next day; and 
once, according to bis own statement, be con- 
tinued at the gaming table nearly thirty-six 
hours, with the intervention only of the time 
for refreshment, which was supplied by a 
cold collation. Yet Rowlandson was scra- 
pulously upright in all his pecuniary transac- 
tions, and ever avoided getting into debt. 
After having beggared himself, he bas been 
known to return home to his professional 
Studies, sit down coolly to produce a series 
of new designs, and to exclaim, with stoical 
philosophy, “I have played the fool; but 
(holding up bis pencils) bere is my resource.”’ 

Though the generality of his humorous 
and political etchings were coarse and slight, 
many of his early works were very carefully 
wrought ; and his studies from the buman 
figure, at the Roya! Academy, were scarcely 
inferior to those of Mortimer. Dispatch was 
one of his great characteristics. Had he 
been systematic in his studies he might have 
become a great historical painter. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and his successor in the presiden- 
tial chair of the Royal. Academy, have each 
declared that some of his drawings would 
have done honour to Rubens, or to any of 
the greatest masters of design of the old 
schools. His drawings for the Dance of 
Death, the Dance of Life, Dr. Syntax in 
search of ihe Picturesque, &c., made to illus- 
trate the writings of the late Mr. Coombe, 
were sufficient to establish his graphic fame. 
They are, we believe, in tbe possession of 
Mr. Ackermann, of the Strand. 

Mr. Rowlandson died at his chambers in 
the Adelphi, on Saturday, the 2ist of April ; 
and, op the Saturday following, his remains 
were followed to the grave by the two friends 
of his youth, Mr. Banister and Mr. Angelo, 
senior, and by his constant friend and em- 
ployer, Mr. Ackermann. 





LORD KiIRCUDBRIGHT. 

Sholtio Henry M‘Clellan, Lord Kireud- 
bright, was born on the 15th of August 1771. 
He succeeded his father, John, the seventh 
iord, on the 24th of December, 1821. Ac- 
cording to history, his lordship’s family was 
anciently of great power, and heritable 
sheriffs of all Galloway, till the reign of 
James II. of Scotland. At one period its 
branches were so numerous, that there were 
in Galloway twelve knights of the name of 
M‘Clellan, of whom Sir Patrick M‘Clellan, 
tutor of Bombie, was the chief. Gilbert, one 
of his great grandsons, Was one of the ances- 
tors of Lord Kircudbright. His lordship was 
short in stature, and somewhat deformed in 
person. Though eccentric in manner, he 
possessed many good qualities. He had been 
travelling for the last two years, in the care 
of a servant, for the benefit of his health ; 
and be was brought home to Raeberry Lodge, 
Southampton, in a state of extreme debility, 














“np the 13th of April. He died early on the 
morning of the 16th. His Lordsbip married 
in the year 1820, Miss Cantes, but left no 
issue. He was, consequently, succeeded by 
his brother, Camden Gray, the present lord, 
an officer in the guards. 

LARIVE, 

M Larive, the oldest, and one of the most 
celebrated of the French tragedians, was born 
at Rochelle, in the year 1749. He made his 
first theatrical appearance at Lyons, under 
the management of Madame Lobreau, In 
1771 he went to Paris, where he appeared 
at the Theatre Frangois, under the patronage 
of the celebrated Mademoselle Clairon, That 
lady regarded him as her protégé ; but the 
public, indignant at the unqualified panegy- 
ric which she heaped upov him, estimated 
bim below his real value. However, his fine 
person, and his powers of declamation, soon 
commanded applause ; and, for many years, 
he stood upon a level with Le Kain. 

At the commencement of the French re- 
volution, many of the players, it is well 
known, were amongst the most active of the 
insurgents. Larive was not one of the ex- 
ceptions; he appeared at the head of the 
electors of Paris, before the Constituent 
Assembly, with an address of adberence to 
the new system, and was admitted to the 
honours of the sitting. On the 12th of Fe- 
bruary, 1790, be made e present to the Mar- 
quess de la Fayette, of the chain which the 
Chevalier Bayard used to wear round his 
neck. 

Larive quitted the theatre rather earlier 
than is usual with first-rate actors. By some 
his retirement was ascribed to the severe cri- 
ticisms of Geoffroi ; but it may more rea- 
sonably be assigned to the superior merits of 
Talma, who supplanted him in the estima- 
tion of the public, and successfully introduced 
on the French stage. Larive afterwards re- 
paired to Naples, on the invitation of Joseph 
Buonaparte, by whom he was liberally re- 
warded. He was the author of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, Reflections on the Theatrical Art, 
a Course of Declamation, &c. He died 
lately at Montignon. 


LORD FERRARS. 


The Right Hon, Robert Shirley, seventh 
Earl Ferrars, Viscount Tamworth, Lord of 
the Honour of Chartley, fourth Baronet of 
England, and F.A.S., was born on the 7tb of 
September, 1756. The family of Shirley is 
descended from Sewallis, whose residence, at 
the time of the conquest, was at Ettington, 
in the county of Warwick. His descendant, 
Jumes of Ettington, first assumed the name 
of Shirley in the time of Henry III. Lord 
Ferrars was the eighteenth in lineal descent 
from prince Thomas of Woodstock, youngest 
son of king Edward the Third, whose urms 
his lordship was entitled to quarter, as well 
as those of the intermediate illustrious bouses 
of Bourchier and Devereux, Earls of Essex. 
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His Lordship’s mother was Catherine, 
daughter uf Rowland Cotton, of Etwald, in 
the county of Derby, Esq. He succeeded his 
father, Robert, the sixth earl, on the 18th of 
April, 1787, baving previously married on 
the 13th of March, 1778, Elizabeth Prentise, 
by whom (who died in 1799) he had issue, 
Robert Sewallis, Viscount Tamworth, born 
in 1778, and died in 1824, without issve. 
The Viscount had married, in 1800, Sophia 
Caroline, daughter of Nathaniel Curzon, 
Lord Scarsdale. 

Earl Ferrars married, secondly, in 1799, 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Wrightson 
Mundy, of Marsheaton, in Derbyshire. His 
Lordship died at Hastings on the 23d of May, 
and was succeeded in his titles and estates 
by the Hon. Washington Shirley, his only 
brother, now the eighth earl. 


THE DUKE OF GORDON. 

The territory of Gordon, in Berwickshire, 
anciently of great extent, was granted during 
the reign of David I. of Scotland, to an An- 
glo-Norman settler, who assumed from it the 
name of Gordon. In the reign of Robert I,, 
Sir Adam de Gordon ebtained a grant of the 
barony of Strathbogie, in the county of Atholl. 
His great great-grandson, Sir Adam Gordon 
of Huntley, was killed at Hamildon, in the 
year 1402, leaving an only daughter and 
heir, married to Alexander Seaton, second 
son of Sir William Seaton, of Seaton. These 
were the ancestors of the Dukes of Gordon. 
Alexander Seaton, Lord of Gordon, assumed 
the surname of Gordon, und was created in 
1449-50, Earl of Huntley. George, the sixth 
earl, and sixth in lineal descent from Alex- 
ander, was, in 1599, created Marquess of 
Huntley. His great Grandson, the fourth 
Marquess, was created Duke of Gordon, in 
1684. His great grandson, 

Alexander, fourth Duke of Gordon, Mar- 
quess and Earl of Huntley, and Earl of 
Enzie, Viscount Inverness, Baron Gordon of 
Strathbogie, Lord of Badenach, Locbabar, 
Strathaven, Achindown, Bulmore, Gartley, 
and Kincardine ;—Scots honours; Premier 
Marquess in Scotland, Eurl of Norwich, 
Baron Beauchamp, of Bletshoe ; Baron Mor- 
daunt, of Turvey, county Bedford ; and Baron 
Gordon, of Huntley, county Gloucester, io 
the Peerage of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland; K.T., F.R.S.; Keeper 
of the Great Seal of Scotland ; Chancellor 
of King’s College, Aberdeen; Lord Lieu- 
tenant, county Aberdeen; and Hereditary 
Keeper of Inverness Castle, was born in the 
year 1743. He succeeded his father, Cosmo 
George, the third duke, in 1752; and he 
married in 1767, June, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Maxwell, Bart., by whom he had issue : 
—Ist, George, Marquess of Huntley, the 
present duke, born in 1770 ;—2d, Charlotte, 
married in 1789, Charles Lennox, fourth 
Duke of Richmond ;—3d, Madelina, mar- 
ried in 1789, Sir Robert Sinclair, Bart., and 
secondly, in 1805, Charles Palmer, of Lock- 
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Perk, Berkshire, Esq.; —4th, Susan, 
married in 1793, William Montagu, fifth 
Duke of Manchester ;—5th, Louisa, married 
in 1797,Charles,second Marquess Cornwallis ; 
—6th, Georgiana, married in 1803, John, 
present and sixth Duke of Bedford ;—and, 
7th, Alexander, a captain in the 59th regt. of 
foot, who died in 1808. 

Jane, Duchess of Gordon, distinguished by 
ber beauty, talents, and gallantry, having 
died in the year 1812, the duke married, in 
1820, a lady of the name of Christie ; but, 
by her, who died in 1824, he had _no issue. 
His Grace died at half-past ten, on the night 
of Sunday the 17th of June, at bis residence 
in Mount Street, Berkeley Square. Notwith- 
standing his advanced period of life, his 
Grace was in the enjoyment of excellent 
bealth, and bad been as far as Clapton Com- 
mon only a few bours before he died. 

George, his Grace’s eldest son, and succes- 
sor, the present duke, was summoned to the 
House of Lords, in 1807, as Baron Gordon 
of Huntley, in the county of Gloucester. He 
is a general in the army, and colonel of the 
Ist regt. of foot. He married in 1813, a 
daughier of Alexander Brodie, of Arve Hall, 
North Britain, Esq. 


LORD DE TABLEY. 


As a munificent patron of literature, and 
the Fine Arts, the death of Lord de Tabley, 
will be extensively and sincerely lamented. 
The ancient Cheshire family of Leicester, re- 
presented by his Lordship, derives its origin 
from Sir Nicholas Leicester Kirk, who was 
senescbal to Henry de Lacey, Earl of Lin- 
coln and Covstable of Leicester, in the reign 
of Edward I. ani Il. The family appears to 
have been seated at Tabley for many gene- 
rations. Sir Peter Leicester, fourteenth in 
descent from Sir Nicholas, was created a 
baronet inthe year 1660. Sir Peter’s grand- 
son, Sir Francis, had a daughter, and heiress, 
who married, as her second husband, Sir 
John Byrne, of Timogue, in Ireland, Bart. 
Her eldest son, Sir Peter, succeeded his 
father in the Irish baronetcy, and his mater- 
nal grandfather in the estate of Tabley. In 
the year 1744, he, by Act of Parliament, 
assumed the name of Leicester only. He 
married, in 1755, Catherine, third daughter, 
and co-heiress, of Sir William Fleming, of 
Ryddal, Bart. Of this marriage, John Flem- 
ing, Inte Lord de Tabley, was the fourth, and 
eldest surviving son. 

Sir John was born on the 4th of April, 
1762. Almost from infancy he was devoted 
by personal attachment, and by congeniality 
of mind and pursuits, to his present Majesty, 
by whom he wus honoured by close and fami- 
liar intercourse. In early life be visited Italy, 
where he spent a considerable time with the 
late Francis, Duke of Bedford, in the culti- 
vation of his taste for literature and the Fine 
Arts. This tuste became almost a passion 
with tim; and, it is not too much to say, 
that by his death, the English school of 
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painting has lost one of its best friends. In 
the encouragement of painting, sculpture, 
and engraving, he was at once liberal, gene- 
rous, and indefatigable. As a connoisseur, his 
judgment was correct—bis taste exquisite; 
and, as a painter, he possessed great merit. 
His superb collection, formed at immense 
cost, was frequently opened for public in- 
spection. Regarding it in @ national light, 
it is anxiously to be boped that this collection 
may not be dispersed. 

It may be said of Lord de Tabley, that he 
was an elegant scholar, and a perfect gentle- 
man. His manners were refined; and, in 
all the relations of life, be was an object of 
respect, esteem, and love. Nothing could 
surpass the delight of his domestic circle at 
Tabley. 

Sir John Leicester married, in the year 
1810, Georgiana Maria, daughter of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cotton. In the year 1826, he 
was elevated to the peerage, by the title of 
Baron de Tabley, of Tabley House, in the 
eounty Palatine of Chester. His Lordship 
was colonel of his Majesty’s regiment of 
Cheshire yeomanry. 

By Lady de Tabley, whose beauty, kind- 
ness, and intelligence, diffused a charm over 
all who came within the sphere of ber influ- 
ence—of whom the exquisite portrait, as 
Hope, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, can never 
be forgotten—his Lordship has left two sons ; 
George, bis successor, born on the 28tb of 
October, 1811; and William Henry, born on 
the 4th of July, 1813. 

Lord de Tabley, who had endured a linger- 
ing and painful illness, since tbe 11th of De- 
— last, died at Tabley, on the | Sth of 

une. 


THE REV. MARK NOBLE. 

The Rev. Mark Noble, F.A.S., a gentle- 
man well known in the literary world, as an 
antiquary and historian, was rector of Barm- 
ing, in Kent. Residing upon his living, his 
leisure allowed him to write and publish a 
variety of works, extremely valuable, from 
the indefatigable industry and research which 
they display. Regarding bis productions as 
extremely useful for reference, we subjoin 
the following list :—Two Dissertations on the 
Mintand Coins of the Episcopal Palace of Dur- 
ham, 4to. 1780 ;—Genealogical Histories of 
the present Royal Families of Europe, 8vo. 
1781 ;—Memoirs of the Protectorate House 
of Cromwell, 2 vols. S8vo., 1781 ;—Memoirs 
of the House of Medici, 1797 ;—Lives of the 
English Regicides, 2 vols. Svo., 1797 ; —His- 
tory of the Co of Arms, 4to., 1801 ;—~ 
Biographical Anecdotes of England, in con- 
tinuation of Granger, 2 vols. 8vo., 1809. 

Mr. Noble died on the 26th of May. 


VOLTA. 

This celebrated natural philosopher, who 
bas just ferminated bis honourable career, 
was born at Como, in the month of Febru- 
ars, 1745. At the period when bis classical 
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studies were completed, his destination in 
life was undecided; but, after hesitating for 
some time between science and literature, be 
declared for the former, and soon became 
one of the most distinguished men of the age. 
His fame was established by two treatises, 


afford to part with so able a professor; aud 
in 1779, he was called to the chair of 
physics, which he contrived to occupy till 
1804. At length, through years of unre- 
mitting labour, bis health was impaired, and 
he was compelled to relinquish teaching. 


published respectively in the years 1769, and Volia did not marry till be bad attained 
1771. In 1774, he was appointed regent of the age of fifty-one; but it is gratifying to 
the gymnasium of his native town. The know that he bas left several sons, who are 
University of Pavia, however, could not worthy of such a parent. 
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THE temperature of the air during the last mouth has been happily moderated by 
refreshing showers, and a more genial season has seldom been witnessed in this coun-., 
try. Acute diseases have prevailed, as reasonably might have been anticipated ; but, 
in point of extent and severity, they have fallen far short of the common average. 
Fever of the synoshal or inflammatory type has been met with, requiriog a moderate 
use of the lancet, and frequent doses of active evacuants; but to the judicious employ- 
ment of these means it bas yielded, in almost all cases, with perfect readiness. No 
instances of a fatal termination to it have occurred under the Reporter's observation ; 
and he can scarcely call to mind one case which bas given him eveu momentary uuea- 
siness. The blood which he has had occasion to see drawn during the period of time 
now uuder review, has not been generally or deeply buffy ; and upon the whole it may 
be remarked, that the inflammatory complaints of the season have been mild and 
manageable. Hooping-cough sti!l continues to shew itself. Measles has been commen 
in different parts ot the town, and, withia the last week, small-pox has taken the lead 
among the eruptive fevers. The tendency of warm weather to increase the proportion’ 
of exanthemata, and to aggravate their symptoms when arising from any other cause, 
is well known to all who are engaged in the practice of medicine; and the reason of 
this will readily suggest itself even to the unprofessional reader, in the strong deter- 
mination of blood to the surface which warmth occasions. A curious illustration of 
this principle occurred within the last few days, in the Reporter’s practice. A young’ 
gentleman, sixteen years of age, had an attack of fever, attended with sickness at 
stomach and pain of the back. These symptoms were relieved by the coming out of 
an eruption on the legs and knees, of the kind called erythema nodosum—a form of 
cutaneous disease seldom witnessed, except in females, aud not very often even in 
them. 

Affections of the head have prevailed to a considerable extent. Giddiness, lethargic 
sleepiness, and fulness of blood in the body generally, have been the leading symp- 
toms. Such a state of disease is very generalin London. It will be found in that por- 
tion of the population who are engaged in sedentary occupations, and whose circum- 
stances of life admit of their indulging in the daily use of porter. This favourite beve- 
rage of the Londoners is not so harmless as they imagiue. Great bodily exertion, 
indeed, carries it off by the skin, and considerably diminishes its evil tendencies ; but 
to those whose occupations, though constunt, are sedentary, especially to females en- 
gaged in needlework, a piut of porter taken daily will quickly prove the source of bad 
health. A plethoric state of the blood-vessels is its common result, which sometimes 
shews itself in the form of asthma and palpitation, but more usually in the characters 
of head affection just adverted to. In the relief of that most distressing symptom, gid- 
diness, no means can be put in competition with cupping-glasses applied to the nape , 
of the neck. Their effect is as certain as it is speedy; nor does it appear that repe- 
tition diminishes, in any sensible degree, the value of this useful remedy. The Reporter 
has now under his care an elderly man, who, for many years past, has been regularly 
cupped every three months for giddiness, aud invariably with the same good effect. 

Among the most severe complaints which the last month has produced may be 
ranked gas!ropynia—that paiuful state of the stomach, which is a frequent attendant 
on indigestion, It is described by patients as peculiarly distressing, :ivettiag their 
attention, and poisoning ali the sources of their enjoyment. Some persous suffer from 
it whenever the stomach is, even in the slightest degree, disordered ; while, in others, 
dyspepsia may go to a great extent without such a symptom ever developing itself. 
The causes of this peculiarity are difficult to unravel, The circumstance depeuds pri- 
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niarily on the secretion of an acid or acrid matter by the stomach, which offends its 
delicate nerves. Absorbents and demulceuts relieve this unpleasant feeling, and the 
subnitrate of bismuth is unquestionably a medicine of considerable efficacy in this con- 
dition of the stomach; but its permanent cure can only be effected by those means 
which restore the tone of the stomach, and which are available against every other 
furm of dyspeptic ailment. 

_ Several cases of neuralgia have lately come under the Reporter’s care ; not, indeed, 
in that aggravated form to which the term tic douloureux is appropriated, but in some 
of its lighter and less formidable grades. Of the beuefit of tonics in this kind of 
disease, the Reporter can speak very favourably. The powder of the best crown bark, 
in doses of twelve graius, repeated three times a day, is very efficacious, The subcar- 
bonate of iron also, as recommended by Mr. Hutchinson of Southwell, merits in an 
equal (perhaps even a superior) degree the confidence of the medical practitioner. 

The Reporter cannot conclude without expressing the gratification be experieticed 
from a visit, on the 6th of June last, to the Seamau’s hospital-ship Grampus, moored off 
Greenwich for the accommodation of the numerous shipping in the Thames, The order 
and the cleanliness which prevailed in every part—the facility of admission—the atten- 
tion which is paid to the peculiar habits of sailors—the simplicity of the practical regu- 
lations for the conduct of the establishment—the professional skill displayed in the 
treatment of the sick, and the content manifest in their counteuances—all conspired to 
form a gratifying picture, highly creditable to Mr. Arnot, under whose superintend- 
ence the medical department of the hospital is placed. The scene would have been 
interesting, even to the common observer. On one side were seven or eight natives of 
the South Sea Islands, one of them most curiously and beautifully tattooed, suffering 
severely from the cold and changeableness of our climate. In a different part of the 
ship might be seen the slender but graceful form of the Hindu. Here was the true 
scurvy, and béside the bed a huge bow! of salad. The peculiarities in national mans 
ners were exemplified in the ditferent modes of amusement which the convalescents 
were following. Such an iustitution deserves to be better known to the country 
at large; and it is in the hope of contributing to this desirable end, that the Reporter 
has ventured to exceed the usual limits to which his communication extends. 


Groace GREGORY, M.D. 
8, Upper John Street, Golden Square, June 25, 1827. 
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Reports are still fortunately a mere recital of the prosperous state of the growing 
crops, the improved condition of live stock, and of the activity and forwardness of 
cultivation. To compare the present luxuriant deep-green aud waving masses of vege- 
tation upon the bosom of the earth with the withered, yellow, and scanty covering 
which gave it such a parched, dreary, and un-English appearance during the drought 
of last summer, forms a most delightful and exhilarating contrast, Not that the late 
proved the most mild, and, as might be supposed, genial spring; for the weather was 
subject to constant vicissitudes throughout, and the occasional prevalence of the east 
and north east winds could not fail to have, in a considerable degree, its usual effect” 
on vegetation. But this effect was not so severe and excessive as it sometimes proves : 
the malignancy and force of the east wind was frequently tempered by an inclination to_ 
its southern side; and when the winds had continued so long in an easterly direction 
that the course of vegetation became impeded, and blight was obviously advancing, the 
vigilant and auxious cultivator of the soil, at his uprising, exulted to find that the 
wind had suddenly shifted to the genial west ; the incipient blight was happily arrested 
in its course, and the healthful aud growing state succeeded, These fortunate turns 
have not failed during the spring ; and thus far have the crops escaped. From the 
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late frequency of the easterly winds, and the quantity of rain which has fallen, we may 
indulge the hope of a mild and fortunate blooming season for the wheat, and of exemp- 
tion from excess in the summer rains. 

Wheat, on the best lands, is said to be so rank aud luxuriant, that, should it fail io 
grain, there will be no Jack of straw. The lands, however, were so thoroughly pulve- 
rized and mellowed by the latter frost, that it may be well hoped they will be able to 
carry a heavy crop both of straw and corn. The Lent corn and pulse, universally, are 
said to have an appearance as promising as is expected in the most fruitful season. Par- 
tial complaints have been made of damage to the oats, from the grub and wire-worm ; 
and it is to be regretted that we hear too much of foul tilihs, and of crops of weeds 
equally luxuriant with the corn. This has always been a blot in the escutcheon of 
British agriculture. To make the most of land, surely it ought to be restricted to one, 
the profitable one, and not to be exhausted by a double crop; and, in rational proba- 
bility, those farmers who are so extremely solicitous for wide drilling and cleaning 
their rvot crops, would not find their attention misapplied if directed also to their per- 
haps equally important crops of corn. Getting in all the root-crops is by this time 
finished, and most successfully ; the breadths extensive, beyond all former experience 
—one of the best features in our present Husbandry. The high prices which butchers’ 
meat has borne gives a full sanction to this extended culture. Indeed we are now in 
the state which the old French economists represented as the acme of national prospe- 
rity—exuberant plenty and high price. Some suspicious hints ‘have reached us, 
respecting the number of labourers even yet unemployed, and on the parish lists. The 
weather has been thus far propitious to the hay harvest, and a heavy burden may be 
expected, with plentiful aftermath. The hops have suffered most from the north-east 
malady, but to what degree cannot be yet ascertained. The clip of wool has not 
been heavy ; but the quality fully answers expectation, considering the difficulties and 
short keep of the past winter. Fat cattle, and fat things of all kinds, find extraordinary 
prices ; and stores are improved in price, excepting where money and keep run short. 
More complaints since our last, of “ the uncommon scarcity of money causing a stag- 
nation in all country dealing.” But this, however correct, must not be lugged into the 
hacknied subject of currency, with which it has no more connexion than with the 
lunar influences. There is money plenty, in both town and country, for those who can 
produce a title to it, which many an unfortunate farmer cannot. By accounts from the 
north, wool is at last making a start, although at a low price. Two of our Essex landed 
gentlemen, Mr. Tower and Mr. Westerne, have, as we conceive, rationally and meri- 
toriously, persevered in the breeding and improvement of Merino sheep—two of which, 

the property of Mr. Westerne, have lately been slaughtered in London, of the weight 
of eleven stone, at three years old, the animals wearing their wool unshorn to that 
period. The weight of mutton obtained is probably of most consequence in the case, 
since length of staple is not the prime object in fine wool. Mr. Tower, with a sound 
judgment, has adopted the plan of winter sheltering and well feeding his Merino sheep 
—the mode, and the only mode, which has enabled the sheep-farmers of the Continent 
to excel us in the fineness of clothing-wool. This seems to have been so prolific a 
season for fruit, the grape more especially, and for all garden productions, that the tax 
of spring blight will not be felt. The metropolis was never more early or more plen- 
teously supplied with every necessary. The horse markets are overdone with numbers 
—not, indeed, of good ones, which was never the case, even in England. The Corn 
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Bill has suffered an unexpected side-blow, the effect of which will be the introdaction 
of a new bill, This proceeding is viewed by the people at large as an impolitie 
engrossing of the precious time of the legislature, so greatly in request for a multitude 
of the most important national objects. 


Smithfield.—Beef, 4s, to 5s. 4d. —Mutton, 4s. to 5s. 2d.—Veal, 5s. to 6s.—Pork, 5s, 
to 6s. —Lamb, 5s. to 6s. 4d.— Raw fat, 2s. 7d. 


Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 54s, to 74s.—Barley, 44s. to 50s.—Oats, 2]s. to 42s.— 
Bread, 94d. the 4 lb. loaf.—Hay, 70s. to 140s.—Clover ditto, 100s. to 150s.—Straw 
38s. to 48s. 


Coals in the Pool, 28s. to 36s. 9d. per chaldror. 
Middlesex, June 18, 1827. 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Sugar.—The Sugar Market continues brisk, and there is a good demand for Muscovadoes 
fur towntrade. The grocers have p-rchased freely during this last month, and the stock in 
the West-India Dock is considerably reduced. The prices of Jamaicas may be quoted at 
46s. to 66s. per cwt. 


Cotton.—The Cotton Market, both here and at Liverpool, continues very dull. Prices 
are nominal, and no sales of any consequence have been effected. 


Coffee—Remains dull and heavy in the market, for want of orders from the Continent ; 
and the home consumption, at this season of the year, is very dull ; therefore, prices are 
nominal. 


Rum, Hollands, and Brandy.—The former article is in demand, for fine old Jamaicas 
are worth 4s. per gallon; Leward Islands, 2s. 6d.; but Hollands and Brandy are dull of 
sale, and prices nominal. 


Hemp, Flax, and Tallow—Are without alteration in price; and sales continue very dul}, 
particularly in Tallow. 





Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12, 7.—Rotterdam, 12. 7.—Antwerp, 
12. 8.—Hamburgh, 37. 6.—Altona, 37. 7.—Paris, 25. 85.—Bordeaux, 25. 85.—Berlin, 
0,—Frankfort on the Main, 144}. —Petersburg, 93.—Vienna, 10. 21.—Trieste, 10. 21.— 
Naples, 38}.—Palermo, 44}.—Lisbon, 58}.—Oporto, 58}.—Gibraltar, 34.—Cadiz, 34. 
—Bilboa, 34.—Seville, 33}.—Barcelona, 34.—Buenos Ayres, 43. 


Bullion per Oz.—Foreign Gold in bars, £3. 17s. 6d.—New Doubloons, £3, 0s,—New 
Dollars, 4s. 9d.—Silver in bars, standard 4s. 11d. 





Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint-Stock Companies, at the Office of Woure, 
BroruErs, 23, Change Alley,Cornhill.—Birmingham Canat, 295/.—Coventry, 1250/.— 
Ellesmere and Chester, 105/.—Grand Junction, 311/.—Kennet and Avon, 251. 5s.— Leeds 
and Liverpool, 395/.—Oxford, 700/.—Regent’s, 28/. 5s.—Trent and Mersey, 1,800/. 
— Warwick and Birmingham, 285/.—London Docks, 84/. 10s,—West-India, 200/. 10s.— 
East London Watkr Works, 123/.— Grand Junction, 63/,.—West Middlesex, 66/.— 
Alliance British and Foreign InsunaNce.—1} dis.—Globe, 151/.—Guardiaa, 19/. 10s.— 
Hope, 5/.-—Imperial Fire, 931.—Gas-Lient, Westminster Chartered Company, 614.— 
City Gas-Light Company, 165/.—British, 174 dis.—Leeds, 195/. 
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BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Ailsup, G. Holywell, Flintshire, maltster 

Allan, J. Truro, Cornwall, tea-dealer 

Barnes, T. Wittersham, Kent, linen-draper 
Bowman, R. late of. Boughton-Malherbe, Kent, 
* “grocer 

Crofts, G. Wycombe-marsh, Buckinghamshire, 


paper-maker 
Gregson, E. Habergamheaves, Lancashire, cotton- 
n 


ner 
Harrison, H. Knutsford, Chester, merchant 
Heill, G. Compton-street, Clerkenwell, baker 
Randall, S. Ilminster, Somersetshire, victualler 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 119.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Brackets. 
Bancks, C. Latebrook, Staffordshire, dealer. [Ro- 

binson and Co., Dudley; Wimburn and Co., 
Chancery-lane 
Bracewell, J. Liverpool, coal-merchant. [Foster, 
Liverpool ; Jayes, Chancery-lane 
Bailey, J. late of Horncastle, Lincolnshire, iron- 
monger. [Eyre and Co., Gray’s-inn ; Selwood, 
Horncastle 
Berthon, J, late of Liverpool, merehant. [Had- 
field and Co., Manchester ; Hurd and Co., Tem- 
ple 
rytton, H. Oxford-street, woollen-draper. [ Phipps, 
" eaver’s-hall, Basinghall-street ger. Pater 
Brimme!!, J. Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, rope- 
manufacturer, [Bousfield, Chatham - place ; 
* Winterbotham, Tewkesbury 
Brockbank, J. junior, Whitehaven, Cumberland, 
spirit-dealer. [Falcon, Elm-court, Temple ; 
Hod son and Son, Whitehaven 
Burridge, R. Chenies-street, Bedford - square, 
builder. Seve Garden-court, Temple 
Barnes, T. Wittersham, Isle of Oxney, Kent, linen- 
draper. [Hoar and Co,., Maidstone ; Egan and 
, Co,, Essex-street, Strand 
Burgess, R. late of Rainham, Kent, brick-maker. 
fGresham, Barnard’s-inn, Holborn 
Beswick, G. and I. Beckley, Dover-street, Picca- 
dilly, hotel-keepers. [Gates, Lombard-street 
Barham, J. T. Bread-street, Cheapside, lace-dealer. 
[Evans and Co., Gray’s inn-square 
Badnoll, R. Leek, Staffordshire, banker. [James, 
Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, 
Bellchambers, E. Gloucester, printer, [King and 
Co,, Gray’s-inn square ; Reed, Cheltenham 
Baynard, E. Deptford, wine-merchant. [Wil- 
ams and Co., Gray’s-inn 
mead, W. Cheltenham, plasterer. [ Packwood, 
Cheltenham; King, Hatton-garden 
Cook, W. Exeter, saddler. LAdiiagton and Co., 
Bedford-row ; Furlong, Northinghay, Exeter 
Cleminson, J. Salford, rope-maker. [Perkins and 
Co., Gray’s-inn-square ; Thompson, Manches- 


ter 

Gosserat, J. N. P. Torquay, Devonshire, money- 
scrivener. [Kitson, jun., Torquay ; Bicknell and 
Co., Lincoln’s-inn 

Collis, G. Romford, Essex, ironmonger. [Fair- 
thorne and Co., Kiag-street, Cheapside 

Cross, G, Chalcroft-terrace, Lambeth, corn chand- 
ler, (are. Ot Jewr 

Clarke, F. alias Clerk, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
butcher. [Worship, Great Yarmouth ; Frances, 
New Boswell-court. 

Cousins, &. W. Norton - falgate, linen- draper. 
[James, Bucklersbury. 

Campion, J, Guisbrough, Yorkshire, grocer. [ Lowe, 
Temple ; Clarke, Guisbrough. 

Cole, T. East Stonehouse, Plymouth, plumber. 
[ Pontifex, St. Andrew’s-court, Holborn 

Croft, R. and S. Cheapside, lacemen. [Brooking 
and Co. Lombard-street 

Demaine, J. Preston, draper. [Hurd and Co., 
Temple ; Buckley, Manchester 

Daniel, G. jun., Birmingham, merchant. [Amory 
and Co., Throgmorton- street; Parkes, Bir- 
mingham 


- ALPHABRTICAL Last oF Bankgurrcigs, announced tween the 2st of May 
and the 21st of June 1827 ; extracted from the 


on Gazette. 


Davis, .F and P. Weodnorth, Whitehaven, earthen- 
ware-manufacturers. [ Perry, Whitehaven ; Clen- 
nell, Staple-inn 

“Edwards, H. @heltenham, brick-maker. [White, 
Lincoln’s-inn ; Whitley and Co., Cirencestay. 

English, F. Birmingham, draper. [ an, Bir- 
mingham ; Walker, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ’ 

Finney, C. Derby, cabinet-maker. [Moulsey and 
Co., Derby; Fen and €e., Henrietta-s , Co- 
vent-garden, 

Ford, J. Reading, Berkshire, bricklayer. [Bart- 
lett, Reading ; Ford, Great Queén-street, Lin- 

- coln’s-inn-fields 

Fox, G. R. Blackheath, merchant. [Swin and Co., 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry . 

Fenwick, T. Gateshead, Durham, woollen-draper. 
[Bell and Co., Bow-church-yard ; Willis and 
Co,, Gateshead, 

Fernihough, J. Frognell, Staffordshire, timber- 
merchant. f[ Barber, Fetter lane ; Brandon and 
Co., Cheadle 

Fisher, J. Birmingham, draper. [Holme and Co., 
New-inn ; Slater, Birmingham 

Fairbotham, J. otherwise J. Fairbothams, Naffer- 
ton, Yorkshire, coal-merchant. [Ellis and Co., 
Chancery-lane ; Scotchburn, Great Duffield> 

Greaves, H. New-court, Crutched - friars, 
be a [ Richardson, Ironmonger-lane, Cheap: 
side 

Gregory, J. Sun-street, Bishopsgate-street, gro- 
eer. [Adlington and Co., Bedford-row 

Goddard J. and A. F. Cope, Walworth, sugar- 
refiners. [ Lloyd, Bartlett’s buildings, Holborn 

Gunson, R. Bucklersbury, warehouseman. [Fowel 
and Co., Nicholas-lane 

Garese, D. Hackney-road, merchant, [ Bowman, 
Union-court, Broad-street 

Graves, J. Richmond-place, East-street, Wal- 
worth, sugar-refiner, [ Lloyd, Bartlett’s-build- 
ings, Holborn. 

Haldy, F. Craven-street, Strand, wine-merchant. 
[Isaacs, Bury-street, St. Mary-axe 

Hedges, C. Aldermanbury, warehouseman. [Tho- 
mas and Co, New Basinghall-street 

Howell, T. and I. Howell, junior, Bath, upho}- 
sterers. [Jones, Crosby-square, Bishopsgate- 
street ; Heilings, Bath 

Hetherington, H.Kingsgate-strect,Holborn, printer, 
[Greea and Co., Sambroke-court, Basingball- 
street ’ 

Hiller, F. 1, Dover, Kent, builder. [Shipden and 
Co., Dover,; Abbott and Co., Pecks-buildings, 
Temple 

Haslem, J. Bolton-le-moors, Lancashire, tripe- 
dresser. [Adlington and Co., London; Cross 
and Co., Bolton-le-moors 

Hunt, — Blakenham Parva, Suffolk, lime-burner. 
— and Co., Ipswich; Bridges and Co., 

Led-lion-square 

Holling, J. Nether Knutsford, Chester, dealer. 
Cole, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street; Dumville, 
nutsford 

Hay, E. W. Oxford-street, tobacconist. [Ford, 
Great Queen-street, Westminster. 

Jeffreys, I. Lambeth, ironmonger. [Webb and 
Co., Dean-street, Southwark 

Jefferies, 1. St. Phillip and Jacob; Gloucestershire, 
victualler, [Keene, Furnival’s-iun; Frankis, 
Bristol 

Jones, E, Compton-street, Soho, grocer. [Amory 
and Co., Throgmorton-street 

Joyce, 1, and I. Housman, Smith-street, Northamp- 
ton-square, colour-manufacturers. [Dax and 
Co., Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn 

Jennings, J. W. Birmingham, facter. Norton and 
Co., Gray’s-inn-square ; Wills, Birmingham 

Jackson, J. St. Swithin’s-lane, shipowner. [God- 
mond, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street 

Jones, E. W. Tewkesbury, Scrivener. [Platt, 
New Boswell-court; Beale, Upton-upon-Se- 
vern 

Kenyon, J. Blackburn, glass dealer. [Holme and 
Co, New-inn ; Meredith, Birmingham 
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Kieran, W. Great George-street, Bermondsey, but- 
ter-merchant. [ Keene, Furnival’s-inn 
Leaker, G. F. Bristol, earthenware-dealer. [King, 
and Co., Gray’s-inn-square ; Cary and Co., Bris- 
tol 
Latham, J. Liverpool, wine and spirit-merchant. 
[Jones, Liverpool ; Jones, Pump-court, Temple 
Loveland, W. Bermondsey, shipwright. [Whiting, 
London Bridge-foot, Southwark 
Lee, J. Leicester, corn-dealer. [Milner and Co., 
Temple ; Cape, Leicester 
Lomax, J. Stockport, bookseller. [Back, Veru- 
lam-buildings, Gray’s-inn; Newton and Co., 
Heaton-norris, near Stockport 
Lleyd, A. Dolgelly, Merionethshire, grocer. 
[Clarke and Co., Chancery-lane; Williams, 
Shrewsbury. 
Mera, J. L. Market-row, Oxford-market, vic- 
tualler. [Turner, Clifford’s-inn 
Miller, W. late of Roehampton, Surrey, butcher. 
(Turner, Percy-street, Bedford-square 
Morton, W. Great Carter-lane, Doctor’s Commons, 
plumber. Hewitt, Tokenhouse-yard 
McIntyre, — Stockwell-park, Surrey, schoolmaster, 
[Ewington, Bond-court, Walbrook 
Manington, T. Hastings, ironmonger. [Parker 
and Co., Sheffield; Bishop and Co., Hastings ; 
Walter, Symonds-inn 
Nightingale, E. Manchester, porter-cealer. [ At- 
kinson, Manchester; Makinson and Co., Tem- 
ple 
Nightingale, E. and G. Worthy, Manchester, por- 
ter-dealers. [Hurd and Co., Temple; Had- 
field and Co., Manchester 
Nathan. I. Wellington-place, Shepherd’s-bush, 
music-seller. [King, Hatton-garden 
Pullan, S. P. Knaresborough, Yorkshire, money- 
scrivener. [Adlington and Co. Bedford-row ; 
Watson and Co., Liverpool 
Plunkett, W. and I. Whitechapel-road, iron- 
monger. [ Ashley and Co., Tokenhouse-yard 
Pearson, T. Mitre‘court, Fleet-street, wine-mer- 
chant, eee. Walbrook 
Parsons, W. Melksham, Wiltshire, rope-maker- 
Moule and Co., Melksham; Frowd and Co., 
incoln’s-inn 
Price, T. St. Clement’s-lane, victualler, [Bean, 
Friar-street, Blackfriar’s-road 
Pinninger, W.and W. Pinninger, junior, Calne, 
Wiltshire, clothiers. [Parker, Dyer’s-buildings, 
Holborn 
Phillips, H. Stepney-house, Yorkshire, merchant. 
Edmonds, Exchequer -office, Lincoln’s-inn ; 
age, Scarborough 
Phillips, G. Brighthelmstone, confectioner. [Free- 
man, Brighton; Freeman and Co., Coleman- 
street 
Pinnington, D. Queen-head-yard, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, horse-dealer. [Smith, 
New Clement’s-inn Chambers 
Pasheller, ©. and I. Huntingdon, bankers. [Sweet- 
ing and Co., Huntingdon ; Lowe and Co., South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lane 
Parkis, J. Regent-street, oilman. [Duncombe, 
Lyon’s-inn 
Paraguen, J. Francis -street, Tottenham-court- 
road, baker. [ Routledge, Furnival’s-inn 
Robinson, R. Hastings, Sussex, grocer. [Mil- 
ler, Rye, Sussex ; Willer, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row 
Robson, E. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, saddler. [Py- 
bus, Newcastle-upon Tyne; Swain and Co., 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry 
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Rutherford, T. Agnes-place, Waterloo-road, mer - 
{chant. Burn, Raymond-buildings, Gray's- 


inn 

Richards, G. Argoed, Monmouthshire, grocer. 
[Smith and Co., Red-lion-square; Franklyn, 
Bristol 

Ross, G. and W. Hammond, Strand, wine-mer- 
chants. [Paterson and Co. Old Broad-street 

Regnardin, A. Great Winchester-street, wine- 
merchant. [Ogle, Great Winchester-street 

Reynolds, H. Cheltenham, saddler. [Watson and 
Co., Falcon-square ; Smollenge, Cheltenham 

Rose, W. Strand, music-seller. [Drawbridge, 
Arundel-street, Strand 

Ralph, T. Crutched-friars, surgeon. [Fitzgerald 
and Son, Laurence Poultny-hiil, Cannon-street 

— J. Lime-street, merchant. [Owen, Mark- 
ane 4 

Redpath, ©, Greenwich, Kent, builder. [Atkins 
and Co., Fox Ordinary-court, Lembard-street 

Smith, S. Hastings, Sussex, innkeeper. [Kell, 
Battle; Ellis and Co,, Holborn-court, Gray’s- 
inn 

Stratford, D. W. Ripley, Derbyshire, “grocer. 
{Hall, Alfreton; Hall and Co. New Boswell- 
court 

Spooner, C. Chelsea, linen-draper. [Ewington, 
Bond-court, Walbrook 

Strubell, R, East Moulsey, Surrey, carpenter. 
{Guy, Hampton-wick, Middlesex; and King- 
ston, Surrey 

Smithers, I. H. Liverpool, provision-merehant. 
Mawdsley, Liverpool ; Adlington and Co., Bed- 
ford-row 

Sadler, J. Jermyn-street, wine merchant. [Score, 
Copthall-buildings 

Salmon, W. Eltham, Kent, victualler. [Cookney, 
Bedford-row 

Stockall, I. Bedford-street, Covent-garden, wool- 
len-draper. [Scartb, Lyon’s-inn 

Scholetield, W. Wardleworth, Rochdale, shop- 
keeper. [Norris, John-street, Bedford - row ; 
Sweet and Co., Basinghall-street 

Smith, M. H. Little Chester-street, Grosvenor - 
pines. stone-mason. [Burgoyne and Co., Duke- 
Street, Manchester-square 

Tilston, T., Tilston, T. and I. Jones, Mold, Flint- 
shire, ironfounders. [Roberts, Mold; Milne 
and Co., Temple 

Tarralst, T. Bath, haberdasher. [Hamilton and 
Co., Berwick-street, Soho 

Watlin, J. Leicester-place, Leicester-square, piano- 
forte maker. [Gangrave, Leicester-place, Lei- 
cester-square 

Walke, A. and J. Sanders, King-street, Cheapside, 
victuallers. [Quallelt and Co., Prospect-row, 
Dockhead, Bermondsey 

Waters, W. Luton, Bedfordshire, baker. [Au- 
a Tooke’s-court, Chancery-lane; Willis, 
suton 

Wren, T. Preston, Lancashire, ironmonger. [Hurd 
and Co., King’s Bench-walk, Temple; Trough- 
ton and Co., Preston 

Webb, J. Stroud, Gloucestershire, draper. [Green 
and Co., Sambroke-court, Basinghall-street 

Woffall, W. C. Worcestershire, glove-manufac- 
turer. [Holdsworth and Co, Worcester ; White, 
Lincoln’s-inn 

Wortley, N. W. Uppingham, Rutlandshire, dealer. 
[Clowes and Co., King’s Bench-walk, Temple 

Worrall, T. H. St. John’s-street, West Smithfield, 
wine-merchant. [Hindmarch and Co., Crescent, 
Jewin-street, Cripplegate 








ECCLESIASTICAL 

Rev. I. H. Seymour, to the Prebend of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Leicester.—Rev. T. H. Elwin, to the Rec- 
tory of East Barnet, Herts.—Bev. R. G. Harris, 
to the Rectory of Letterston, Pembroke.—Rev. 
J. Griffith, to be Domestic Chaplain to the Lord 
Chancellor.—Rey. J. Morris, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to Lord Lynedock.—Rey. W. Levett, to 
be Sub-dean of York Cathedral.—Rev. E.T, Bid- 

MM. New Series.—Vow. IV. No, 19. 


PREFERMENTS. 


well, to the Rectory of Orcheston, St. Mary, Wilts. 
—Rev. H. Roberts, to the Rectory of Baxterley, 
Warwick.—Rev. G. Evans, (to the Vicarage of 
Potterspury, Northampton.—Rev. S. Vernon, to 
be Chanegllor of the Church in York Cathedral.— 
Rev. I, C. Matchett, to the Vicarage of Catton, 
Norfolk.—-Rev. J. H. Robertson, to the Church 
and Parish of Coldingham, Berwick.—Rey: T. 
P 
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Brown, to the Chapel of Base, lvy Bridge, Devon. 
~—Rey. J. ‘Harries, to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Newcastle Emlyn, Carmarthen.—Rev. J. Hughes, 
to the Perpetual Curacy of St. Michael, Aberyst- 
with.—Rev. D. Price, to the Perpetua) Curacy of 
Lianfihangel Vechan.—Rev. J. Leach, to the Liv- 
ing of Tweedmouth, Durham.—Rev. W. Hewitt, 
to the Living of Ancroft, Durham.—Rev. Mr. 
Horne, to the Rectory of Hotham, York.—Right 
Rev. J. B. Jenkinson, Bishop of St, David’s, to be 
Dean of Durham-—Rey. W. Fisher, to be Chap- 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


(Jury, 


lain to H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent.--Rev. W. E 
Hony, to the Rectory of Baverstock, Wilts.—Rev. 
W. Hildyard, to be Chaplain to the Lord Chan- 
cellor.—Rev. Professor Scholefield, to be Official 
to the Archdeacon of Ely.—Rev. I. Todd, to be 
Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex.—Rev. 
G. W. Brooks, to be Chaplain to the Duke of 
Leeds.—Reyv. 1. Russell, to a Prebend in Canter- 
bury Cathedral.—Rey. R. Lucas, to the Rectory 
of Edith Weston, Rutland. 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON, ETC, 


May 28.—His Royal Highness the Lord High 
Admiral inspected the Woolwich division of Royal 
Marines. 

29.—His Royal Highness inspected the ships in 
the river. 

— The Admiralty Sessions commenced at the 
Old Bailey. 

31.—Sessions commenced at the Old Bailey. 

June 1.—It was officially announced to a Court 
of Common Council, on the authority of the Home 
Secretary (Mr. S. Bourne), that His Majesty’s 
health precluded him at present from receiving, on 
the throne, the address which the corporation had 
voted to him lately un the change of ministers. 

4.—The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, was celebrated at the King’s Theatre, 
by the presentation of the rewards to the respec- 
tive candidates. H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex 


presided. - 
5.—Charlotte Augusta Matilda, Princess Royal 


of England, and Queen of Wirtemberg, landed 
safely at Greenwich, after an absence of nearly 
30 years. She was escorted by the Life Guards 
from Greenwich to the palace of St. James’s. 

7.—His Majesty’s message sent to the Parlia- 
ment, announcing the expediency of providing for 
the expense of H.M.’s forces in Portugal. 
*7—The English Roman Catholic Association 
held their annual meeting at the Crown and 
Anchor, but abstained from all attempts at urging 
their claims at present, 

8.—The Sessions terminated at the Old Bailey, 

when 33 were condemned to death, 109 sentenced 
to be transported, and 117 to imprisonment for va- 
rious periods. 
_ 13.—At a Court of Common Council, an address 
was unanimously voted to the Queen of Wirtem- 
berg, congratulating Her Majesty on her return 
to her native land. 

20.—At a Court of Common Couneil, notice was 
received from the Queen of Wirtemberg, graciously 
acknowledging the address voted to Her Majesty ; 
but declining to receive it in state, as her visit to 
England was solely of a private nature, and to 
see her family. 

, MARRIAGES. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, E. C. Whin- 
yates, esq,, K. G.O., and Maior Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery, to Miss S. Compton, sister to S. Compton, 
esq., M.P., Derby.—T. J. Owst, esq., to Mrs. 
Dearsley.—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, J. C. 
B. Trevanion, eeq.,to Charlotte Trelawny, daugh- 
ter of C. T. Brereton, esq., Shotwick-park, Che- 


shire.—At Kennington, E. Batten, esq., to Miss 
A. E. Withers.—At Mary-le-bone Church, Hon. 
Capt. A. Legge, brother to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
to Lady Anne Catherine Holroyd, sister to Lord 
Sheffield.—T. Welsh, esq., to Miss Wilson, late of 
Drury-lane Theatre.—In Stratton-street, Picea- 
dilly, William de Vere Aubrey, Duke of St. Al- 
bans, to Harriet, widow of the late Thomas Coutts, 
esq.—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, G, Palmer, 
esq., to Miss E, C. Surtees. 


DEATHS. 


At Tunbridge Wells, Lady Lismore, relict of the 
late Lord Lismore, and daughter of the late Right 
Hon. John Ponsonby.—Mr. James, the able author 
of the “ Naval History.”—In Berner’s-street, Mrs. 
Goodenough, wife of the Bishop of Carlisle.—At 
Colne Engaine, the Rev. Dr. Trollope, late upper 
grammar master of Christ's Hospital—At Bar- 
ming, the Rev. M. Noble, F.S.A., author of seve- 
ral literary, historical, and antiquarian produc- 
tions; he had been rector of Barming upwards of 
40 years.—In King-street, Covent-garden, Mr. C. 
Richardson; he was a collector of prints and 
documents illustrative of the university and county 
of Oxford; his collection is, we understand, very 
large and valuable, as is also his collection of 
papers relative to Covent-garden Theatre.—In 
Cadogan-place, Lady Selina Bathurst, sister to 
Earl Bathurst.—-In Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, 91, the Countess Dowager of Stamford 
and Warrington.—At Islington, 70, E. Hughes, 
esq.—In Seymour-place, the Right Hon, Lady Ju- 
lian Warrender.—At Wickham, Admiral T. R. 
Shivers.—In Mansfield-street, the Marchioness of 
Waterford, widow of the late, and mother to the 
present Marquis of Waterford.—In Stafford-place, 
Miss Diana Gertrude.—In Stanhope-street, Rey. 
C. Anson, Archdeacon of Carlisle.—At Wimbledon, 
the Duchess of Somerset, sister to the Duke of 
Hamilton.—Mrs, Hart, wife of General Hart, 
M.P., and governor of Londonderry.—At Clonfert- 
house, 82, Susan, wife of the Bishop of Clonfert.— 
100, Mrs. Saxby, of Aylesbury.—In Surrey-street, 
J. Yates, esq.—In Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 
the Duke of Gordon.—In Mount-street, 62, W. 
Martin, esq.—Viscount Chichester, infant son of 
the Earl and Countess of Belfast, 

MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At Malta, David Grant, esq., to Miss Emma 
Morice Raynsford.—At Charlottenburg, Prince 
Charles of Prussia, to the Princess Maria of Saxe- 
Weimar.—At the British Ambassador’s Chapel, 
Paris, W. G. Bicknell, esq., to Ann Elizabeth, 
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daughter of T. Stodel, eeq., Consal of the United 
States of America, at Bordeaux.—At Rome, and 
afterwards at the Chapel of Lord Burghersh, at 
Florence, Count Ranghiasci Brancaleoni, to Sarah 
Matilda, daughter of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, 


bart. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Sidney, New South Wales, Commodore Sir 
James Brisbane, late commander-in-chief in the 
East Indied.—At New York, 73, the Hon. Rufus 
King, late Ambassador from the United States to 
this country; and Henry Cruger, esq.; he had 
been representative in Parliament with Edmund 
Burke, for Bristol, from 1774 to 1780.—On the 
Lake of Geneva, J. B. Story, esq., of Woodbo- 
rough-hall, Nottingham.—At Naples, the Marchio- 
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ness of Abercorn, sister to the Earl of Arran.—At 
Tunis, her Highness Lilla Fatima, consort of the 
Bey; three days previous to her death she had 
been delivered of a prince, her fourteenth child; 
at her funeral 1,000 slaves received their liberty.— 
Lieut.-Col. R. C. Garnbam, on board the Fairlie 
on his passage from Calcutta to the Cape; he was 
formerly Resident at the court of one of the na- 
tive princes.—At Aleppo, of the plague, Hon. H. 
Anson, brother of Lord Anson.—At Falmouth, 
Jamaica, 140,RebeccaFury, a black woman, whose 
age has been correctly traced from the deeds of 
her owners; she retained her reason to the last. 
—At Jersey, Lieut.-Col. Campbell, of the 58th 
regt.—At Chateau-dun, P. Hervé, esq., the founder 
of the National Benevolent Institution.—At Ver- 
sailles, J, E. Lord, esq., of Tupton-hall, Derby. 








MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES; 
WITH THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


The sixth annual exhibition of the Northumbers 
land Institution for promoting the Fine Arts has 
been recently opened, and has displayed a variety 
of good pictures, 

The Neweastle Sunday School Union Society 
held its anniversary meeting on Whit-Tuesday; 
when upwards of 3,900 children, and 300 teachers 
were present. By the report, it appeared that 
the society has under its fostering care 117 
schools, 12,818 children, taught by 2,161 gratui- 
tous teachers!!! 

Friday, June 8, the Hylton Jolliffe steam-packet, 
arrived at Newcastle from London, being her first 
voyage. She left the metropolis on Wednesday 
morning at 7, and reached Shields at 5 on Friday 
morning. She has two engines of 100 horse- 
power, and is 300 tons burthen. 

The railway from Witton to Stockton, a distance 
of 25 miles, was formed for the conveyance of 
coals, and such has been its effect in lowering the 
expence of carriage, that coals, which formerly 
sold at 18s. per ton, in Stockton, are now sold 
there for 8s. 6d. The railway passes through 
Darlington, which is at a distance of 12 miles 
from Stockton, and two coaches now travel the 
road daily, conveying great numbers of passengers, 
at the rate of a penny per mile each. These ve- 
hicles are the bodies of old six-inside coaches, 
placed upon new and lower wheels, fitted for the 
railwiy : they are drawn by a single horse, which 
often draws 20 to 30 passengers, at the rate of 10 
miles an hour, with quite as much ease as a horse 
moves in a gig; indeed the traces are generally 
loose, and his principal effort is to maintain his 

speed. 


On the 27th of May, a thunder-storm visited 
Newcastle, and the electric fluid struck the house 
of Mr. Swan, shattering the chimney, and passing 
(being conducted by the bell-wires) along the edge 
of the ceiling and a bed room beneath, leaving 
traces of its fiery progress in the tinged papering 
of the rvom. There were twelve persons in the 
house, none of whom were hurt. The lightning 
also struck a goose dead, which was swimming 
with others at the White-mare Pool, between New- 


castle and Sunderland ; its ander jaw wae split, 
and it was burnt down the belly. 

A new Roman Catholic Chapel was opened at 
Durham on the 3lst of May; and one at Darling- 
ton on the 29th. 

Married.| At Cheter-le-street, E. Wylam, esq., 
to Miss Bird.—At Newcastle, Mr. Tulloch,to Miss 
Hirst.—At St. Helen's, Auckland, Mr. J. Quart, 
to Miss Routledge. 

Died.) At Sunderland, 101, W. Geddes.—At 
Northallerton, Miss P. Gabriellii—At Alnwick, 
92, Mrs. Wilson.—At Glanton, 88, Mrs. B. Wake. 
—At Newcastle, 82, J. Thompson, esq.—At Gates- 
head, 76, Mrs. Randyll.—At Esh Loude, Rev. 
J. Yates, who for 40 years bad been a zealous 
minister of the Roman Catholic religion.— At 
Birch’s Nook, 101, Mr. J. Green.—At Ayton, near 
Stokesley, the Rev. W. Deason. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Asan undoubted proof of the improvement which 
has recently taken place in the Sheffield trade, we 
are enabled to state, that the applications to the 
overseers for relief, bave for some time past been 
rapidly decreasing, and in a late week only eight 
were applied for; whereas for some time past the 
average was eighty per week. We are likewise 
happy to state that trade is improving at Leeds 


also. 
As two persons were lately walking along the 


shores of the Humber, in the township of Welwick, 
south-west of the church, they discovered, at the 
foot of the clay cliff, about 60 yards from the foot 
af the present bank, which is not a modern one, 
and 13 inches under the general surface, some- 
thing like the corner of a wooden chest or coffin, 
which the tides had recently laid bare. Curiosity 
induced them, with much labour, to uncover it, 
when it proved to be a coftin of strong oak plank, 
which had been originally two inches think, well 
joined together, battened across both above and 
below in three places, and made double at the 
ends. It was a perfect parallelogram or long 
square, measuring 7 feet 1 inch long, and } foot 
10 inches wide within—a space which the corpse 
seems to have fully occupied, as the bones of the 
skeleton extended very near the whole length. 
The skull (which is in the possession of a profes- 
sional gentleman at Patrington), is large, and re- 
markably prominent about the eyebrows. About « 
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yard without the spot where the corpse had been 
deposited, is the site of an ancient bank, and it 
may be supposed that the body was buried when 
that bank was in existence; but at what period it 
is not easy to say. The teeth were good and per- 
fect, and it is conjectured the person had been a 
man of middle age, and, from the strength and 
goodness of the coffin, to have been no ordinary 
personage. After a diligent search, nothing was 
found likely to lead to further discovery, and the 
remains, except the skull, were re-interred. Pro- 
bably this is the site of the abbey of Burstall, part 
of which was standing not a century ago. 

In the night of the 23d of May, three men en- 
tered the house of Mr. Shackellton, a lone man- 
sion, at Greave, in the parish of Wadsworth, a 
wild and uncultivated part ef the county of York. 
After having plundered the house, one of them 
shot Mr. Shackellton in the back, who almost im- 
mediately expired. They got off, and have not yet 
been apprehended. 

At the review of the Yorkshire Hussars, on the 
28th of May, upon Knavyesmire, near York, the 
Officers presented Lord Grantham, their com- 
mander, with a splendid piece of plate, of the 
value of £450, and weighing 300 ounces, as a 
mark of their respect and esteem. 

A singular cireumstance occurred at Mr. John 
Bulmer’s, of Lane House, near Bedale, on Sunday 
last, the 10th June. A hive of bees cast for the 
third time within twelve days; and another swarm, 
which had lived during last summer in the bole 
of an old tree, cast upon the top of the tree, from 
whence they were safely brought down, the per- 
sons employed escaping without a single sting- 
It was curious to observe a new swarm of bees 
on the top of this tree, whilst there was an old 
swarm in the bole, and a duck sitting on her eggs 
at the bottom. 

Married.| At Eastrington, J. Farrar, esq., to 
Miss E. Robinson.—At Rotherham, F. Holeombe, 
esq., to Miss Walker.—At York, Hugh Powell, 
esq.,to Miss Wilkes ; Hale Munro, esq., to Miss 
Mac Dowgall.—At Leeds, M. Langdale, esq., to 
Miss Barhill.—At Swine, J. Alderson, esq., to Miss 
Harrison.—At Northallerton, N. Smith, esq., to 
Miss Irvine.—At Sirsayingham, the Rev. C. Binns, 
to Miss Wildon. 


Died.| At Redcar, J. Maddington, esq.—At 
York, M. Botterill, esq.— At Middlesmoor, the 
Rey. T. Lodge.—At Leeds, Mrs. Kirkley, and Mrs. 
Granger.—At Leeds, W. Petty, esq.—At York, 
90, Mra. Gelson; she received the sacrament at 
church in the morning, went home rather unwell, 
and died before eight o’clock in the evening.—At 
Lawley-hall, C. Norton, esq.—At Halifax, 91, 
Gamaliel Breary ; he served in the army 33 years, 
and was at the battle of Minden: he had beena 
pensioner 26.—At Gisburn-park, Miss Lister, sister 
to Lady Ribblesdale. 


STAFFORD AND SALOP, 

The disbursements of the public stock last year 
for the county of Salop, amounted to £10,406. 8s. 1d. 
in which £3,267. 5s. 8d. was charged for the Jail 
and House of Currection, and £2,329. 10s. 5d. for 
bridges and roads, 

A petrifaction, resembling part of the trunk of 
a tree towards the butt, was recently found in the 
Moat Colliery, Tipton, Stafford. It measured in 
length 2 feet 4 inches, and in cirewmference 4 feet 
10 inches, with the bark formed into coal ; it was 
in nearly an upright position among the strata of 
ironstune, at the depth of upwards of 200 yards 
below the surface, and which, in the extraction of 
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it was broken from the upper part of the trunk, 
which still remains in the earth. On the exposare 
of this fossil to the atmospheric air, the coal formed 
from the bark shivered from the trunk. The proprie- 
tors of the colliery mean to send it to the British 
Museum. 

The new church at Bilston bas recently been 
opened for public service, when nearly £300 was 
collected. 

Married. At Highley, T. Rose, esq., to Miss A. 
Evans.—At Ellesmere, the Rey. T. Golightly, to 
Miss F. Boydell.—At Iadley, Mr. Bloxedge, to 
Miss M. Boud.—At Bromfield, W. Lloyd, esq., to 
Miss Tench.—At Wolverhampton, B. Gardner, 
esq., to Miss Glover. 

Died.] At Quinton-house, 93, A. Foley, esq. 
—At Pipe-gate, T. Latham, esq.—At Bridgnorth, 66, 
Mr. J. Pugh, supposed to be the heaviest man in 
the county, his weight being twenty score pounds ; 
his body was borne to the grave by 16 men.—At 
the Wyle-cop, 86, Mrs. Hughes.—At Madeley, 75, 
W. Yonge, esq.—At Little Eaves, Bucknall, 105, 
Mr. W. Willett. 

LANCASHIRE, 

We are glad to state that the recent improve- 
ments in trade have not been confined to Man- 
chester alone, but that they have extended to 
Wigan, Blackburn, Burnley, Colne, &c., where the 
weavers, we are informed, are all in full employ. 

Died.| At Manchester, 84, J. Touchett, esq.— 
At Walton-hall, Liverpool, T. Leylaud, esq., be- 
lieved to be worth £1,500,000, 

NOTTINGHAM AND LINCOLN. 

A new workhouse, for the parish of St. Mary, 
Nottingham, has been commenced. 

The Methodists of the New Connexion, at Bos- 
ton, have purchased a piece of ground for the site 
of a new, large, and commodious chapel. 

The Primitive Methodists are erecting a chapel 
at New Radford. 

By the annual report, recently made, of the Not- 
tingham Auxiliary Missionary Society, it appears 
that the number of members on station of this 
society, amounts to 33,152; the receipts for last 
year to £45,380. 17s. 2d.; and that 12,000 children 
are educated in their schools. 

Died.] At Mansfeld, 77, Mr. E. Clifton; 83, 
Mr. J. Shipham ; 84, Mrs, Sykes.—At Notting- 
ham, 83, Mr. Heron.—At Beeston, 81, Mrs. Good- 
all.—At Nottingham, 79, D. Love; he was well- 
known as a poet in his neighbourhood. 


DERBY AND CHESTER. 

By the abstract of the account of expenditure 
under the Derby improvement act, it appears that 
from March 3), 1826, to March 31, 1827, it amount- 
ed to the sum of £6,522. 6s, 23d., out of which 
sum upwards 0f.£3,500 were expended in foot-pave- 
ments, carriage-roads, scayengers and labourers, 
wages, watering and lighting the streets. 

Married.| At Doveridge, F. B. Page, esq.. to 
Miss M. Smith. 

Died.) At Edge-hill, Chester, T. C. Dod, esq.—At 
Hulland, 74, T. Borough, esq.—At Spondon, 74, 
Mrs. Rowbothawn.—85, W. Cox, esq., of Culland- 
hall, Derby.—At Tabley-hall, Lord de Tabley.— 
At Nantwich, 70, the Rey. J. Smith.—At Codnor- 
park, 81, C. Royston, esq.—At Little Brompton, 
72, Mr. J. Hutchinson ; he had been in the em- 
ploy of Messrs. Smith and Co., of the Brompton 

oundry, upwards of half acentury. 


LEICESTER AND RUTLAND, 
Coal has lately been discovered on some land at 
Ibstock, within 12 miles of Leicester, and also on 
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Bagworth Heath, making the fourth discovery of 
this useful article which has been made in the 
same neighbourhood within the last few weeks. 
Lord Maynard’s workmen have been employed in 
boring for more than twelve months, but their 
efforts were not crowned with success till the 
other day, when the gratifying fact was commu- 
nicated to the neighbouring villages by the ring- 
ing of the bells of Thornton chureh. ‘This disco- 
very is an event of the first importance to the in- 
habitants, and must prove a great benefit to all 
classes, especially if a rnil-road should be esta- 
blished for the purpose of conveyance: similar 
advantages would thus be felt here as those speci- 
fied above in Northumberland and Durham. 

Considerable activity, we are happy to say, pre- 
vails in the hosiery business at Leicester. 

Died.] At Leicester, 85, N. Cooper, esq.; 50 
years of which he held a commission in the Leices- 
tershire Militia; and Miss Flint,—At Earl Shil- 
ton, Mr. Thorneloe.—S!, Mr. W. Ellis, of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Married.| AtIsham, Mr. Manton, to Miss C, 
H. Norman. 

Died.] At Kettering, 94, Mrs. Humphrey —At 
Northampton, 62, Rev. J. Stoddart: for more 
than 30 years head-master of the grammar-school 
there. 

WORCESTER AND HEREFORD, 

The twelfth exhibition of the Ross Horticultural 
Society was of the most splendid description, and 
was attended by all the first families round the 
neighhourhood. ‘The grand stand was covered 
with 800 geraniums (in full bloom) and green- 
house plants ; 350 bottles were filled with beauti- 
ful tulips, besides a rich variety of other speci- 
mens of flowers. 

The needle trade at Redditch, &c., we are happy 
to say, is on the improving state. 

Died.] At Mansel-lacey, 87, Mr. W. Lloyd; 
78, Mrs. Davies.—At Worcester, E. Long, esq.— 
At Hereford, Mrs. Ann Griffith.—At Stourbridge, 
$1, Mr. J. Dovey; he was the first person who in- 
troduced glass-cutting into Staffordshire. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 


A complete and most satisfactory trial was 
made last week of the improvements at the Old 
Passage Ferry. The steam-packet began crossing 
the Severn on Wednesday, and has already con- 
veyed several thousand passengers, besides many 
hundred horses and carriages of all descriptions. 
The cattle, which have been unusually numerous 
at the Ferry, in consequence of the late fairs, were 
carried over in the proper boats for that purpose, 
and occasionally towed by the steam-vessel when 
required by the state of the wind and tide. The 
oldest inhabitant at Beachley does not remember 
so large a concourse at the Ferry. On Wednesday, 
also, the first direct coach was started between 
Chepstew and London. The Old Passage Ferry 
is now separated from the inns, and placed under 
the management of a respectable superintendant. 
The fares are reduced considerably ; and the Di- 
rectors of the Association publicly state, that they 
are ready to encourage all descriptions of con- 
veyances on the roads communicating with the 
Ferry, and to accommodate the public in visiting 
Tintern-abbey, Wyndcliff, Piercefield, and the 
other celebrated attractions of the neighbourhood 
of Chepstow. 


Married.| At Ragland, Mr. Allan to Miss 
Chambers, — At Stroud, Mr. Randall, to Miss 
Hogg.—At Clifton, the Hon. J. Southwell, to 
Miss M. Farmer.—At Cheltenham, A. H, Hinu- 
ber, esq., to Susanna Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Rupert George, bart. 

Died.| At Coombhay, 86, Rev. E. Gardiner, 
rector ot Tintern Parva.—At Stroud, Mrs. Sandys. 
—At Monmouth, Mr. Richards.—At Nailsworth, 
Mrs. Westley. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Oxford has now coaches to al} parts of the king- 
dom; and great benefit has already arisen from 
the improvement of the hills and roads generally 
between London and Birmingham, and London 
and Cheltenham. ‘The very great alterations made 
in Stokenchurech hill, that of Long Compton, and 
the whole line of road between London and Holy- 
head, have made it, in point of travelling, equal to 
any in the kingdom. 

Married.| At Oxford, D. V. Durell, esq., to 
Miss M. Le Breton.—At Ifiley, W. Cole, esq., to 
Miss Rebecca Wootten.—At Oxford, 8S. Miller, 
esq.,to Miss Barry. 

Died.| At Henley, 75, T. Theobald, of the So- 
ciety of Friends.—At Coombe-lodge, 72, 8, Gar- 
diner, esq.—At Bampton, 87, Mrs, A. Johnson.— 
At Abingdon, Mrs. Badcock. 


HANTS AND SUSSEX. 
A meeting of the inhabitants and visitors of 
Srighton has lately been held, for the purpose of 

taking into consideration the best means of render- 
ing the method invented by Mr. Vallance, for the 
conveyance of passengers and goods by atmosphe- 
ric pressure, beneficial to the town of Brighton ; 
when, after the report was read, several resolu- 
tions were entered into, expressing their strong 
approbation of the plan, as being entitled to the 
most cordial support of the town. 

Married.) At Clatford, H. Bosanquet, esq., to 
Miss Richards. 

Died.|] At Winchester, the Right Hon, Lady 
Mary Murray. 

HERTS. 

Two destructive fires have lately happened at 
Hemel Hempstead and Cottenham, At the former 
no lives were lost; but at the latter, a poor boy 
(W. Carrier) in attempting to save his clothes, was 
burnt to a mere cinder; and another poor man is 
suffering from the effects of the fire. It appears no 
insurance was made at Heme] Hempstead ; but at 
Cottenham a large proportion of the property was 
ensured. 

Died.| At Gadesbridge, Anne, wife of Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper, bart. 


ESSEX AND KENT. 

The choice collection of tulips, belonging to the 
late Mr. Andrews, of Coggeshall, has lately been 
disposed of by public auction. The best bed of 80 
rows (7 flowers in each) fetched £222; one row, 
in which was an extraordinary fine Louis 16th, 
sold for £19.15s. The whole realized upwards 
of £300. 

Lately, some workmen, employed in digging 
stone at Boughton-hall, near Maidstone, disco- 
vered bones and teeth of several animals, some 
of which- were transmitted to the Geological So- 
ciety. As they were found to be those of the 
hyena, considerable interest was in consequence 
excited, and it was determined that some of the 
Fellows ehould examine the quarry, as there seemed 
reason to conclude that a cave might be found 
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there like that of Kirkdale, in Yorkshire. Ac- 
cordingly Dr. Buckland, Mr. Lyvell, and several 
other scientific gentlemen have visited Boughton, 
when it was discovered that the bones in question 
had been found in a fissure of the rock, which had 
evidently been filled up by diluvial action. The 
bones of at least two hyenas (of the extinct Kirk- 
dale species), were found, together with the bones 
and teeth of the horse, rat, &c.; but the fissure 
extended so deeply in the solid rock, that it could 
not be traced to the bottom, and it will not be pos- 
sible to ascertain whether it leads to a cave for- 
merly inhabited by hyenas, or is merely a fissure 
filled up by the effects of deluge, until] the quarry 
is considerably enlarged. The fact, however, of 
the bones of a race of extinct hyenas having been 
found so far southward is highly important ,and 
we trust that, ere long, our own county, which 
the researches of one gentleman have proved to 
be so rich in the remains of a former world, will 
be found to rival the north in these more com- 
paratively recent savage inhabitants of our island. 

Married.| At Cheriton, Rev. F. Twistleton, to 
the Hon. Emily Wingfield, daughter of Viscount 
Powerscourt.—At Westerham, J. M. Leslie, esq., 
of Huntingdon, to Anna Sophia, daughter of Dr. 
Mackie, late of Southampton. 

Died.|] At Waltham Vicarage, Miss E. C. Clarke. 
—-At Epping, 71, Mr. J. Butler.—At Harwich, the 
Rey. W. Whinfield. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The South Level Act has received the Royal 
assent. The defective state of the rivers has been 
a subject of loud and general complaint for many 
years; they have been found equally ill adapted 
for the drainage of the country in the winter, as 
for the navigation in the summer. The leading 
object of the Actis the deepening and improving 
them, soas to afford to the navigators an unin- 
terrupted passage at all seasons of the year, and 
at the same time to benefit the general drainage, 
by giving a free course forthe waters, and lower- 
ing the surface against the banks, and other 
works of drainage. This is one of the greatest 
public improvements sought to be effected in this 
part of the country for many years. 

Muarried.| At Barton-mill, Rev. C. Jenkin, to 
Miss E. M. Walker.—At Cambridge, Rev. R. M. 
White, to Miss A. Sadler. 

NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. 

Great rejoicings have taken place at Norwich 
in consequence of the bill for making that place 
a port having past; and amongst the various dis- 
plays on the memorable occasion, during the pro- 
cession, thirteen men and one woman, whose united 
ages amounted to 1,100 years, regaled themselves 
at one of the public-houses in a temperate way, 
as becoming their venerable situations, rejoicing 
to have lived to see such a day. The operations 
of the Norwich and Lowestoft Navigation Com- 
pany will commence, it is understood, with the for- 
mation of the harbour at Lake Lothing. 

A petition from the operatives of Norwich has 
been presented to the House of Commons, and 
ordered to be printed, praying the House to de- 
vise some means for settling by law the rate of 
wages in the city of Norwich. 

A very alarming riot took place lately at Nor- 
wich, caused by the committal of several persons 
to gaol, for having destroyed looms, and committed 
other devastations at Ashwelthorpe. The calling 
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in of the military, and the judicious arrangements 
of the mayor and police at levgth put an end 
to it; and several of the ringleaders were incar- 
cerated. 

A correspondent from Yarmouth says, the im- 
provement our herring curers have manifested is 
so great, that they obtain the high prices in the 
Hamburgh market usually given to the Dutch 
fishermen, whose goods are now looked upon only 
as second best. Indeed the herring fishery of 
Great Britain has increased 850 per cent. in the 
last 16 years. This fact is obtained from the last 
year’s report made to Parliament by the Com- 
missioners for the Herring Fisheries, which states 
that in the year ending April, 1526, 379,233 bar- 
rels of white herrings were cured—being an in- 
crease of 31,500 barrels over the preceding year ; 
and that the quantity exported was 217,073 bar- 
rels—being an increase in exportation in the same 
period of 15,056. In the year 1810 only 34,701 
barrels were cured ; the whole of which were sent 
out of the country. 

By the fifteenth annual report recently made, 
it appears that during the last twelve months there 
have been opened in Norwich, 13 daily and 10 
Sunday-schools, affording instruction to 1,600 chil- 
dren; the number of schools now in union with 
the society is 175, and the total of children 9,357! 

Married.) F. K, Eagle, esq., of Lakenheath, 
to Miss S.A Blake, daughter of Sir James Blake, 
bart., of Langham.—At Chattisham, Rev. F. Cal- 
vert, to Miss S. Hicks. 

Died.] At Framlingham, 86, Mrs. Bucking- 
ham.—At Yarmouth, 84, Mr. F. Brook; and, 77, 
Mr, J, Armstrong.—At Stradsett-hall, T. P. Bagge, 
esq.—At East Dereham, 72, Mr. W. Salter.—At 
Norwich, A, Browne, esq.—At Yarmouth, 74, Mr. 
W. Fisher. 


DORSET AND WILTS. 

Notwithstanding there is now as much cloth 
manufactured at Trowbridge as at any preceding 
period, yet there are 3,000 persons unemployed ; 
and the poor-rates are extremely heavy: the 
farmers paying 20s. an acre. 

Mr. Spence, of Wimborne, lately hearing a sin- 
gular noise behind the wainscoat of one of his 
chambers, removed asmall portion of it, and in- 
stantly a flight of bats rushed out, on which an 
attack was made; ninety of them were killed, 
and, it is imagined, nearly half as many escaped. 
The building is ancient, and once formed part of a 
religious house. 

Sunday, June 10, a camp meeting was held in 
a field near Dunclift-hill, Shaftesbury, by 11 
(8 men and 3 women) of the Primitive Christians, 
or Ranters; the number of persens assembled was 
supposed to be at least 2,000. A considerable sub. 
scription was made on the spot for the completiun 
of their chapel at Enmore Green, which is nearly 
finished. 

It is calculated that no less than 2,000 deer 
perished in Cranbourne Chase during the early 
months of this year; and if we add the probable 
number of 1,000 supposed to have strayed away, 
or been destroyed by various means of night- 
hunting, and in necessary defence of the farmers’ 
and cottagers’ produce in fields and gardens, there 
is reason fo believe that the decrease of deer since 
last autumn is not less than 3,000!!! 

Married.| At Kemble, Capt. Bentham, R.N., 
and Knight of St. Michael and Louis, to Emma 
Pelew Parker, niece of Lord Exmouth. 
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Died.] At Wells, Sir J. Galbraith, bart., of 
Dublin, formerly crown solicitor, and M.P.—At 
Lyme, Mrs. Ross.—At Devizes, Miss F. Elliott.— 
At Trowbridge, Mr. Buckpitt. 

SOMERSET AND DEVON. 

On Whit-Monday and Tuesday, the Dissenters’ 
Union School, of upwards of 1,000 children, and 
the National School of 800, were entertained with 
roast beef, plum-cakes, eyder, &e. &c., at Frome, 
after attending their respective services at meeting 
and church ; 300 teachers attended on the part of 
the dissenters. 

A subscription of £50 has been sent from Frome 
also, for the promoting religious knowledge in 
Ireland. 

A collection of £30 was made at Bridgewater 
Church lately for their infirmary, after a sermon 
preached for the occasion. 

Glastonbury Canal Bill having passed, will give 
immediate employment to the labouring classes 
of the neighbourhood ; and a mass of population, 
amounting to upwards of 55,000, will be supplied 
with many of the necessaries of life at a less price 
than heretofore ; an extensive market will be 
opened for the produce of the country round ; and 
a barren uncultivated track will in a few years 
become highly productive land. 

The new bridge from Teignmouth to Shaldon 
was opened June 4, with all due ceremony of pro- 
cession, bands of music, feasting, &c. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
new church at Wiveliscombe, took place on June 
6, when there was collected such a concourse of 
people as have scarcely ever assembled in that 
neighbourhood on any former occasion; and 
amongst the public dinners, the poor charity chil- 
dren were not forgot; the town was adorned with 
triumphal arches, festoons of laurel, roses, and 
other flowers. 

Married.| At Bath, A. Corbet, esq., of Ynysy- 
maengwyn, to Julia, youngest daughter of General 
Garstin.—R. Anstice, esq., Mayor of Bridgewater, 
to Miss Boys.—At Frome, Rey. E. Wilson, to Miss 
King.—At Bathwick, T. Allen, esq., to Mrs, M. A. 
Tolfrey. 

Died.] At Sampford Courtenay, 72, Rev. W. 
Beauchamp; he had been rector of that parish 
32 years.—At Shepton Mallet, Lieutenant J. Tur- 
ner; he had been in H.M.’s service 57 years! !— 
At Stonehouse, 69, J. Kent, esq.—At Exeter, Mrs. 
Moore.—At Taunton, 86, Miss Ball_—At Lam- 
bridge-house, 88, Dr. Haygarth, F.R.S.—At Brad- 
ninch, Mr. Dewdeney.—Near Bath, Capt. Sausse, 
supposed to have been the last surviving officer 
engaged in Lord Rodney's celebrated action with 
Comte de Grasse.—At Sidmouth, 93, Mrs. May.— 
Mr. J. Heard, for 48 years parish clerk of Bick- 
leigh.—At Branscombe, Rey. 'T’. Puddicombe. 


CORNWALL, 

The deputation which was lately sent from this 
county, from the merchants and others interested 
in the pilchard fishery, had an audience with the 
President and Vice-president of the Board of 
Trade, accompanied and supported by the mem- 
bers for Devon and Cornwall, and several of the 
principal land-owners in the two counties. Though 
the deputation received no encouragement as to 
the success of the principal point of their petition 
—the renewal of the bounty on fish—yet the Pre- 
sident held out hopes of something being done next 
year towards its more gradual reduction. 

Died.] At Penzance, Mr. W. L. Matthews, 


architect ; under the direction of Mr. yo he 
drew all the elevations of Regent-street, before a 


single house was removed ; 77, J. Vigurs, esq.— 
At Towednack, 106, Mrs. Anne Martins. 
WALES. 

The annual district meeting of the Welsh Wes- 
leyan Methodists has been lately held at Carmar- 
then, when it appeared by the report that much 
good had been done through the medium of the 
printing-press and book-room established in North 
Wales. The congregations were exceedingly nu- 
merous throughout the meeting, which lasted 
several days. The number of members in their 
society in Wales is rapidly increasing, and now 
amounts to 7,000. 

A Mariners’ Church has been opened between 
Newport and Pilgwenlly, Monmouthshire; being 
the first place of worship erected in the principality 
for the accommodation of seamen. 

A meeting has been held of the inhabitants of 
Bridgend and neighbourhood, for the purpose of 
forming a rail-road from the Duffryn-Llynir rail- 
road to that town, when it was resolved that the 
capital should consist of £6,000, to be raised by 
subscription of 300 shares, at £20 each, and a 
committee formed to prepare a bill for next session 
of Parliament. 

A meeting has been held at the Guildhall, 
Swansea, for the formation of a Savings’ Bank, 
when it was unanimously agreed to, and the Duke 
of Beaufort accepted the office of patron. 

Married.) At Tenby, J. B Beasley, esq.,to Miss 
H. M. Boater.—At Newport (Monmouth) Mr. Ven- 
nor, 84, to Miss Baker, 17.—At St. George’s, W. 
Garnier, esq.,to Miss S, Thistlethwaite.—At Llan- 
girrig, near Lianidloes, Mr. E. Davies, 19, to Mrs. 
Thomas, 70, relict of the late Mr. R. Thomas, 


Tynymaes ; she married Mr. Thomas 55 years ago, 
when 15 years old. 


pas.) At Swansea, 71, Mrs. Wilkins. — At 
Lansamlet, 81, Mrs. Davies.—At Crickhowell, 
Mrs. G. Hood O’Neil.—-At Nantyglo oe 
Mrs. M. Bailey.—At Cardiff, 82, Mr. Willett.—At 
Lwynewtta (Radnor), Mrs. E. Davies.—At Cow- 
bridge, 75, Mr, W. Meredith.—Isabel, wife of W. 
Crawshay, esq., of Cyfartha-castle.—At Fynon- 
cearradog, 78, Mr. J. Roberts.—At Neath, 87, Mrs. 
Miers.—At Pantglass, 97, Mr. W. Samuel.—At 
Syddin, 101, Mr. J. Reynor. 


SCOTLAND. 

The good effects resulting from the revival of 
trade are becoming more and more manifest, and 
extending farther among the working population 
of the suburbs. In Calton and Bridgeton, all the 
cotton-mills and power-weaving-mills, and, in 
general, public works of every kind, are fully em- 
ployed; and as the weavers are also fully em- 
ployed, very few idle persons are to be seen going 
about the streets; indeed, it is remarked in that 
neighbourhood, that, generally speaking, the great 
body of the population have not been so well em- 
ployed for the last two years. This remark ad- 
mits of an exception in the case of labourers, who 
have some difficulty in finding employment—the 
great number of persons who were employed at 
labouring work during the last year by the Relief 
Cummittee, having considerably lessened the de- 
mand for labourers, and exhausted the usual 
sources of labour in this department, It is also 
considerably lessened by the small number of 
buildings that are going on this season. 

Died.] At Kirriemuir, 100, J. Macgregor; when, 
after the battle of Culloden, Lords Kilmarnock and 
Balmerino were concealed in the woods of Glan- 
tanner, he was employed in carrying them daily 
provisions. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 
From the 26th of May to the 25th of June 1827. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
From May 20th tc 19th June inclusive. 
By Wittiam Harris and Co,, 50, High Holborn. 
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The quantity of Rain fallen in one day was 2 inches 12-100ths. 





